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Life Assurance 


ITS FUNCTION. The main function of Life Assurance is the 
protection of present or prospective dependants against hardship 
resulting from your premature death and provision for yourself and 
them in later years if you survive normally. 


INVESTMENT. Life Assurance, especially Endowment Assurance, 
is however also the best possible long-term investment, because the 
money is invested wisely, and partly in “‘ growth equities,” by the Life 
Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of investment 
subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax 
Allowance on two-fifths of Premiums. For those liable to Tax at 
7s. 9d. in the £ this means 15.5%. Thus, a net outlay of £84 10s. a year 
provides a premium of £100 a year, which is 18.34% increase. 


SELECTION. There is a deal of difference between Companies and 
between various types of Policy. Therefore, do NOT deal directly 
with any Company or its representatives. You need the unbiased 
advice of a Broker specialising in Service problems. I offer this advice 
without fee or obligation. I am not tied to any Company, and select 
the most favourable for each type of risk. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED. May I suggest you should let me 
know your date of birth, whether married or single, dates of birth and 
sexes of children, rates of pay and next increase, and how much you 
can afford in addition to any existing outlay. If you have any Policies 
in force, I recommend you to let me inspect them and tell you whether 
they are good value. In any case they may affect the type of new 
Policy you should consider. With this information, I can give you 
recommendations which you can accept or reject as you please. 


FLYING RISKS. For aircrew, extra Premiums are required, but the 
net cost is NOT greatly increased, because a large part of the extra 
cost is refunded by Air Ministry (or Admiralty or War Office for 
Royal Navy and Army). I always give full figures and explanations. 


RETIRED or RETIRING OFFICERS are advised to consult me in 
regard to House Purchase, Investment of Capital, and the advantages of 
commuting half Retired Pay. 


PARENTS are invited to enquire about a new Child’s Deferred Policy, 
With Profits from the outset. 


GENERAL INSURANCES. We also arrange Kit, Motor, Winter 
Sports and all other Insurances in the best markets. 


Brigadier R. T. Williams (R. T. Williams Ltd.) 


2, Duke Street, Brighton 
Telephone Brighton 24081 /2 














The importance of extremely clear communications in any 
military operation cannot be stressed too strongly. With 
these VHF equipments speech clarity is assured. Now coming 
into general use, these equipments give reliability and flexi- 
bility never before achieved under mobile conditions. Com- 
pletely sealed against dust and moisture, they are ‘as tough 
as a tank’. 


clear command 


communications 


VHF means: 

predictable and consistent communication by day and night 
complete freedom from long range interference 

no skip, no long range interception 


excellent speech quality (communication with voice recog- 
nition gives authenticity) 


instant selection of desired frequency—no netting 








The C.42 VHF Transmitter-Receiver and Power Pack 


| Plessey 








Wireless Set C.42 (VHF Transmitter-Receiver) 
For speech communication between troop, 
squadron and regimental HQ. Facilities for 
FM speech on 241 separate channels in the 
VHF band; built-in crystal calibrators. An 
amplifier is incorporated for intercommuni- 
cation between crew personnel. Available 
with either vibrator or transistorised power 
supply unit. 


Wireless Set B.47 (VHF Transmitter-Receiver) 
For short range speech communication. 
Primarily intended as the third ‘C’ set for use 
as a tank to infantry link. 181 separate chan- 
nels are available in the VHF band. 


Wireless Set B.48 (VHF Transmitter-Receiver) 
Designed primarily for short range speech 
communication such as forward observation 
officer to gun positions. 121 separate 
channels in the VHF band. 








The B.47 VHF Transmitter-Receiver The B.48 VHF Transmitter-Receiver 


Telecommunications Division - Electronic and Equipment Group 


THE PLESSEY COMPANY LIMITED 


liford - Essex * Telephone: liiford 3040 
The Overseas Sales Organisation 
PLESSEY INTERNATIONAL LIMITED - ILFORD - ESSEX 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Specialised Postal Coaching for the Army 


PRACTICAL AND WRITTEN 
Staff College and Promotion Examinations 


Specially devised Postal Courses to provide adequate practice for written and 
oral examinations—All maps supplied—Complete Model Answers to all Tests— 
Expert guidance by experienced Army Tutors—Authoritative Study Notes—All 
Tuition conducted through the medium of the post—Air Mail to Officers overseas 


—Moderate fees payable by instalments. 


ALSO INTENSIVE COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
FOR EMPLOYMENT ON RETIREMENT 





Write today for particulars and/or advice, stating examination or 
civilian career in which interested, to the Secretary, (M4), 
Metropolitan College, St. Albans. 
















THEY LOOK 
TO YOU 
FOR HELP 


There is still all too much hardship among 
ex-soldiers and bereaved wives and children. 
Many are in financial difficulties. They must 
rely on the benevolent funds of Corps and 
Regimental Associations—which in turn rely 
on the Army Benevolent Fund, the central 
fund of all military charities. 

This is a really good cause that deserves your 
support. Through the Army Benevolent 
Fund you can give help where it is most 


Donations and legacies should be made payable to:- 


THE ARMY 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Patron: Her Majesty the Queen 
20, GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
Tel: BEL gravia 5639 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 








VISITORS’ GUIDE 
to the 
ROYAL UNITED 


SERVICE MUSEUM 


16 pages. Illustrated 


Price 1s. 6d. or 1s. 9d. by post 
@ 


Orders to the Secretary: 
Royal United Service Institution 
Whitehall 
London S.W.1 





Complete Naval 


PTY Couestetal(s 
Radio and Radar 


Systems 


MARCONT’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
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for telecommunications 


Mullard Equipment Limited 
provides a wide range of 
equipments for both military 
and civil communications. 


Mullard Equipment Limited has exten- 
sive experience in the manufacture of 
telecommunications equipment to the 
stringent standards of performance and 
reliability demanded for military appli- 
cations. Many of the sets designed and 
manufactured by Mullard Equipment 
Limited are standard equipment in the 
armed forces of the United Kingdom and 
other NATO countries. The SL 56 
illustrated here is an example of new 
equipment recently put into production. 


HF Command Transmitter SL 56 

An extremely versatile equipment which 
can be employed for a variety of ser- 
vices by the use of alternative drive 
units such as the well-known Cll and 
SL 63. The SL 56 is continuously 
tunable over the frequency range of 
2-24 Mc/s and because of its unit con- 
struction is suitable for mobile working 
in vehicles from the size of a ‘Land 
Rover’ upwards. With suitable drive 
units, the SL 56 provides the following 




















cutputs :-— 

cw—1 Kw 

FSK—1 KW 

RT—AM 300w PM Ikw ssB 800w PEP Information on the full range of Mullard Equipment 
The SL 56 amplifier units can be Limited telec ications equipment is given in 
supplied in instances where customers an illustrated booklet; you are invited to write for 
have suitable drive units. a@ copy. 
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The Perfection of Cigarette Luxury 


WELL MADE : WELL PACKED 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO AT ITS BEST 











DOCTOR TAKEN OUT TO 
DUTCH TANKER 





GREAT YARMOUTH & GORLESTON, NOR- 
FOLK. At 10.58 on the morning of the 24th March, 
1960, Lloyd’s agent at Great Yarmouth informed 
the honorary secretary that there was a sick man 
aboard the Dutch tanker Mare Novum, which was 
proceeding towards Yarmouth Roads. The master 
had asked for a life-boat to meet him with a doctor. 
The life-boat Louise Stephens, with a doctor on 
board, was launched at low water at 1.2. There was 
a fresh easterly wind with a heavy swell. The doctor 
boarded the tanker and found the patient lying in 
the engine room with severe internal injuries. He 
decided the man was in too bad a state to be landed 
by life-boat. The tanker entered the harbour, where 
the patient was taken by ambulance to hospital. 
The life-boat reached her station at 1.31. 


This is another true story of the Life-Boat Service— 
typical of the work that is going on day and night, 
year in, year out. 

J ~N An English 
Pf A n Englis 
go mys Coxswain 





The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is 
supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION TO:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


R.N.L.I. 








THE PARKER GALLERY 


FOUNDED 1750 


Specialists in Old Marine 

and Military Prints, 

Paintings, Models, Weapons 
and Curios. 


SERVICE PERSONNEL 
ESPECIALLY WELCOME. 


CATALOGUES FREE FROM 
2, Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, 
London, W.1 
Phone : GROsvenor 5906-7 
Weekdays 9.30 a.m.—5.30 p.m. 
Open Saturdays 10—1 p.m. 











Good tweed looks 
A ready made raglan overcoat; fawn or grey 
bird’s eye, or check. £22.15.6. 


Gieves 


cimMirTeo 
Service and Civilian Tailors and Outfitters 
27 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 
Telephone : HYDe Park 2276 








HAY.. 


A meadow— of 
no military 
significance 


Not far away a 
vital military area 





A convoy arrived. 


Thunderbird deployed 
in less than an hour 


The defence 
requirement changed 
Thunderbird moves 
rapidly to where 

next needed 


A meadow remains 





THUNDERBIRD 


The standard Army A.A. guided weapon Being developed with C.W. techniques 
Completely mobile to extend low level range and now 
Easily assembled and serviced in an advanced stage of development. 


7 ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION LTD - STEVENAGE - HERTS - A Company of 


‘44 BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Ye ONE HUNDRED PALL MALL LONDON SW1 














You may be surprised to see this famous symbol of the Rank 
Organisation in the advertisement pages of your Journal. It has a 
logical place. 

We of Rank Precision Industries Ltd.—a group within the Rank 
Organisation—have for years manufactured many standard items 
and equipments for the Armed Forces of the Western World. Addi- 
tionally, we handle a number of special contracts in associated 
fields. Here are some items which we provide on regular basis: 


e Sights for artillery, armoured fighting vehicles and aircraft. 
e Radioactivity measuring instruments e Electronic measuring 
equipment for Guided Missiles e Lenses for aerial cameras e Film 
processing equipment for aircraft carriers e Television and film sound 
equipment, cameras and projectors. 


We manufacture ranges of machine tools and engineers’ measuring 
instruments, and a very fast xerographic computer-output-printer 
working at 50 lines per second, some of which have been ordered 
by the Government. 


Among the famous names in the Rank Precision Industries Group are 
Taylor, Taylor & Hobson - Kershaw - Bell & Howell - G.B-Kalee - Harkness 


“=~ RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


TELEPHONE MUSEUM S432 
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THE INSTITUTION 


Founded in 1831, the Institution is situated in Whitehall, almost opposite the 
Horse Guards. It has as its Royal Charter ‘ the promotion and advancement of science 
and literature of the Services,’ and this is liberally interpreted for the benefit of members. 


There is a library which, in its special field, is second to none. Books on every 
aspect of the conduct of war range from the latest publications to rare old editions long 
since out of print, and there are many others for more general reading. All except the 
usual reference books and rare works are in the lending section and members can borrow 
four volumes at a time by post or personal collection. It can be claimed that the 
Institution Library approaches that of a non-fiction section in a good-class commercial 
library at far less cost. Students of military history have access to material not easily 
available elsewhere, and an up-to-date modern studies information and advice service is 
specially provided for serving officers and other interested members. This is housed in an 
adjacent comfortable Reading and Writing Room, where current periodicals, leading 
newspapers and Service publications, including foreign, are also provided. 

The Lecture Theatre is a recognised forum where subjects of the highest interest 
are expounded by leading professional authorities and in which members can take part 
in open discussion. These are published in the Institution’s quarterly Journal, together 
with other articles of high standard and sections devoted to Service notes, book reviews, 
correspondence, and the latest additions to the Library. A free copy is sent to all members. 


Among other facilities offered to members and their friends are free admission to 
the Royal United Service Museum in the former Banqueting House of old Whitehall 
Palace and excellent opportunities for viewing Processions passing along Whitehall. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership is personal and the following are eligible:— 

(a) Serving and past officers of all branches of H.M. Armed Forces throughout the 
Commonwealth, including Women’s Services and Cadets at the Regular Service Colleges. 

(b) Executive officers of H.M. Civil Service who are serving, or have served, in a 
Service Ministry or in any organisation administered by a Service Ministry. 

SUBSCRIPTION 

(a) Annual non-covenanted—{3. Under Section 16, The Finance Act, 1958, serving 
officers can claim a refund of income tax paid on this sum. 

(b) Annual covenanted—{2 2s. od. for seven years payable under a deed of covenant. 
Note: The annual subscription year dates from 1st January only. 

(c) Life—single payment of {40 or four instalments of {10 Ios. od. in successive 
payments. 

Full particulars of membership with alternative forms for banker’s orders, and for 
deeds of covenant enabling the Institution to recover income tax, can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W.r1. 
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be purchased by non-members, price ros. od. each (1os. 6d. by post), or {2 yearly 
(£2 2s. od. by post). Orders should be sent to the Secretary, Royal United Service 
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MUSEUM 

The R.U.S. Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., except on Sundays, 
Christmas Day, and Good Friday. Members may obtain free passes for their friends on 
application to the Secretary. 

Members of the Services in uniform are admitted free. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


Ts annual White Paper on Defence and the three Service Estimates show 
us that we are to have the mixture as before. There is nothing very startling 
or radical to disturb the tenor of Service life. The Estimates may perhaps 
indicate that we are beginning to emerge from the state of scientific experiment into 
that of actual acquisition of new military hardware, but if so it is with somewhat 
tentative steps. We are still a very long way short of what could be called the 
bare minimum for safety. 


Yet there is a good deal in the Estimates, apart from the hardware shortages, 
which should give rise to some troubled thinking. We have no clue as yet as to 
the new generation of aircraft carriers about which the Navy should be thinking. 
If we are wedded to the concept of the carrier task force as the pattern of offensive 
naval warfare, which is the fashionable proposition today, we should be facing up 
to the fact that today’s carriers can carry no more than a coastal punch. Is that 
what we want? Are all the naval carrier air targets coastal? The theory of the 
mobile airfield, with all its advantages vis-d-vis the fixed airfield ashore, does not 
make a great deal of sense if the maximum bomber range which can be achieved 
from a carrier can hardly penetrate beyond the coastal fringe of an enemy’s territory. 
Will our next generation of carriers be planned on the American pattern, with giant 
ships of from 60,000 to 70,000 tons? And if so, will they be able to launch bombers 
with a strategical, rather than a tactical, range? Or are we hoping for a near miracle 
in vertical take-off and landing techniques? The White Paper and the Navy 
Estimates preserve a profound silence on this subject. 


One aspect of the Army Estimates seems to have escaped comment in the flood 
of discussion about the recruitment problem. This was the announcement that the 
Army was to develop its own landing ships for amphibious assault, to be manned 
by Merchant Service crews. Under what code of discipline will these crews serve in 
wartime? Is it really sound doctrine for one Service to try to develop a technique 
for an operation which is essentially a combined Services affair? Here again the 
White Paper and the Estimates are silent. 


One can have a great deal of sympathy with the Army in their desire to study 
this form of warfare. Properly handled, amphibious assault is unquestionably one 
of the most potentially powerful methods of warfare available to us today. The 
threat of it can keep a defending army on the stretch almost indefinitely. We 
learned a good deal about it in the last war, and perhaps the most important of all 
the lessons we learned then was that success can only be expected if sea, land, 
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and air forces work together in perfect harmony. Normandy in 1944 and Suez 
in 1956 are both good examples of a combined operation in this respect, even if in 
the latter case the main fighter support had to be carrier-borne. 


One wonders whether more inter-Service co-operation in this respect could not 
be achieved in the Commando carrier concept. It would be interesting to see an 
Army detachment carried on board to provide a helicopter-borne light artillery 
backing to the Commandos. And even Royal Air Force pilots to fly the helicopters. 
This might sound suspiciously like heresy to the Royal Marines, who at the moment 
have a monopoly in the Commandos, but the wider the doctrine can be spread, the 
better and more permanently efficient will be the result. 


With three-Service co-operation of this nature in the Commando carriers, it 
should be an easy step to equivalent co-operation in the amphibious assault role. 
Economically we cannot hope to follow the American pattern in this respect in 
developing one Service whose major role in war is amphibious assault. In the 
United States, the Marine Corps has its own air support arm, its own ships and 
logistic support, and is virtually self-contained in the amphibious role. But there 
is no reason why in this country we should not develop a truly combined Service 
technique which could provide a satisfactory answer. To try to work out the answer 
in isolation does not make military sense. 


* * * 


Thoughts on the long drawn out discussions at Geneva in an attempt to formulate 
a treaty banning the testing of nuclear weapons give rise to a suspicion that such 
a treaty is not really desired by the interested parties. It would seem that the 
prospects of success are, at the moment, not very good, particularly since the French 
have, so to speak, driven a horse and cart through the proceedings by their own 
tests at Reggane. 


There could be some support for a theory that nuclear tests in themselves 
provide a formidable deterrent to war. In the past, nations have more than once 
taken the risk of war because at the time they have thought that they had a war- 
winning weapon superiority. The machine-gun in 1914, the dive-bomber in 1939, 
were both thought by Germany to provide the means for a quick victory. Both 
very nearly succeeded. 


The testing of nuclear weapons reveals to an enemy at least something of the 
nature of the weapons he will have to face if he goes to war. There is no longer 
very much secrecy about the goods in the armament stores, because tests of this 
nature are necessarily somewhat public affairs. A series of tests can indeed do all 
that the old-fashioned conventional war did by revealing the extent of both sides’ 
armoury, the state of their weapon development, their ability to deliver the goods. 
The traditional causes of war—international blackmail, long-range threats, and so 
on—can be countered by nuclear tests by the other side. 


It is an ingenious theory, and from the political point of view has the merit 
that it involves no wholesale destruction of property or of lives. It will be difficult 
to attribute any particular death from leukemia, or any particular birth of a Mongol 
child to any particular test or series of tests, for people died of leukemia and Mongol 
children were born long before the world was torn by the bursts over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. On a cynical view, it might be worth paying that price to avoid the 
devastation of a nuclear war, yet the sum of human misery is unlikely to be less 
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intense if in fact the talks at Geneva break down and testing is resumed. All one 
can do is to hope that in the end some sort of sanity will prevail, and to keep one’s 
fingers crossed that a treaty will eventurlly be signed. 


* * * 


After a great many years’ service in the Royal United Service Institution, first 
as Librarian and then as Secretary and Chief Executive Officer, Lieut.-Colonel 
P. S. M. Wilkinson has retired. It is perhaps difficult for us to realize just how 
great a debt we owe to Peter Wilkinson, for behind the smooth and efficient running 
of our Institution there went an infinity of care and hard work, much of which was 
borne on his shoulders. Those of us who worked closely with him well know the 
untiring enthusiasm with which he sustained us, the easy charm which made our 
paths so much smoother, and the constant care he exercised that every detail of 
administration worked quickly and efficiently. Under his guidance the Institution 
has amply fulfilled the charter under which it was set up, and its strength and per- 
manence in a rapidly changing world is due very largely to his unremitting care and 
his broad grasp of Service affairs. We have lost an able administrator by his retire- 
ment, but he will, I think, remain a very good friend to us all. We wish him all 
happiness, health, and prosperity in the years ahead. 


* * * 


In his article ‘‘ Another Angle on Recruiting,” published in the February issue 
of the JouRNAL, Colonel Lunt mentioned a committee headed by General Sir Linton 
Andrews. This should, of course, have been General Sir Lintorn Simmons. Both 
author and editor apologize for the mistake. 














A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF N.A.T.O. 
By GENERAL SIR RICHARD N. Gate, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
On Wednesday, 14th December, 1960, at 3 p.m. 


Arr CHIEF MARSHAL SiR LESLIE HOLLINGHURST, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.F.C., in the Chair 


THe CHAIRMAN: The Chairman arranged for this lecture is unfortunately unable 
to be here this afternoon and I have been ordered by my old friend Richard Gale to take 
his place. I will not take up your time by stating who General Gale is. Most of you have 
some small idea. I will ask him to go straight away to his lecture. 


LECTURE 


WILL begin by posing certain questions that are uppermost in many minds. 
Then I will examine these and see to what extent N.A.T.O. answers the challenge 
that is undoubtedly contained in them. 


Firstly, N.A.T.O. was born for a specific purpose and to meet special conditions. 
What was that purpose and what were the conditions? Do they still apply? 


Secondly, what was the machinery that was evolved for the conduct of N.A.T.O. 
affairs and is it adequate? Are the fundamental interests of national sovereignty 
properly safeguarded, and is the organization capable of reconciling these interests 
with those of forthright collective action? 


Thirdly, how is the conduct of military affairs arranged? Is the machinery for 
this sound in principle or does it require improvement in detail, or even in principle? 


And fourthly, what is the basis of N.A.T.O. strategy? What is the deterrent 
and how does it work? Is the principle of the deterrent sound or unsound? 


One does not have to be a very deep student of international affairs to appreciate 
that the threat to Western Europe exists. From time to time its form may differ, 
but its presence is real. Let us, however, beware of too local a view. I think we in 
the United Kingdom are inclined to think of Europe as being primarily Federal 
Germany, France, the Low Countries, and Great Britain. Of course, the importance 
of Western Europe is obvious, but I sometimes think that the true balance of im- 
portance of this vis-d-vis the rest of Europe rather depends on which end of the 
telescope one is looking through. In Turkey, facing directly both Soviet Russia and 
Bulgaria, and with her sensitive frontier in the south-east marching with Iraq so 
near again to the Soviet frontier, the importance of south-east Europe looms large 
indeed. To the Greeks, Bulgaria is a reality, for Grecian Thrace is a tempting morsel. 
Italy faces Albania, whose militant policy and base for submarines and missiles 
challenges the security of the Adriatic. Norway faces Soviet Russia in the north; 
and Denmark, with the island of Bornholm lying isolated in the Baltic, is under 
constant political pressure. Indeed, it may with some confidence be argued that 
central Western Europe is by no means the most likely area for aggressive politico- 
military aspirations. A true and perspective view will never be obtained by an in- 
sular and too local approach. 


The original purpose of N.A.T.O. was to prevent further aggression in Western 
Europe. It is my contention that this purpose still holds good. The conditions in 
which the various so-called satellites were occupied may have changed, but the more 
recent occupation and subjugation of Hungary should surely be a reminder of the 
still existent and latent threat. 
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Now let us turn to the organization of N.A.T.O. As in the case of the individual 
nations, it has three distinct functional elements. The Council, which consists of the 
permanent representatives of each of the countries, is as it were the government of 
N.A.T.O. These representatives, though not ambassadors in the ordinary sense, have 
ambassadorial rank. They are individually directly responsible to their own Govern- 
ments through their respective Foreign Offices. Thus no decision can be made at 
N.A.T.O. which does not have the approval of each Government. National interests 
and national sovereignty are safeguarded. Collectively, sitting in council, these 
permanent representatives are responsible to the President of the Council and the 
Secretary-General, and decisions made in council are binding; for no decision is made 
without prior consultation. This consultation with respective Governments is a 
continuous affair. Furthermore, the Council is in permanent session and is thus 
constantly available. 


Now it may be said that a 15-nation council is too unwieldy; therefore, as in the 
case of the Standing Group, to which I will later refer, why not have a small caucus 
of, say, three nations, selected from those with world-wide interests? This caucus 
would settle world strategy and into this N.A.T.O. would, or would have to, fit. 
But we must not forget that the strength of a chain lies in its weakest link. It is 
true to say that the strength of N.A.T.O. lies in the degree of confidence that the 
smallest member has in it. To undermine that confidence, or to give the slightest 
impression of Great Power direction, could split the alliance asunder. 


The question next arises as to whether Foreign Secretaries should not take a 
more frequent part in N.A.T.O. deliberations. In fact they do take a permanent 
interest in it. The inestimable value of periodic meetings of Foreign Secretaries is 
recognized, but as they are represented at N.A.T.O. by a strong and permanent team, 
a too frequent resource to such meetings is surely unnecessary. The position of 
Defence Ministers is different, and a strong case might easily be made for their taking 
a more frequent and personal grip of N.A.T.O. deliberations. The enormous cost of 
modern armaments, and the alarming rate at which inventive genius appears to 
outstrip productive capacity, are alone good reasons for this. Even a country of the 
enormous wealth potential of the United States finds this problem as baffling as it is 
real. In bringing Defence Ministers more closely into N.A.T.O. discussions, one must 
weigh up the risks of undermining the authority of the Council. Can a minister wholly 
responsible to his Parliament accept outside collective responsibility? Whether he 
should or not, I do think the links between the ministers and N.A.T.O. could, with 
profit, be strengthened, and this I suggest is worthy of further study. 


Advising the Council on military matters is the Military Committee. It consists 
of the Chiefs of Defence Staff of each of the 14 contributing countries. Thus no military 
decision is made without the knowledge and concurrence of each country. As the 
Chiefs of Defence Staff are all very busy men in their national spheres, the executive 
business is carried on by their representatives in the Military Committee in permanent 
session. By common agreement among the nations there is an executive body called 
the Standing Group which, in order to save time and unnecessarily long consultation, 
consists of representatives of only three countries, France, the United States, and 
Great Britain. The Military Committee in permanent session and the Standing 
Group are both located in Washington, but the Chiefs of Defence Staff meet as a 
general rule in Paris, where, of course, the N.A.T.O. Council resides. That the main 
body of the Military Committee and the Standing Group should be 2,000 miles away 
from the Council that they are there to serve seems a little odd. Can one imagine the 
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British Chiefs of Staff in, shall we say, Nova Scotia? It is manifestly unreasonable, 
and it is bound to be a handicap; for it must tend to a detached point of view and 
even to a remoteness of thought. It can only be justified on the grounds of their 
proximity to the Pentagon. When N.A.T.O. was first started this was understand- 
able, for the United States and Britain were by far the largest contributors to the 
defence of Western Europe. I doubt very much whether this proximity has any real 
purpose now. 

We must also bear in mind that the Standing Group was set up before Federal 
Germany, Greece, or Turkey were members of N.A.T.O. Today it is open to question 
whether it does not concentrate power in too narrow a circle. Whilst to date this has 
been readily accepted, there are those now who might think that a second look would 
not be out of place. Its loyalty to N.A.T.O. is, in my opinion, open to no doubt at 
all; but each of its three members, having their direct responsibilities back to their 
own Governments, must tend to be influenced by this. It is inevitable that a certain 
feeling that their interests might be overlooked should develop in unrepresented 
countries and in the smaller nations. The Standing Group has, of‘course, a link with 
the Council. This is by means of a high-grade liaison officer of the rank of major- 
general, and this liaison officer also provides a link between the Group and the Sup- 
reme Allied Commander in Europe. However, with the best will in the world, 
liaison officers can never satisfy the commander who yearns for direct contact with 
his controlling body. There is another important aspect to this. A Supreme Com- 
mander with a detailed knowledge of his problems, and served by a senior, competent, 
and well-balanced staff, must inevitably feel frustrated when his considered opinions 
are put to his masters—the Military Committee in this case—through another staff, 
less in touch with essential and technical detail than his own, and less powered in 
rank and experience. I will return to this later. 


Let us now for a moment look at how the conduct of military affairs is managed. 
On all matters of policy the Supreme Commanders receive their instructions from the 
Military Committee. Military Committee vapers laying down this policy are first 
submitted to the Council and are, of course, of no validity until they have received 
the Council’s approval. These policy papers cover overall strategy, strength, and 
composition of forces, as well as certain problems of defence in particular, as, for ex- 
ample, air defence. The Supreme Commanders do not, therefore, invent their own 
strategy or make the decisions on their own force goals; they merely plan in accor- 
dance with the instructions that they have received. Obviously, from time to time, 
these instructions require revision, new instructions become necessary, and new 
elements in the force goals will arise. These changes will originate as requests or 
demands from the Supreme Commanders. The executive body for receiving these 
is the Standing Group. The Military Committee then considers them and places 
before the Council the new instructions which, on the level of the Chiefs of Defence 
Staff, have been agreed. The Council then considers them and they become either 
new or revised instructions. 


One might well ask whether the Supreme Commanders are near enough to the 
final executive authority. One asks oneself whether they themselves should not 
meet as a body and jointly make their recommendations. A Supreme Commanders’ 
Committee or Council would then be able to put forward a joint proposition, instead 
of individual proposals that only become joint when they pass through the Standing 
Group and the Military Committee machine. Though, for instance, the defence of 
the Atlantic and the defence of the European land mass present quite different 
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problems, there are obviously many cases in which they merge. The Polaris type of 
submarine is but one example. My personal view is that such a committee would go 
far towards improving the situation. If this were formed, the Standing Group could 
become the executive staff for this committee. It should remain, and indeed must 
remain, high-powered: for it must not be a staff of ‘ rapporteurs’ but an advisory 
staff acting as the link between the Supreme Commanders’ Committee and the Military 
Committee and the Council. On important matters of current detail the Council 
should be able to call upon the Supreme Commanders’ Committee to make direct 
reports to them, not of course for direct action but for information and guidance. The 
alternative to such a system would be to increase the size of the Standing Group and 
to make it more representative. This in my view would be folly, for every possible 
step should be taken to reduce the size and echelons of staff. Any attempt to increase 
them must be resisted. 


The conclusion I reach so far is that we have a perfectly normal set-up, a Govern- 
ment with its Chiefs of Staff under whom are the Commanders-in-Chief. This 
system, which is analogous to that in each of the participating countries, is surely 
sound. It is a system which, while giving coherent military direction, safeguards 
both national interests and national sovereignty. As I have suggested, however, 
in detail it is open to certain criticisms and could probably be improved. 


In the background of our minds in all this lies the peculiar position of the United 
States. Let us be in no doubt that the contribution which the United States makes 
to the defence of the West is immeasurably greater than that of any other country. 
It is not for me to measure this either in terms of money, or manpower, or of material. 
I will, however, draw your attention to the size of the United States forces in Federal 
Germany and the strength up to which they and their reserves in both material and 
manpower are maintained; to the immense amount of monetary military aid they 
give to those countries whose national economy would otherwise make the contri- 
butions which they now make utterly impossible; to the 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean (a completely committed force to N.A.T.O.); and to the United States’ 
contribution to the defence of the Atlantic (a matter of vital importance to Europe). 
I make no reference to the Strategic Air Command, which is a matter outside the 
orbit of N.A.T.O. In all the Council deliberations and in all matters of planning 
which I have seen I have never observed any attempt by the United States to take 
advantage of their position. They take their part around the table as equal partners 
in an alliance of equals. It is a mark of their greatness of which we should be aware, 
and for which we Europeans should indeed be grateful. 


One has heard a great deal about the flight from the dollar. Let us remember 
that the United States still possesses about half the world’s total wealth. Her posi- 
tion is immeasurably strong, but let her generosity be not too much presumed. 
Surely we must all be prepared to shoulder more of the burden with her. Whatever 
happens over cost sharing and military aid, we must ensure that this never permits 
the power to pass on issues of policy. Were this to happen, confidence would fly 
out of the window, and with confidence gone, the danger of disintegration in the 
alliance could well arise. 


My next remarks refer to the basis of N.A.T.O. strategy . This is based on the 
two purposes for which the alliance exists. The first is the prevention of war; the 
second is, if war should break out, the defence of N.A.T.O. territory. The first 
implies a display of obvious and real strength, and the second a fully forward defen- 
sive strategy. Such is the frailty of human nature that some may think that the 
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forward strategy applies only to Federal Germany. The conception of forward 
strategy is of equal importance to Turkey, Greece, and Italy as it is on the tradition- 
ally western front. In regard to the strength of defence forces, let us remember that 
both history and common sense show that aggression occurs where weakness exists. 
Strong forces in being have sometimes been considered as causes of war. It is weak- 


ness that tempts aggression; it is strength that stops aggression. It is in fact strength 
that deters. 


This leads to the deterrent. What is the deterrent? I do not wish to be sacri- 
legious, but it is in some respects similar to the Holy Trinity. It consists of three 
elements, not one. Each is distinct and differing from the other two. Each is of 
fundamental importance, but no one is greater than the other. Belief in one is useless 
without belief in the other two. In the case of the deterrent, what are these elements? 
The first is the solidarity of the alliance; the second is the deployed land, sea, and 
air forces from the north of Norway to the east of Turkey; and the third is the 
retaliatory factor. 


Without solidarity in the alliance we can get nowhere. The alliance must 
surely be the first target of any would-be aggressor, and of this we are not short of 
proof. Let us now look at the deployed forces, sometimes referred to as shield forces. 
I dislike the term. They are neither a shield nor, for that matter, are they a trip wire. 
They are, however, a warning that any aggression will be met by force and will 
involve battle. The alliance not only implies, but specifically states in Article 5 that 
an attack on any one member of N.A.T.O. will be considered as an attack on all. 


These deployed forces, themselves strong and ready, make a would-be aggressor 
pause and think. 


N.A.T.O. forces cannot be deployed everywhere all the time. The necessity for 
quickly movable, air-transported, mobile reserves is thus apparent. Such a force 
should be international in character, as this more than anything else will indicate 
the solidarity and strength of purpose of N.A.T.O. as a whole. Be that as it may, 
where no forces exist the would-be aggressor may risk a nibble under the guise of 
friendly intervention by request. Where N.A.T.O. defence forces exist he knows 


that an attempt to-enter means fighting, means war, the final limits of which he 
cannot foresee. 


The third element, the retaliatory factor, reminds me of a story. A small boy, 
hearing the cries of his little brother, rushed out crying, “ Who hit my little brother?” 
A big bully strode up and said, “‘ I did.’”” When the boy saw the size of the bully, 
he said, “‘ Well hit him again.” You see, he had not the retaliatory factor. This 
factor, which is the means of hitting back hard and where it hurts, is an essential 
element in the deterrent. It is not by itself the deterrent. The alliance, the deployed 
forces, and the retaliatory factor have so far deterred. 


Now let us turn to the second basis of N.A.T.O. strategy. If war should break 
out, how do we defend N.A.T.O. territory? We do this by the resistance of our land, 
sea, and air forces, and these, as scheduled and if appropriately armed, are sufficient 
for the task. You might well ask, what do I mean by this? These deployed forces 
must be capable of survival against surprise attack, an attack which might well be 
by missiles carrying nuclear warheads. Dispersion, mobility, and hardening of sites 
are among the methods by which this can be achieved. An adequate and immediate 
reaction electronic warning system is essential. The forces themselves must be cap- 
able of meeting the aggressor’s land as well as his air forces, and of defeating them. 
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They can only do this by fighting. To be successful in this they must be supported 
by adequate fire-power. At least to the extent that the potential aggressor has 
atomic weapons, these must be possessed by the defenders. Tactical atomic war- 
heads are an essential part of N.A.T.O. armament. 


I would like to refer to what I call the depth of the modern battlefield. If a 
general has an army which is constantly being shelled by a long-range enemy gun, 
what does he do? He procures a long-range gun for himself and with it he neutralizes 
or, better still, destroys the enemy gun. In the days when a cannon had a range of 
only a few hundred yards, this was the depth of the battlefield. With the increase in 
the range of artillery, the depth of the battlefield has grown proportionately. With 
the advent of the aeroplane as a means of attacking armies and their field installa- 
tions, even greater depth has resulted. The depth of the battlefield is now the depth 
or range of tactical aircraft. 


An essential part of any plan must, therefore, be the neutralization or the 
destruction of those airfields from which hostile aircraft can attack those areas for 
which the Commander-in-Chief is responsible. This type of action is sheer tactics and 
has nothing to do with strategical bombing. The position today, whether we like it 
or not, is that N.A.T.O. is now threatened by this type of missile attack, by missiles 
moreover that are slowly but surely replacing aircraft. What is good for Peter is 
good for Paul. If one side arms with missiles, the other must do the same or risk 
defeat. The argument that applies to the missile applies with equal force to its 
warhead. If a Supreme Commander’s command is threatened by this form of 
attack, it is nothing short of criminal folly to deny him the equivalent means of 
retaliation. 


In connection with the range of missiles, it is important to realize that the greater 
their range the greater can be the depth of their deployment. Depth of deployment 
is essential to their security. Depth of deployment gives flexibility. Range also 
increases flexibility and permits of a far wider lateral range of targets. Too frequently 
is range considered solely in terms of depth into hostile territory; important as this 
may be, it is neither the only nor by any means the most important factor. 


The ultimate control of the use of weapons of such immense destructive potential 
is another matter; as indeed is the declaration of war and the strategy of that war. 
This is rightly the responsibility of government. For N.A.T.O., the government is 
the Council. Can the Council fulfil this function? The answer is that it can. Collec- 
tive decisions are no new thing. Hitler had all the advantages of unified command 
and was freed from the complications of collective direction: but Hitler lost the war. 
In fact, history shows that dictators, whether monarchs or not, have always been 
defeated by alliances. The great difference today is that time has been so drastically 
telescoped. Is there time for collective decision? Sound pre-planning and frank 
recognition of certain circumstances when certain action would be justified for survival 
can, I believe, provide the answer. It is my contention that with a frank approach 
and a firm intention to face up to the realities of modern war, N.A.T.O. as constituted 
can fulfil these obligations. Initiative should come from N.A.T.O. and N.A.T.O. is 
capable of providing this initiative. 


I would, therefore, conclude by saying that N.A.T.O. as constituted is still 
essential to Western defence, and that the forces that brought about its birth still 
exist. N.A.T.O. is soundly organized in principle, but in detail it is capable of 
improvement. The general system of command is good and national interests and 
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sovereignty are safeguarded. The three elements of the deterrent are each comple- 
mentary to the other, and are both essential and effective. The depth of the modern 
battlefield as stretched by tactical aircraft is far deeper than we have perhaps been 
used to think. To the extent at least that the potential enemy may have missiles with 
atomic warheads, the allies must possess these. N.A.T.O. is quite capable of con- 
trolling these, as indeed it is of controlling other vital issues of the war policy of the 
alliance. 


DISCUSSION 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIR ANTHONY BuzzaRD: Would General Gale comment on the dual 
capabilities of the ‘ shield ’ or deployed forces, i.e. on the whole question of their training 
and ability to fight conventionally for a considerable time before using tactical atomic 
weapons? Can forces be trained to do this, or is it necessary to have separate forces for 
the two purposes? 

THE LEcTURER: Let us go back a bit. When I first started soldiering we were 
trench-bound from Switzerland to the Channel. We lived in trenches and we thought 
that we were in danger if our divisions held frontages of more than a few thousand yards. 
In the last war, the land war was won on a two corps front in North Africa, on a frontage 
of considerable extent with the left flank completely open. We were beginning to move 
from the rigid tactics of the first World War into far more elastic tactics. 


That development has continued, quite apart from the advent of nuclear weapons. 
Military thought has tended to go for mobility as opposed to static defensive conceptions. 


All that ties in very much with the influence of atomic weapons. The atomic 
weapon forces dispersal on the troops. The problem is to disperse down to battalion or 
brigade levels, which is a matter of minor tactics and not of essential importance. 


In short, the general trend of military thinking fits in with the atomic conceptions 
of war, and thus it is that you will find the British Army of the Rhine planning on a wide 
front. It may well be called upon to fight in other parts of the world on even wider 
frontages, even without tactical atomic weapons. The problem is not as great as it 
might appear. 


Captain A. Davies, R.N.: Your suggestion is that a Supreme Commanders’ Com- 
mittee should convey the Supreme Commanders’ ideas to the Standing Group. Would 
that not increase staff and paper work considerably? In spite of the lag in the liaison 
officer system, the present system, whereby the Standing Group can communicate direct 
with each Supreme Commander, keeps staff work and paper work to a minimum. | Is 
it not better than having a Supreme Commanders’ Committee? 


Tue Lecturer: The principal reason for having a Supreme Commanders’ Com- 
mittee is to bring the Supreme Commanders together, and to force them to judge their 
demands and put them forward in a joint way. Secondly, it would bring them in more 
direct contact with their own Chiefs of Staff, who are the Military Committee in per- 
manent session. Between them and this Committee and the Council at present stands 
the Standing Group. They now put the.case to the Standing Group, where it is considered. 
Believe me, it can stay there a very long time before you get anything out of it. 


I should like to see the Supreme Commanders able to put their case direct to the 
Military Committee, utilizing as the means for that work the Standing Group. In my 
contention this would be quicker, but it is also my contention that it would bring the 
commanders responsible in closer touch with the Chiefs of Staff. 


Coronet G. A. WHITE: You have made out a case for N.A.T.O. being armed with 
medium-range ballistic missiles, on the basis that N.A.T.O. should have what a potential 
enemy has. Would you care to say what range you think our weapons should have, 
on the basis that one can never be quite sure what the enemy has? 


Settee 2 a 
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THE LecTURER: Intelligence is a thing which I have never had. I have never been 
a member of any intelligence staff. This type of question is ‘as hot as hell.’ Let us 
apply a little common sense to it. We know what our own development is; at least, 
I suppose that you do, because it is in all our newspapers. We can assume that the other 


chap is developing on the same lines. Let us assume a development of 1,200—-1,500 
miles’ range. 


We hear a lot about Polaris. The only reason we hear about Polaris is that it has 
been produced and that it exists. There are probably other weapons which would be 
very effective but which would take a very long time to develop. 


What is the factor of range? We have had this in the Army. I do not know about 
the Royal Air Force, but no doubt they had this problem too. Range is a most important 
problem. The Navy has certainly faced it. What happens to ships which go to sea 


and are out-gunned by the enemy? Unless they are very lucky or very gallant, they 
are sunk first. 


If an army is out-gunned, you must get range into your own guns so that the enemy 
cannot consistently shell you from a range which prevents you from hitting back. Exactly 
the same thing applies to missiles. The fact that they are atomic weapons only adds 
romance and a little additional danger. The element of danger which is added is the 
strongest argument for having a guid pro quo. 


CapTaIn E. HINTERHOFF: I should like to say a few words about the military 
problem for Greece, where I was in 1958. She has three sectors to consider; Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, which is considered to be neutral. In view of the terrain, it 
is a difficult country for conventional warfare. In a mountainous country like Greece 
the problem of fortifications arises and is very important. The Bulgarian front is the 
most vulnerable because there is a very narrow territory between the frontier and the 
sea. In other words, if an enemy succeeded in reaching the sea in an offensive in the 
general direction of Salonika, he would cut the Greek Army from the Turkish Army. 


During the last war, Greece had the fortifications along the frontier with Bulgaria, 
called the Metaxas Line. In the fighting the Greek troops showed the same gallantry, 
heroism, and fortitude as at Thermopylae. These fortifications were subsequently 
destroyed and I was shocked to hear from a Greek general that they had not been rebuilt. 
I was told by a Greek general who had accompanied General Ridgway on an inspection 
of the Greek frontier that nothing had been done to refortify it. 


From what I heard, it appeared to me that Greek doctrine at that time seemed to 
be patterned on the old doctrine of S.H.A.P.E.—since abandoned—namely, a delaying 
manceuvre while waiting for reserves to mount a counter-offensive. As the old S.H.A.P.E. 
strategy has been replaced by the new so-called ‘forward’ strategy, I would have 
thought that it could also apply to Greece, and that the Metaxas Line could again play 
an important role in Greece’s plans for defence. 


THE LEecTURER: You have underlined everything that I said. You have brought 
out very clearly the problem which faces the Greeks, which is very real. There are 
three sectors, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania. I think that the whole N.A.T.O. 
strategy is to move forward, although I do not know what they are doing in Paris, because 
I have left. I think that they will probably adopt the plan which you have said that 
they ought to adopt, which is one of forward strategy. 


Captain M. G. Hawortu, R.N.: You spoke of the need for the forces in Europe 
to be able to reinforce each other by air on a multi-national basis. Would you enlarge 
on the problems of that requirement, and how they are being met? 


THE LECTURER: The problems are mental. There is no difficulty about taking a 
French, a German, and, if you like, an Italian battalion and putting them together in 
an aeroplane and then landing them somewhere and telling them to do a certain job. 
The only thing you require is a commander and officers who have the imagination to 
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do it. The business of going to battle in an aircraft is so simple that there is nothing in it. 
I am, of course, not speaking about the classic airborne operations where you land para- 
chute troops in the field of battle. I am talking of reinforcing by air. The only difference 
between that and doing it by sea is that it is much quicker. 


LIEUTENANT N. T. P. MurPHy: What difference do you think it will make to N.A.T.O. 
if the British Army has to leave the Continent, as it may well do in the next five years? 


THE LecTURER: I sincerely hope that it does not leave the Continent in the next 
five years. If any force withdrew from N.A.T.O. it would be most serious. I tried to 
make this point in my lecture—that a great deal of the strength of N.A.T.O. is rather 
like a great deal of the strength of the City of London; it depends on confidence. It 
does not just depend on bank balances. If you take away confidence, then the bottom 
falls out of the market. 

If people begin withdrawing their contributions from N.A.T.O., then the confidence 
of one country in the others, or of the others in the one country, becomes undermined, 
and once you have undermined confidence in an alliance you have broken it, I will not 
say irreparably, but at least you have done it much serious damage. I know of nothing 
more serious to contemplate than the withdrawal of the British Army of the Rhine from 
the N.A.T.O. alliance, unless in five years’ time the necessity for the alliance no longer 
exists. 

REAR-ADMIRAL SIR ANTHONY BuzzarRD: May I make a point about medium-range 
ballistic missiles? You have made an extremely good case for N.A.T.O. having them, 
but I think that you made your case on the basis that N.A.T.O. should have them because 
the opposition has them. The implication is that they will be there basically for second 
use and not first use. 

The reason for this proposal for M.R.B.M.s not being well received in this country 
(or various parts of it) is in my view that we are still in a first strike posture. If it were 
well known by the public (and this is relevant to the question of allied solidarity) that 
we wanted these missiles, basically, as second strike weapons, I think they would be 
more readily accepted. Unfortunately, N.A.T.O. policy has encouraged the public to 
believe that it relies basically on a first strike posture, and I do not think that it will restore 
public solidarity until the facts begin to show that it is in a second strike posture. This 
means having a good cushion of conventional capability, which does not yet exist. 

Tue Lecturer: I was struck with the expressions which you used two or three times 
of first strike posture and second strike posture. I will have nothing to do with that. 
I think that the phrase comes from the French. It is very dangerous, because people 
start talking and writing about such things without knowing what they are writing about. 


Let us be clear about this. I cannot see why there is any difference. N.A.T.O. is 
a defensive alliance and in my opinion it is inconceivable that N.A.T.O. should strike 
the first blow. The problem facing the military commanders in N.A.T.O. is how quickly 
to get off their blow when they cannot strike first. I may be going beyond my terms of 
reference, but I see nothing in any statement by any Government, by General Norstad, 
or by anybody else which would indicate that N.A.T.O. was moving from the strategic 
defensive and that it would take the offensive in launching a N.A.T.O. attack. 

Our problem when I was in Paris was the problem of quick reaction. We had the 
problem how to defend ourselves against the surprise attack and how quickly and how 
accurately we could strike back. But that was always the posture, and never the 
posture of striking first, because I do not believe that any Government exists in N.A.T.O., 
or ever would exist in N.A.T.O., which would permit N.A.T.O. to strike first. We should 
be very clear on that, although I speak without any authority at all. 

Caprain E. Hintrernorr: I would like to take up Admiral Buzzard’s remark about 
the first strike posture and the lecturer’s answer that N.A.T.O., being a purely defensive 
organization and having no tools for an offensive strike, would never contemplate it. 
It would be a matter for those who have such tools, namely, the United States. 
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Preoccupation with the pre-emptive strategy has not been the monopoly of the 
Soviet Union. It is sufficient to mention, for instance, the names of Admiral Carney, 
Chief of Staff of the American Navy, who in 1954 was advocating a preventive war; 
or articles by various leading columnists, such as the Alsop brothers, to show that the 
idea of a preventive and pre-emptive war has been, and possibly still is, under considera- 
tion in the United States as well. In such a case, N.A.T.O. could not escape from being 
involved. 


Tue LecturER: I am talking about N.A.T.O. The offensive strategy has never 
been a N.A.T.O. conception. I am not aware that it is part of the United States con- 
ception, but even if it were, it would have nothing to do with me and is not the subject 
of this lecture. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We have given General Gale quite a ‘ doing,’ and it is time to 
calla halt. I am sure that you would like me to thank him on your behalf for his very 
interesting lecture. It has provided us with a great deal of food for thought. (Applause.) 
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THE CHAIRMAN: We are very glad to welcome this afternoon one of the best known 
and most prolific writers of our time. Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall, after a very 
distinguished naval career, turned to writing and politics. He founded the King-Hall 
Newsletter service and the Hansard Society, and entered Parliament. He is well known as 
an historian, a playwright, and a novelist. Many of us have recently enjoyed reading his 
latest book, Men of Destiny. Today he is going to talk on Defence in the Nuclear Age. 


LECTURE 


HIS is the third time I have had the honour of addressing a distinguished 

’ audience in this historic lecture hall. The first occasion was in 1919 when, 

as a very nervous young lieutenant with my even more anxious bride in 

the company, I read my Gold Medal essay, whose title was “‘ The Influence of 

Submarines on the Future of Naval Warfare.”’ It was my first public speech. 
The lady, I am happy to say, is once more supporting me today. 


The arguments from which I drew the conclusion that in any future war the 
submarine would play a dominating part and that the Royal Navy should be 
provided with massive anti-submarine forces, including small aircraft carriers, were 
considered sufficiently cogent by the judges to justify the award of the medal. 
I added that it would be a good idea if over every desk in the Admiralty was hung 
a notice: ‘‘ Lest we forget. April, 1917. 750,000 tons sunk.”” My views evidently 
did not make much impression on Their Lordships, judging from the state of our 
anti-submarine defences at the beginning of the second World War. 


But none of these speculative ventures into the future was really unorthodox 
in comparison with the suggestions I submitted to the audience when I was honoured 
for the second time by your Council in being asked to speak on ‘“‘An Alternative 
to the Nuclear Deterrent: Non-Violent Resistance.” That was on gth October, 1957. 
The mistake I made on that occasion, which I hope I shall not repeat today, was 
to put the full menu on the table. It was as if a confirmed vegetarian had told 
a society of meat eaters, or the customers at Simpsons, that all meat was poison 
in the nuclear age. To swallow at one sitting the idea that nuclear defence strategy 
was manifestly absurd and that violence as an element in power was on the way 
out, and to outline a brand new defence policy, was more than the digestions of 
the establishment could take. 


Today I shall be less ambitious, and only deal with some of the basic 
considerations in the problem of defence in the nuclear age. Whereas in 1957 one 
was practically regarded as a lunatic for suggesting that to abandon the use of 
nuclear energy for military purposes was to lay the foundations of a sensible defence 
policy, today such views have split the Labour Party and are a subject of lively 
public controversy. 

I hope we can all agree that:— 


(a) our way of life is menaced by the Communist offensive, i.e. that the 
cold war is a manifestation of power politics; 
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(b) we need a defence strategy to deal with this menace; 


(c) it is possible that the arrival on the scene of nuclear energy has created 
a state of affairs which invalidates much, maybe nearly all, we have hitherto 
regarded as correct in defence thinking. If, for example, one believed the earth 
to be flat, as many people did some time ago, then clearly if and when it is 
found to be round a revolution in thought is inevitable. And, never forget, 
all action is the product of thought. I am only asking you to admit that it is 
possible that nuclear energy will be found to have made necessary a revolution 
in our defence thinking if we are to behave rationally. 


I propose now to offer you a few quotations in order to create the atmosphere 
in which I hope we shall conduct our discussion today. The atmosphere I want 
to create is one of scientific scepticism. 


Einstein said: “‘The unleashed power of the atom has changed everything 
save our modes of thinking, and thus we drift towards unparalleled catastrophe.”’ 


In his Presidential address to the American Psychological Association, Brewster 
Smith said: “Irrationality proliferates when the challenge to a person’s adaptation 
is too severe, or too obscure, to be met head on with the resources at his command.”’ 
It may be that we are incapable of adapting our modes of thought to the new 
situation in which we find ourselves, always assuming that it is a new situation. 
I shall deal with that point in a moment. If it is a new situation and we cannot 
adapt ourselves to it, we are doomed, as was the dinosaur whose brain was incapable 
of meeting the challenge of changing conditions. 


In an unpublished paper, David Cavers, of the Harvard Law School, remarks 
that: ‘‘ Habituation to the thought of nuclear war has blinded us to the realization 
that what we are discussing is the end of our civilization.” I have realized the 
truth of that remark even more in the U.S.A. than in this country. But even here 
I feel that people think and talk about a nuclear war as if it were related in some 
organic manner with the traditional conceptions of war. I rather suspect the same 
idea is more powerful still in Peking. 


For many reasons, too complex to go into today, we have developed an 
insensitivity to catastrophe and a growing acceptance of the idea that we cannot 
be masters of our own fate. Especially amongst younger people there is a sense 
of hopelessness or disbelief in the future which, if traced to its sources, is rooted ir 
the unconscious or even conscious acceptance of nuclear war as a probable 
eventuality. 

Let me now give you another quotation. “ Nowadays the idea of military 
victory is a senseless one. The whole problem of war has changed.” And the same 
person said: “Chiefs of State, even (and perhaps above all) those who dispose of the 
largest military force, are aware that such force is unusable. There exists today 
a military force such as the world has never seen, capable if it were used of destroying 
humanity several times over. Now this force is useless.” 


I wonder if you recognize who said all that? It was not Canon Collins, or even 
King-Hall, although I agree with every word of it. Perhaps it will surprise some 
members of the audience to know that I have been quoting M. Paul Spaak, 
Secretary-General of N.A.T.O. 


So much for a few opinions of people who seem to think that nuclear energy 
has made it necessary to take a big new look at the nature of defence problems, 
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II 


I now propose to draw your attention to a number of facts which are, as it were, 
children of the nuclear age. If I present them to you in headline form it is only 
because I have to keep an eye on the clock. 


It seems to me that all the items I shall mention had no validity before 1945. 

(a) The degree of violence. 

(b) Armed forces cannot defend the nation. 

(c) Can only be a deterrent. The deterrent has become 100 per cent. 

(d) Secrecy. 

(e) Testing in peacetime. 

(f) Irrevocable nature of use. Linked up with difficulty of pofitical control. 
Danger of a mistake—Air Marshal Roy Slemon, on 5th October: ‘‘On that day 
radar information came through indicating that long-range missiles had been 
launched against North America . . . he assumed that the radar warning must 
be false. He checked and found out that the Thule radar was not working 
properly.” 

(g) The whole basis of defence has shifted from the physical to the 
psychological and although I have not got time to expand this today, it means 
that defence operations and the object of war (which is to change the enemy’s 
mind) have merged into one, just as there is now no distinction between peace 
and war so far as the Great Powers are concerned. We are, as I have been saying 
for the past ten years, permanently at war. We call it a cold war in our attempt 


to cling on to our pre-nuclear ideas, but we know very well in our saner moments 
that the hot alternative to a cold war is utter destruction. 


That, ladies and gentlemen, concludes my case in support of my contention 
that the advent of nuclear energy has revolutionized the defence problem. 


III 


I now propose to consider the nature of that problem in the nuclear age and to 
endeavour to convince you that, chiefly but not entirely due to nuclear armaments, 
it is very different indeed from what it was in the pre-nuclear age. I start with the 
assumption that we are living in an era of power politics in international relationships. 


Up to 1945, Great Power status had for centuries been equated with great 
military strength. In the 19th century it was the great naval strength of Britain 
in a world in which sea communications were of paramount importance that enabled 
a few million inhabitants on this small island to become a Great Power. Military 
strength, using the word military in its widest sense, was in the pre-nuclear age 
equated with the ability to exercise violence. 


The advent of nuclear weapons has made violence unusable in nuclear form 
on any rational basis. This is because of the extreme violence of nuclear violence. 
It is not, I fear, because we have become more moral or even more sensible in using 
violence as the basis of our defence policies. We have gone a long way down the 
slippery path of barbarism since, say, the 17th or 18th centuries. 

For instance, in the Franco-Spanish plan for the invasion of Britain in 1779, in 
which there was to be a diversionary raid on the east coast of England, it was laid 
down that the coal mines of the north-east should not be set on fire “ for it would 
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be dreadful to cause permanent destruction which peace could not repair.”” In an 


appreciation of that character one senses a proper sense of the limitations of military 
violence in the pursuit of policy. 


But as war has become more total, so there has been a fatal growth in the 
supposed importance of military operations for the exercise of violence in the complex 
of power politics. This has meant that military victory has become an end in itself 
instead of being a controlled means to a political end. 


As I look back I see the first dark shadow of this grave error spreading across 
history when we failed to conclude a peace treaty with Germany in 1917 in the first 
World War. It may interest this audience to know that, shortly before his death, 
David Lloyd-George told me that he believed, as he looked back, that peace should 
have been made in 1917 and that it was a profound error in modern war to obtain 
an overwhelmingly complete military victory. I therefore submit to your judgment 
that as the long period of pre-nuclear war drew to its close, the value which should 
be given to violence in the exercise of total power was reaching its optimum. 


We can perhaps assess the non-nuclear period of war as covering a span of some 
8,000 years. But it was not until the invention of explosives that violence began 
to become our master instead of our slave, and the really rapid development of 
violence and means of transporting it, such as the aeroplane and the rocket, is a 
growth within our lifetime. It was the view of some of us that in the second World 
War violence was getting out of hand, and that insufficient attention was paid to 
the exercise of power through ideas. This was also very true of the period 1936-39. 
Nothing illustrates better the inability of our rulers to understand the power of ideas 
than the stab they gave themselves in the back and the weapon they handed to 
the enemy when they made the fatuous statement about unconditional surrender. 


Then came 1945. At this moment in history the blinding flash over Hiroshima 
not only destroyed tens of thousands of men, women, and children, but much else 
besides. -The British Prime Minister was writing as early as 8th August, 1945, to 
Truman that “ there was widespread anxiety as to whether the new power would 
be used to serve or destroy civilization.” 


We therefore entered, in 1945, a stage in the evolution of power politics in which, 
just as what might be described as conventional violence was becoming rather too 
much of a good thing, the whole concept of violence became unusable because of its 
nuclear content. But, and I think this is a point of great importance, the idea that 
physical violence was and must be at the core of the exercise of power in power 
politics remained an article of faith in most peoples’ minds—and it is still there. 
Moreover, clear thinking on this subject is confused, because in certain limited 
respects violence is of course still an essential feature of power. Such cases are 
civil riots, small old-fashioned aggressions, revolutions in South America, the struggle 
for power in the Congo. 


But here again it is significant that, even in what one might call lesser struggles 
in the field of power politics, the use of violence is by no means the straightforward 
and infallible recipe it certainly was up to about 20 years ago. For example, superior 
military force did not help us much in the Suez adventure. Again, 30,000 troops in 
Cyprus versus a few hundred gunmen and a hostile population led to what? One 
of the E.O.K.A. fighters being received at the Court of St. James’s as the Cyprus 
Minister. And again, the cream of the French Army has been struggling in vain 
to subdue the F.L.N. in Algeria. There are about 400,000 French troops there and 
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perhaps 30,000 armed rebels. But the rebel cause has steadily gained ground since 
1955. And yet again, the Union of South Africa has overwhelming capacity to 
exercise violence against the Bantu. I was in Johannesburg just before Sharpeville 
and met the Pan-Afrikanist leaders. They know they haven’t a hope of meeting 
organized violence with organized counter-violence. They have other plans. 
Seventy-seven Africans out of a crowd of 5,000 (not 20,000 as the South African 
authorities claim) were shot at Sharpeville, most of them whilst running away. 
It has been an expensive exercise of violence by the South African Government. 
The gold reserve has dropped precipitately and the Union is becoming morally 
isolated. The use of violence in the Federation does not seem likely to be an effective 
exercise of power. In the Iceland fishery dispute, our manifest naval superiority 
over the Icelanders, even in the present somewhat depleted Navy, does not seem 
to be of much use in the power politics struggle over fishing rights. Dr. Mussadek, 
weeping on an iron bedstead, got away with £300,000,000 of British capital, and 
our military power was useless. A force of 80,000 British troops couldn’t stay in 
the Canal Zone. And I will chance my arm and guess that we are pouring money 
down the drain in making a military base in Kenya. 


You may say that I am taking British examples and that we are nice people 
and soft-hearted; that we evacuated the Canal, Southern Ireland, Palestine, and 
India, not because we couldn’t have used violent power to stay there, but because 
we got sick of bloodshed. I prefer to use as the main explanation—there are of 
course others—the words used by General Keightley in his dispatch after Suez, when 
he wrote: “World public opinion is now a major force in military operations.” 
He ought to know, and I hope we’ll read his memoirs one day. 


Well, let’s consider the Americans. They have got enough military power to 
destroy the lot of us. The Federation of American Scientists stated two years ago 
that the American stockpile makes it possible to cover the entire earth with a radiation 
level which for ten years would remain sufficiently intense to prove fatal to all living 
beings on land. Motto: Volunteer for a Polaris submarine! Yet this very mighty 
America has an island called Cuba off its coasts where Fidel Castro has pinched 
all their property and insults them daily. Fifty, maybe thirty, years ago the U.S.A. 
would have annexed Cuba. But not today. At least I hope not. I can’t imagine 
a quicker way of introducing Communism into South America. 


This situation reminds me that the most useful event from the point of view 
of Lenin in the history of modern Russia was the attempt of the Western Powers 
to use violence to overthrow the Bolshevik. 


It seems to me pretty obvious if we c. asider these cases and others I could 
mention that during our lifetime the value of violence, even non-nuclear violence, 
has become considerably depreciated in the totality of power politics, and that this 
depreciation of the value of violence, already noticeable in conventional violence 
in lesser issues, has become absolute in large issues where all-out violence would 
be used and would be nuclear. 


IV 
What I have endeavoured to do so far in this talk is to give you a picture of the 
contemporary background on elements of the defence problem in general, and in 
particular the change which has taken place, and is still taking place, in the value 
of military violence as a factor in power politics. 
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Let us now turn to the particular menace which faces us at the moment—the 
threat of world domination by the Communists. 


What should our defence policy be geared to do? Surely it should satisfy 
three requirements :— 


(a) it should not be so expensive or onerous that it is an impossible burden 
on our standards of life, although I accept the fact that, if necessary, heavy 
sacrifices of material things are preferable to loss of our freedoms. If heavy 
sacrifices do not fulfil the two conditions I am about to mention, they are very 
objectionable ; 


(b) it should defend us from aggressive action by our enemies; 
(c) it should positively attack the enemy. 
Obviously (2) and (c) must be welded into one coherent strategy. 


Before we consider to what extent our present defence arrangements conform 
to those requirements, it seems sensible to make an appreciation of the enemy’s 
intentions. 


We say that the Communists are seeking world domination. This is a rather 
stupid cliché which needs analysis. We must start by recognizing that Communists 
believe—and if you don’t believe it you are not a Communist—that Communism is 
the right way of life for all mankind, and furthermore that it is total. There are 
not shades of Communism, although in practice there is Titoism, and deviationists, 
and argument as to what is dogma. Finally, and this is most important, that 
Communism is bound to prevail and become world-wide. 


It has previously been held by Communists that since the capitalists would not 
willingly accept the view that their way of life was bound to disappear, Communism 
would have to come about by revolutionary methods. Furthermore, that it was 
the business of the most important Communist State to intervene, if necessary by 
force, in aid of such a revolution. This view, whilst still apparently popular in Peking, 
is regarded as out of date in Moscow, where the emphasis is now laid on peaceful 
co-existence. 


We must not be ivcoled—as it appears to me we are—by this comfortable phrase. 
In this respect I fe.r I am more bellicose than most Western leaders. They appear 
to think that if we could be sure of peaceful co-existence, we should be doing rather 
well. I think it is not doing them an injustice to say that some of them would argue 
that one of the purposes of the balance of nuclear terror is to create conditions of 
peaceful co-existence. It all depends upon how one interprets peaceful co-existence, 


The first point to note is that if in the rivalry of two systems of society or ways 
of life one of them has the publicly declared purpose of swallowing up the other, it 
is absurd to talk of co-existence. To think otherwise is to pretend that a boa-con- 
strictor and a rabbit can peacefully co-exist. It would be only for so long as the 
boa-constrictor is satisfied. 


What Mr. Khrushchev has said on a number of occasions is that peaceful co- 
existence means the triumph of the Communist system by means of ideological, 
social, and economic exercises of power. In short, it is the exercise of every kind of 
power except military violence. 


It is worth remembering that one of our Defence White Papers asserts that one 
of the consequences of having an effective nuclear deterrent will be to compel the 
Russians to concentrate on subversive action. I believe that this is exactly what 
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they are doing without any compulsion on our part, and have been doing pretty 
successfully during the past few years. 

If one believes, as I do, that it is in the development of what the Russians call 
peaceful co-existence, but which I call offensive co-existence, that we see the real 
menace to our way of life, it is this form of attack which we must resist. But I go 
further. We must not only resist it passively, we must attack on our own account. 
We must promote our way of life, our ideals, our economic, social, and cultural 
methods in a counter-offensive which must have as its ultimate purpose the creation 
of a world government based on the principles of democracy which are crystallized 
in the recognition of the importance of the individual. Measured by these standards, 
our defence policy falls to the ground. 


Looking back over the past decade, I do not see that our possession of nuclear 
weapons has prevented the Russians operating their form of peaceful co-existence. 
Nor for that matter has the fact that they have caught up with us in nuclear weapons 
been much good to them in accelerating their subversive policies. 


The difficulty in which the Western world finds itself in adopting a more intelli- 
gent defence policy based on the exercise of power in power politics by economic, 
political, and social activities is that it is precisely in this field that the West is 
apparently incapable of agreeing and carrying out a common policy. If the West 
believe that they are threatened by direct military assault, as they may have been in 
Stalin’s time, they will rather reluctantly get together up to a point and create a 
military alliance. But apart from this, they are at sixes and sevens. They—or at 
any rate the French—will not even abandon sovereignty in military matters. 
Whether it is Cyprus, or Algeria, or a dictatorship in Turkey, these are regarded as 
national problems although they are international in the sense that they are the 
internal contradictions in the capitalist world which are wonderful weapons in 
Communist hands. 


It is in Asia and Africa that we must now look for the decisive points on which 
to concentrate our exercise of power in the struggle. Instead of thinking in terms of a 
vast ‘Marshall aid’ type of plan for Africa, or of a huge Western effort to make sure 
that India remains on the right side of the fence, we are fooling about with plans to 
make N.A.T.O. a nuclear power. N.A.T.O. in its present form is obsolete, and 
instead of trying to make it into a kind of nuclear sovereign State, it ought to be 
de-nuclearized. 


Whatever soft soap may be dished out to the public, I suppose we can all agree 
in this room that if N.A.T.O. gets Polaris or equivalent nuclear weapons, any idea 
that they can be subject to political control is just bunk. In fact, only a few weeks 
ago, the Economist, in what seemed to me a rather authoritative article, told us that 
the responsibility for the use of tactical nuclear weapons was now down to brigade 
level. With all respect to any brigadiers who may be present, I feel that this, if true, 
entitles them to a very substantial rise of pay accompanied by membership of the 
Privy Council and acting-Cabinet Minister status. I dislike still more the idea of 
German brigadiers having this power. 

V 

How, then, are we to bring about the reforms in our defence arrangements which 

are necessary? 


We must start by recognizing that our defence arrangements are still based on 
the fallacy that the main factor in the formula of total power is still the capacity to 
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inflict physical violence on the aggressor. This fallacy has become an absolute 
menace since physical violence has become nuclear violence. 


Because N.A.T.O. is the outward and visible sign of our defence arrangements, 
we should re-form it. You may say that in addition to N.A.T.O. there is the indepen- 
dent nuclear deterrent force of the U.S.A.—the sword, of which N.A.T.O. is only the 
shield. But if you nuclearize N.A.T.O. with 1,500-mile range weapons, you are 
turning the shield into a sword. 


It is not true to say that if my recommendation that Great Britain renounce the 
use of nuclear weapons were carried out we should automatically be leaving N.A.T.O. 
Article 5 of N.A.T.O. says that if one member of the alliance is aggressed, the others 
shall go to its help with such means as they consider necessary. There is a permissive 
but not as I read it a compulsive obligation to use military violence. There is no 
obligation in N.A.T.O. to commit suicide. 

It may be argued that if we adopted the policy I recommend two consequences 
will follow:— 

(a) that N.A.T.O. as at present constituted will break up, 
(b) the Americans will withdraw from Europe. 


On the first point—apart from the point that a case can be made for the argu- 
ment that N.A.T.O. is already disintegrating and that if this is not true it is becoming 
our master instead of our slave—it will be clear to you that I very much want it to 
be completely re-formed on a non-nuclear basis. On the question of the Americans, 
it would not surprise me if for purely strategic reasons, and possibly economic ones 
as well, they withdrew from Europe and relied on Polaris submarines, intercontinental 
missiles, and bomb-carrying satellites. 

I wish to emphasize that as regards our relations with the U.S.A., I do not wish 
to contract out of our duty to co-operate with them in fighting and winning the cold 
war. But I maintain that, important though it is, the American alliance is a means 
to an end and not an end in itself. If one believes, as I do, that this alliance is based 
on a defence strategy which is not only useless for the achievement of its purpose but 


a positive danger to the way of life it is supposed to be defending, then one must do 
all one can to rectify this state of affairs. 


It is only by making it perfectly clear to our American allies that whilst we are 
100 per cent. with them in the exercise of power against Communism by political, 
economic, and social methods, we are not prepared to be associated in any way with 
nuclear strategy and tactics as instruments of power, that we can at any rate make a 


start with the development of a rational and dynamic defence policy for the Western 
world. 


For example, I hold that there is a strong case that, as a tactical move in our 
defence policy, there should be a substantial change in the Western approach to 
Communist China. I think a test of the extent to which any member of the audience 
and myself are on the same wave-length in defence thinking is provided by your first 
reaction to that remark. If you say to yourself, ‘ That’s a matter of foreign policy 
and nothing much to do with defence,” we are still poles apart ; but if that remark 
opens up thoughts as to the possibility of bringing China into more cordial relations 
with the Western world, perhaps by economic relationships, thereby countering 
Russian influence, or looking ahead in connection with the position of Hong Kong—a 


tricky defence problem—and perhaps assisting India, then we are on the same wave- 
length. 
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Of course, many will say that not to support America in her out-of-date conception 
of keeping Formosa as a chain of defensive islands off Asia is a shocking idea. On 
the contrary, I think it is our duty to do all in our power in the interest of America, 
ourselves, and indeed the whole free world, to prevent our American friends making 
mistakes—including military intervention in Laos. Unless we are very careful, 
Communist China will swallow up Japan, and here again our defence measures should 
include enabling Japan to export. 


We must also watch what is going on in South America, where I suspect that the 
Castro revolution is a straw in the wind and that the era of peoples’ revolutions is 
about to dawn. Do not let us make the mistake of so behaving that these peoples 
turn naturally for assistance to Russia and China. 


I would summarize what I have been saying in the last few minutes this way. If 
I am completely wrong in my assessment of Communist strategy and tactics, so that 
the right answer is to litter the oceans with Polaris submarines and have Polaris 
rockets rumbling round Europe on railway trucks quite uncontrollable politically, 
then our contribution to this absurdity as I see it is negligible and we might as well 
try a totally different strategy. If I am right in my appreciation, then at least we 
shall be giving part of the Western world a lead in the right direction, by abandoning 
the use of nuclear energy for military purposes. There are risks in whichever policy 
one adopts. The risks of the present one need not be stressed. What are the risks 
of my policy? 


A few weeks ago the Spectator had a leading article in which it said that my 
ideas were laughable. As I wrote to the Editor, this reminded me of Goldsmith’s 
lines in The Deserted Village:— 


“ The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind.” 


In the same article the writer declared that the adoption of the strategy I recommend 
“would lead to the immediate takeover for which the Communists had been so 
impatiently awaiting.” 


I wish people would be a little more explicit as to what they mean by a takeover. 
It can’t mean a demand for the surrender of our colonies, which we are getting rid 
of ourselves as fast as possible. Is it suggested that we should receive an ultimatum 
demanding television sets or motor cars? That would not be unwelcome in some 
quarters I know. 


Of course, some simple people whose minds are still in the pre-world war stage 
still think of physical loot as the reward of victory. Even the Russians, who were 
rather slow at learning the lessons we learnt after the first World War, have now 
discovered that they have got to put capital into the satellite States. They have 
recently had the wit to join the Diamond Syndicate and—unfortunately for the 
consumer—lI expect they will join the international oil monopoly, provided they get 
not less than 14 per cent. of the market. Is it suggested we should be instructed to 
install Mr. Politt in Number 10? That is exactly what a well-known Conservative 
M.P. told me he thought would happen. Perhaps someone in the audience will tell 
me what they think the Russians would do to us if we renounced nuclear weapons. 
My own view is that such action on our part would embarass them enormously. I 
wonder whether one day they will be smart enough unilaterally to abandon nuclear 
weapons. It could be. That would put a non-nuclear cat amongst the nuclear pigeons. 
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The main risk of my policy is that if it were adopted, it would make it impossible 
for us to take part in a world nuclear war on an issue which did not justify the des- 
truction of civilization. Is that an unacceptable risk or is it a wise insurance against 
human frailty? I suppose it depends upon whether you think any issue is worth 
the destruction of humanity. 


If you believe that better no humanity at all than one ruled by Communist 
leaders, we are talking different languages. Those who believe this are in the primitive 
state of mind exhibited by 5,000 people in the Albert Hall in the autumn of 1914 who 
enthusiastically applauded an M.P. when he declared that it were better that every 
man, woman, and child on earth be destroyed than that the Kaiser should rule over 
one inch of territory! So what are the risks we must accept if we disarm unilaterally? 


Relating what I’ve said just now—about the fact that we have contracted out 
of the ability to make world nuclear war—to particular cases, let us consider some 
examples. Take Berlin. I presume the argument of the nuclear strategists runs 
something like this; “‘ We have said publicly that we are determined not to give up 
our position in Berlin and this means that the Russians know that if they attack 
Berlin it will mean a nuclear war.” I will assume the Russians do believe this (in 
this connection you may care to read a novel I have written on the subject called 
Men of Destiny—I published it myself a month ago and I assure you it’s quite an 
operation to write, publish, and market a book), so the Russian Chief of Staff says 
to Mr. K., “It’s obvious we can’t launch a direct attack on Berlin, it’s not worth a 
nuclear war.”” To which I think Mr. K. would say; ‘“‘ You damned fool! You are 
sacked. That’s not how we are going to get hold of West Berlin. Don’t be so pre- 
nuclear. We shall first recognize the East German Government and hand them over 
our rights in Berlin. Then the East German Government will start to put the squeeze 
on West Berlin.” I don’t propose to air my views as to how the East Germans could 
squeeze West Berlin, but I am pretty sure its position could, over a period of 18 months, 
be made fairly intolerable without anything ever happening which would make it 
realistic for us to say: “‘ Stop! Or we annihilate you in an hour’s time.” 


Let’s take another case. A Fascist right wing government seizes power in France. 
The Communists rise, and there is civil war. The Soviet intervene unofficially with 
arms and we find ourselves with a Socialist-Communist government in N.A.T.O. 
and we note that the Minister of the Interior is a Communist portfolio. How does 
Polaris help us here? 


Case number 3. The Chinese attack the offshore islands. There is a rising in 
Formosa—the Chinese Communists intervene. Are you prepared to have a nuclear 
world war for that? Can you hold on to Hong Kong by threatening to use the great 
deterrent if the Chinese put the heat on? 


Case number 4. People’s rising in South America and the establishment of 
satellite States in that sub-continent. How do your stockpile of bombs and Polaris 
submarines deal with that one? 


In conclusion there is a general aspect of this vast subject upon which I think 
a word or two is desirable. I would ask you for a moment to consider the matter 
from the point of view of our national purpose. 


During the 19th century, Britain made an unique contribution to the general 
welfare of humanity during the years sometimes called those of the Pax Britannica. 
I need not particularize the nature of that contribution beyond saying that it included 
the widespread dissemination of the principles of parliamentary government, the 
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conception of the equality of man before the law, and laying the foundations of a 
Commonwealth of self-governing nations. 


In the closing years of the pre-nuclear age, Britain exhausted her resources in 
two wars which, in historical perspective, will be seen to have been wars against 
tyranny. 

It is my conviction that by far the greatest menace which faces mankind today 
is the danger of universal destruction arising from the fact that the struggles between 
national States in the framework of power politics are still thought of as contests in 
which physical violence is the final test, although in our more reflective moments we 
know that since physical violence has become-nuclear (and as things are now it is 
likely to become nuclear all over the world) the use of physical violence is suicidal. 
We hope to escape from this dreadful and menacing situation, first in the belief that 
it is so dreadful that no one will risk bringing it to a head, and secondly, that it is so 
dreadful and menacing that unilateral disarmament will take place. 


There is a contradiction here. If we all really believed it to be as dangerous as I 
do, disarmament would take place. Yet both sides prefer the risks of disaster to the 
risks of being—perhaps only temporarily—inferior in physical force to the other. 


When I consider that for most of my life the statesmen have been struggling 
without success to bring about universal disarmament, I cannot see much hope of 
results coming out of the pious platitudes uttered by the leaders on both sides. 


As regards the permanent maintenance of peace by a balance of terror—well, it 
is always difficult to suppose that everyone will sit on the fence for ever and a day. 
Now that we are sitting anxiously on a razor edge, I see no permanence in that. 


I therefore conclude that in this desperate and worsening situation, something 
drastic and revolutionary is called for. A bold attempt to deflect the fatal course 
on which mankind appears to be proceeding. That is why I believe that Great Britain 
should accept ali the risks and abandon nuclear energy for military purposes. This 
should be our unique contribution to the welfare of mankind before it is too late. 


There are those who believe, no doubt sincerely, that for Britain to take this 
step would also mean a step towards world domination by Communism. I do not 
believe that this is an inescapable consequence, but even if I could be convinced 
that this was the case, I declare that both on political and religious grounds, the 
temporary triumph of Communism is preferable to the destruction of mankind and 
a fatally poisoned earth. I say on political grounds because if we are right in our 
conviction that the principles of democracy and the love of liberty of the individual 
are basic truths, then they are bound to prevail in the end and one or two generations 
are but a flash of time in the story of mankind. To the Christian, an acceptance of 
the view that it is better to wipe out humanity than allow atheistic Communism 
a temporary triumph simply means accepting the thesis that the power of God’s 
Spirit is inferior to that of the dialectical materialism of Marx and Lenin as modified 
and interpreted by Stalin and Khrushchev. This to a Christian is both blasphemous 
and absurd. 


DISCUSSION 


Arr Carer Marsuat Sir THEoporE McEvoy: I would like to take issue with you, 
if I may, on the question of violence. You rather decried the effectiveness of violence, and 
I would submit that violence has been a failure—particularly in the cases you mention— 
not because it was violence but because it was ineffectual. The Russians have shown us 
how to use violence. They stamped out the rising in Hungary. That is how violence is 
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used effectively. As long as there is this threat of violence, we must be ready to hit first 
and hit effectively. We shall not, I hope, ever have to do it, but unless we are in a position 
to do it, something worse will happen. I know this is the standard view and everybody 
knows it very well, but I have to say it because I believe it and because one cannot let 
it pass. 

THE Lecturer: I think, as the speaker very rightly said, he expressed briefly and 
simply the official point of view of the deterrent, with which—if I made myself clear—I 
naturally do not entirely agree. The case of Hungary has always been quoted and is 
very interesting, but I would like to make two comments. All these changes in the his- 
torical position do not happen overnight, although they happen very quickly. As I tried 
to make clear in my paper, I do not rule out violence entirely; I rule out nuclear violence. 

It is interesting to consider Hungary a couple of years afterwards. Mr. Khrushchev 
made a speech in which he made it perfectly clear to the Hungarian Government that 
he was not going to come to their assistance a second time if they let the situation get 
out of control in that way, and I have been told from various sources in which I have some 
faith that a very tough discussion took place in the Kremlin as to whether or not violence 
should be used, because I think it did the Russians a great deal of harm. There were many 
repercussions in Communist countries outside Russia from the fact that the Russians fired 
on the proletariat, and I do not know whether we have heard the last of it yet. I think 
it was probable that the Russian marshals said, ‘‘ You have got to be careful’’, because 
these Hungarians were not so intelligent as the Poles in knowing where to stop; they were 
almost asking that they should become a member of N.A.T.O. The military people said: 
“ That looks like a bastion going,” because one of the things I think the Russians are 
frightened of is a come-back by the Germans, and on balance they decided in that case 
that armed violence had better be used. But I think it was a matter of considerable 
debate, and I am not quite sure yet whether history will show that they did the right thing. 
It is on record that Khrushchev publicly stated that the Hungarian Government had 
better not count on them a second time. I think it was a very open question. 


I do not pretend for a moment that there are not still occasions on which violence is a 
better thing to use, but I think I would sum it up by saying that I am in favour of the 
use of appropriate violence of the appropriate kind in appropriate circumstances, and I 
want to get away from the idea, which I think we have had for most of our lives, that in all 
circumstances violence is the immediate thing you turn to. Certainly nuclear violence 
seems to be unreasonable. 


Captain A. Davies: Having commented on Hungary, would you comment on 
Czechoslovakia? Do you consider that they will have any freedom of spirit after another 
generation of Communist rule? Do you forecast that for us if the Russians come here? 


Tue LecturER: It depends whether or not you believe that man is born innately 
free. I can use the Hungarian example to prove my point. It was frequently said before 
the Hungarian revolution that once you had had a generation which had been under the 
Communist régime, they would not know any better. When you study the revolution, the 
interesting point is that it was started by the young intellectuals, the students, the very 
people who had been all their lives under the Communist régime, and it does not seem to 
be generally known that, even when the Hungarian revolution was on, for two or three 
weeks an extremely radical paper was produced by the students of Leningrad University. 


The point I would like to emphasize is that the Hungarian revolution did provide 
perfectly clear proof that merely to have the outside framework of a totalitarian State 
does not drive this thing out. Another example, not so convincing, is that of the Italians 
under Mussolini. We know they are sophisticated people who do not believe in anything 
much, but the moment Mussolini disappeared, the first general election held by them was 
a remarkable demonstration of democracy. I would say that democracy still exists in 
Czechoslovakia amongst the young people and the intellectuals as a cherished idea. 

If it were true that, by having a totalitarian government, say, in this country which 
closed the schools and abolished the Hansard Society and parliamentary government 
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and so on, freedom and liberty and democracy would disappear altogether after 15 years, 
I do not think it would be worth while. But I do not think that is the likely result. These 
things are not going to be got rid of by a tyrant being in power for a few years. 


LizuT.-CoLonEL D. W. Fraser: There is the point of view which is given in the 
saying of Patrick Henry: ‘‘ Give me liberty or give me death,” and I do not think that 
sentiment is yet obsolete. I would like to ask the lecturer whether he would support a 
simultaneous abandonment of all nuclear weapons by the United States, leaving the 
monopoly in Communist hands. 


Tue LecTuRER: With regard to your alternative of liberty or death, you are perfectly 
free to choose death if you please, but I am entitled to say that I regard that as a rather 
defeatist attitude. While there is life there is hope. As long as you are alive and your 
mind is working, you can struggle for what you believe to be right. May I illustrate it 
in this simple way? Will you try to imagine yourselves now in Budapest? You are 
among the Hungarian group of intellectuals who presumably started the last revolution 
and therefore we all know you do not like the government that exists today in Budapest. 
Do you really believe that if I told you I was in a position to arrange for an atom bomb 
to be dropped on Budapest in a couple of hours’ time you would all rise with one accord 
and say, ‘““ Hooray ’’? Of course you would not. I do not for one moment believe that 
the Hungarians wish to be liberated by being given death. If they do, they have only got 
to go home and put their heads in the gas oven, which they are not doing, so they do not 
want death rather than what they are enduring. 

On your second point about America, I wish America would have the sense to adopt 
this policy, but I am not anticipating that she will for the moment. What I said to my 
friends in the United States was: ‘“‘On two previous occasions it took you boys a couple of 
years to wake up to the fact that violence was necessary to deal with a certain kind of 
tyranny in the pre-nuclear age, and it will take you a couple of years to see that nuclear 
energy has made violence rather out of date,’’ so I am not expecting the Americans to 
do it immediately, but they may come round to it in time. 

Arr Vice-MarsHat M. HeatH: You have told us in your lecture that our defence 
policy should have two factors. First of all it should defend us, and secondly, it should be 
able to strike at the enemy. But, unless I am mistaken, you did not tell us how you pro- 
posed to do that. All you said was that we ought to renounce the nuclear weapon. If 
we renounce the nuclear weapon and do nothing else about it, I suggest to you that we 
shall not be able to defend ourselves or to strike at the enemy. 


Tue Lecturer: I think my reply must be that first of all I do not think we can 
defend ourselves by using nuclear weapons. We can only destroy everybody. But, as 
regards how we are to attack the enemy, considerations of time prevented me going into 
all the details, but if one can imagine that the policy I advocate would be adopted, on 
the positive side the kind of thing I would do is this. The Communists in China are 
admitting that they have a terrific famine, and for the Communists to admit this it must 
mean that they are in a pretty dreadful condition. It seems to me that the right tactical 
move in the cold war would have been for the United States and Britain to state: ‘‘ There 
are no politics in this. We now offer you five million tons of grain ’’—or some suitable 
figure—‘‘ which will be transported at our expense and put down wherever the Chinese 
Government wants it.” Perhaps they would reject it, although this is unlikely since they 
have publicly admitted they have millions of people dying of famine. The tactics need 
working out. We might put this grain at the disposal of the Indians or at the disposal 
of the Scandinavian countries, provided it is taken to the Communists. I think that an 
act of that nature—and there are many others one could consider—would strike a great 
blow for our cause in the Asian and African countries, which I believe is the decisive point 
where we should concentrate our efforts. 

I would like to reorganize Civil Defence—I am not against it at all—and call it the 
Civil Rescue Service. The other day I was talking to a Minister and he was wondering 
how to get soldiers for the Army. I said: “ I will give you one idea that I have discussed 
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with four sergeants at Aldershot, who all agreed with it. Tell the young men when they 
join that they can wear a flash showing that they wish to be regarded as always available 
for overseas operations by a United Nations Police Force, and also for something else 
that I would create—a Civil Rescue Force.’’ From the Civil Defence Service I would 
call for volunteers who would be prepared to assist whenever there are great natural 
disasters, like the Agadir earthquake. When that sort of thing happens there should be 
available a force of five or ten thousand—engineers and scientists and doctors and so 
forth—to go out by air instantly to the scene, together with food and other supplies. 
That would be much better than our pre-nuclear method of opening a fund in The Times 
and moving slowly, and having the Red Cross sent in and that sort of thing. We should 
probably save about £500 million if my policy were adopted. I would not for 
one moment reduce taxation, but would use the money saved on nuclear weapons in 
order to make quite certain that India makes a success of her three-year plan, because 
that I regard as a very important thing in the struggle between ourselves and the 
Communist Powers. It is in those sorts of ways that I would conduct the offensive. 


AIR VICE-MARSHAL M. HeEatH: I do not think you have answered my question. 
I am very much with you on this business of actively fighting the cold war. I think you 
are absolutely right and that much more should be done about it. But in the meantime 
we have facing us in Russia, and more so in China as time goes on, two nations which firmly 
believe in force as well as in ingratiating themselves into the minds of people and under- 
mining our method of livelihood and living, and so on. They are people who firmly 
believe in force and would use it if they could do so to their own advantage. They have 
certainly shown that they believe in it in many cases, so that we have got to maintain a 
firm defence. I would advocate by all means stepping up the cold war operations in a 
very active way, but in the meantime, for 15 years, nuclear power has kept the peace. 
It has not had to be used, and none of us wants to use it, but it has been used to keep 
the peace. It has not been used offensively. It is quite right that in the 15 years we 
have not taken advantage of the peace and have not advanced our cause sufficiently, 
but I do not believe that we can throw this defence shield of ours away and then open- 
heartedly set about your other scheme of fighting the cold war. I suggest to you that 
we must keep this defence and at the same time fight the cold war. 


THE LEctTURER: I think that is a difficult matter to argue about because we start 
from different premises. You state in the most dogmatic manner that our possession 
of the nuclear weapon has kept the peace. You may be right, but you cannot prove that 
it is because of that reason. The archives have not been opened yet in Moscow. I would 
rather agree with you that there may have been a period in Stalin’s time when he was 
thinking in terms of Russian divisions rolling west, but I do not believe a Finn would 
agree with you that they have been kept where they are because of any particular threat 
of violence on our part. The Russians can swallow them up at any time. 


I have often tried to imagine myself advising Khrushchev at some time after we had 
abandoned the nuclear weapon, when he asks: ‘‘ What do you recommend me to do now 
in the cold war?” As his adviser, would you say to him: ‘‘ Obviously you can occupy 
Great Britain,” because if you feel that—and I cannot prove that I am right—our minds 
are really on a different wavelength. I do not think for one moment that he would wish 
to occupy Great Britain. I think that would cause many more problems for him than any 
advantage he would get out of it. Do you feel that he would order us to give him half a 
million Vauxhall cars ? I am sure many people would be jolly glad to hear that news. 


I think these are pre-nuclear ideas, belonging to the pre-nuclear age, when one of the 
advantages of having superior violence at your disposal was that you could actually get 
territory, or loot, or women, or gold—things which were thought worth having. So what do 
you think he would do? You say that you would defend yourself. Against what? Because 
you and I agree, I am glad to say, on the nature of the continuing struggle which from 
your point of view is being maintained at that level because of the balance of nuclear 
power. If that balance disappeared, do you feel that we should receive an ultimatum 
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from Khrushchev saying: ‘‘ I propose to occupy Britain,” or asking us to send them gold ? 
Would you care to express an opinion on that, because when you have told me that I 
can then see what the reply to it is, if there is one ? 


Arr ViIcE-MARSHAL M. HeEatu: I do not want to monopolize this discussion, but I 
suggest that he would start by taking over Berlin. Very rapidly he would spread Com- 
munist influence, not only by the peaceful co-existence method but also by seizing 
territory—peripheral territory to start with—and gradually affecting governments 
until he had got Communist domination of the world. That is what he is aiming at. 
He obviously will not use violence to take over countries unless he has to, but if he had to 
he would have no trouble in doing so. 


THE LecturRER: I think this does illustrate the difference between us. You would 
advise Mr. Khrushchev that the best way to promote Communism in country X is to 
take it over. I do not think it is as simple as that. With regard to Berlin, I agree with 
you that if tomorrow we woke up and found that they were marching into Berlin, we 
should all be more or less obliged to commit suicide. But do you feel that we can stay in 
exactly the same position over Berlin, with no modification such as a United Nations 
Police Force or something like that ? I am afraid that Russia will recognize the East 
Germans. Mr. Khrushchev cannot go on saying that without doing it one day. Then 
the kind of thing that will happen will be this. The East Germans will begin to put the 
squeeze on. 


They might say that air exercises are to be carried out for 24 hours—only 24 hours— 
and therefore the airlift into Berlin should be suspended. There may be other little 
things like that. Do you feel that at any stage either the Americans or ourselves would 
say to the Russians: ‘‘ Stop, or else there will be a nuclear war in six hours” ? The 
Russians would say: “ Do not address your remarks to us but to the East Germans.” 
But we do not recognize the East Germans, and that would be the dilemma. If it is 
not seeming to advertise my own wares too much, you will see that this is the situation I 
have tried to work out in this book of mine, and it seems to me that from that point of 
view the nuclear weapon is of no use at all. 


I am much more frightened of the situation in France. I think there is a very serious 
danger that if de Gaulle fails, the right wing in France might seize power, in which event 
I do not believe the left would disappear. Then, if you had a real civil war or something 
like that going on, there would be an extremely difficult situation, and it might end with 
your having to deal with a Communist government in France. The nuclear weapon does 
not really defend us against anything, because we are thinking in terms of a mode of 
attack which I do not think is in fact the Russian intention. I may be quite wrong, but I 
have to base my defence ideas on my appreciation of the enemy’s intentions. 


BricapvierR K. B. S. Crawrorp: Does the 15-year history of the United Nations 
encourage the lecturer to think that world government is possible ? Secondly, does the 
past experience of nuclear war—Nagasaki and Hiroshima—encourage the lecturer to 
think that the loser in a future nuclear war will wait until he is completely knocked out 
before giving up? I would point out that the Japanese are not a nation to give up easily. 


Tue LecTURER: With regard to the United Nations and world government, I think 
that you have got to look at these things in historical perspective, and I think world 
government is bound to come if we do not blow ourselves up. It already exists in many 
functional respects. English is the language used at Moscow airport to land the aircraft. 
You have got to have that sort of functional arrangement at international level to 
co-ordinate air transport, and there are dozens of other examples I can give. As compared 
with the state of affairs 50 years ago, there is already an embryonic world government 
functioning. Secondly, although I know that the United Nations is up against an 
extremely tongh proposition in the Congo, what would have been the situation if the 
United Nations had not been there? There would have been a free-for-all amongst the 
great Powers. There may still be. The United Nations can do no better than the Powers 
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that compose it. Although I shall not live to see world government, and although I do 
not think there will be any day in the history of the world on which people will say: 
“‘ This is the day on which it came into operation,” there is today, as compared with 1900, 
a very wide network of world governmental administration—in health, meteorology, 
and many other spheres—spreading out all over the world, and we cannot have our modern 
form of civilization without this co-operation, whether we like it or not. 


If I understood your next point correctly, it was that Japan was subjected to the 
atom bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and today a nuclear war might not be so bad. 
I think that the atom bombs dropped there were rather Chinese cracker stuff compared 
to what the really big thing would be today with the H-bombs. I hold the view that once 
a large-scale nuclear war started, the devastation would be so tremendous that it would 
quickly lead to the end of civilization. Even the Americans talk of an acceptable casualty 
figure of 30 per cent. of the population—they talk of that as an acceptable upper limit. 
Does anybody really imagine that this country could exist in a recognizable form if two 
or three H-bombs had obliterated London? It is impossible to suppose that anything 
which could be recognized in any way as civilization could exist after a nuclear war. 


AIR Commopore C. A. TURNER: Having listened to this discussion, it appears to me 
that the lecturer has made an extraordinarily good case for the success of the Western 
nuclear defence policy. Since the West has had the nuclear deterrent as the ultimate 
sanction there has been not one inch further territorial aggression in Europe; further, 
the credibility of the deterrent has effected a change in the basic philosophical thinking 
of the Marxists concerning the inevitability of war, and I suggest that that is a very major 
success. Under the protection of this umbrella, we are free to conduct our offensive 
against the Communists in the social and economic fields. The lecturer spoke of violence. 
What we have is the potentiality for violence; violence of such magnitude that its use 
except in the last resort is unthinkable. But it keeps the peace, and for that reason I 
think we have to keep it. 


THE LECTURER: You state in the most confident manner that the nuclear weapon 
has preserved peace and changed the thinking in the Kremlin. I do not think it is our 
nuclear weapon which has changed it. They have them, too, and I should expect 
Mr. Khrushchev to be rather more well disposed to my ideas than some people in this 
audience. I think he is well aware of the dangers involved. 


You seem to rule out any possibility of the danger of a mistake arising, and I take 
it that you would agree with me that if a mistake did arise, it would be a pretty fatal one. 
The possibilities arising over a period of years would be very considerable in number, and 
I think that eventually a mistake might well arise. Obviously in a single lecture one 
could not possibly detail all these possibilities, but I would invite you to think of 20 or 30 
Polaris submarines disposed presumably off the coasts of the Soviet Union, and on the 
Soviet side 20 or 30 Polaris submarines in the Pacific and the North Atlantic. It would 
not be surprising if the day were to come when the Americans would wish they had never 
invented it, because in the last resort they are much more vulnerable to attack by Polaris 
submarines than the Russians. I think we should probably drift into a sort of underwater 
U.2 existence. These things will start stalking each other, and one will knock out the 
other, but it will not do the job sufficiently, so that there will be evidence of some kind. 


I do not think we are very far from the time when we shall have satellites going round 
the earth (it is under serious investigation in America and presumably in Russia as well) 
with H-bombs which can be released at the appropriate moment. The satellites will 
take 40 minutes to go round the earth. 


I am not so dogmatic as the nuclear maniacs, who are always so absolutely certain 
that peace has been maintained because of this. I say it may be or it may not be, and I 
am not absolutely certain that you can go on existing with satellites going round the 
earth with H-bombs, and 20 or 30 submarines off the coast of each great Power, and 
dozens of brigadiers deciding when to let the things off, and Polaris missiles cruising 
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about on barges in canals and on railway wagons and so forth, so that you can go up to 
Euston station and have a look at it before it moves down to the Southern Railway. 
I do not think that is a safe kind of life to live, and that is one of my reasons for wishing 
to give it up. 

COMMANDER M. K. MacGwire: When we are discussing how to deal with the present 
situation, it is useful to look back and see why we are in it and what it is we are defending. 
I do not think that we are in this struggle for the cause of freedom, or for the many other 
high-sounding principles which are talked about so frequently. If that were so we should 
have dealt with the Russians in 1934, when they were at their peak of nastiness. I myself 
think that we are in it only because the Communists threaten our existence; we are 
struggling for survival. 


Have we in fact anything to defend that is of greater worth than mere survival? 
In your book Defence in the Nuclear Age, you conclude that there is the Western ‘ idea.’ 
I myself think that it is something beyond that, and that the real distinctions between 
us and the Soviets synthesizes into the fact that we claim to believe that the ends can 
never justify the means, whilst they believe the exact opposite. 


This belief of ours is important, and must be borne in mind when we start saying ° 
** Give me liberty or give me death.”” In occupied Europe under Nazism—which I think 
in many ways was much more beastly in its practical application than Communism—only 
a very small proportion of the population opted for the relative dangers of the Resistance. 
When men claim that on the whole people prefer death to loss of freedom, one has only 
to look at the last war to see that it was not so then. Another point is that some two- 
thirds of the world’s population does not really mind what the West thinks on this score; 
they themselves are far too concerned in getting on with what interests them. It is 
important that we should bear these points in mind when we are deciding how to deal 
with the present situation, and before we volunteer the rest of the world into a nuclear war. 


Turning to the question of the enemy’s intentions, I agree with the lecturer that we 
always interpret them from our own Western viewpoint. While it is not possible to rule 
whether nuclear weapons deterred the Soviets from major war, they certainly did not 
prevent Korea or Dien Bien Phu. Personally, I do not think that the Russians had any 
intention of rolling through Europe in 1949 or 1950, and in fact I doubt whether they 
even had the physical capability of doing so. 


BRIGADIER K. B. S. CRawrorp: Is the lecturer quite sure that the devastation will 
be universal? 

Tue Lecturer: I am not sure of anything. One can only go by what the Civil 
Defence people tell us ; that an H-bomb exploded over Piccadilly Circus would turn over 
a bus at Epsom. I would rather not try the experiment. I have yet to hear even the 
most ardent advocate of the nuclear deterrent say that you can drop a shower of H-bombs 
and get away with it. That is what we thought was so dangerous about the Chinese 
thinking on the question of nuclear warfare—that they could lose 100,000,000 people 
and still carry on as a nation, because their economy is not in the complex state of the 
Western Powers. 


Rear-ApMIRAL L. W. Murray: You spoke in your lecture about the incident in 
September when Air Marshal Slemon recognized the possibility of a mistake. I dislike 
trying to argue with the instigator of a famous News Letter, who has plenty of information 
available to him, but I believe that the final interview with the Air Marshal, after the 
dust had died down, was to the effect that the radar station found something they did not 
understand. That was reported to headquarters. He did not understand it either, 
but never was there any thought that missiles were being fired at the United States, 
so he did not call for action. 


Tue Lecturer: I do not want to make too much of that; I have no sources of 
information. I was only quoting The Guardian, which stated quite specifically in the 
despatch that I read that the official defence people in Ottawa had now revealed something 
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which had been kept secret. They had done it because the American Press had got hold 
of the story and attributed the action to the Commanding Officer at the time, who in 
fact was on leave. It was his No. 2, this Air Marshal, who had done the thing, and so the 
defence authorities in Ottawa held a Press Conference and stated what I quoted. It 
may be wrong. I have written to Canada to find out and get a full report, but it seems 
that something must have happened. I have the authority of our own Prime Minister 
for saying that there is—and obviously there must be—a danger of some mistake or 
misapprehension. I have not had time to go into the question. 


Two years ago I was out in Israel and began to have my suspicions, when shown 
round the Weizman Institute, that there were some gentlemen there interested in various 
applications of atomic energy, and I feel extremely worried at the thought of the Middle 
East Powers, Israel and the others, beginning to get atomic weapons. It seems to me 
that it is going to be very difficult to prevent these things spreading, especially now that 
we have the small tactical weapon in the suitcase, and so forth. One can so easily imagine 
a tremendous explosion taking place, the sort of thing that happened when the American 
flagship was blown up in Manila harbour. There was great speculation as to the cause, 
but it was that incident that started off the American-Spanish War. 


If I may attempt to sum up, I feel that where I differ from most people in this room 
is that I sincerely believe that humanity is now faced with something quite new and 
something completely revolutionary, something almost as new, one might say, as it 
would be if we suddenly really believed the Second Coming was going to happen tomorrow. 
If we really believed that, quite a number of people would change their modes of conduct 
all of a sudden. I think we are up against a completely new situation. I believe humanity 
is in very grave danger of destroying itself. Year by year it is getting in worse danger, 
and it would be to the honour and glory of this country to take risks and to take a radical 
step to turn humanity back from the fatal path along which, in my opinion, it is driving 
to destruction. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Our lecturer this afternoon, in his lecture and in the discussion, 
has shown the same clarity and vigour we are accustomed to finding in his writings. 
He combines to an extraordinary degree deeply held personal convictions, the courage 
of these convictions, and the ability to express them. Whether we agree with him or 
not, he has given us a great deal to think about on a subject which, more than any other 
subject today, demands the attention of every thinking ian and woman. On behalf of 
the Council of the Institution I should like to say how very grateful we are tohim. Thank 
you very much. (Applause.) 


THE LECTURER: It only remains for me to thank you very much for the attention 
you have given to this lecture, and I am sure that I am voicing all your opinions in thanking 
Sir Robert Scott for having taken the chair. I am deeply honoured that a gentleman in 
his position should have thought it worth while to take the chair at a lecture of this 
character. (Applause.) 
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On Wednesday, Ist February, 1961, at 3 p.m. 
REAR-ADMIRAL J. P. SCATCHARD, D.S.C., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is with pleasure this afternoon that I introduce Mr. Buchan. 
He really needs no introduction. He has been Director of the Institute for Strategic 
Studies since 1958—in fact, since it assumed its present form—and he is therefore very 
much responsible for the important position which it now holds. Previous to that, he 
has been the Assistant Editor of The Economist; he has been Diplomatic and Defence 
Correspondent of The Observer, and I would therefore like to say that he is very well 
qualified to deal with what, to me, is a very difficult subject this afternoon, ‘‘ The 
Deterrent and Disarmament.” 


LECTURE 


AM deeply honoured by the invitation to speak to you today, and for the 

| it gives me to gather together and present some of the threads 

of ideas that are being woven in my own small Institute—a body that is dedicated 

to the same high purpose as your own, but which is very much its junior in length 
of service. 


This afternoon I am going to try to explore with your assistance a twilight 
area of thought where most of the pioneering work still lies ahead of us, namely, 
the relationship between the strategy of deterrence, which has hitherto been the 
cornerstone of international security, and the proposals for disarmament that are 
gathering greater and greater political strength throughout the world. Superficially 
or traditionally, there is no such connection. In the past those who have been 
responsible for national security, for strategic thought, and for military planning 
have not for the most part been greatly concerned with the problems of disarmament. 
Similarly, the more fervent advocates of disarmament, or of a particular disarmament 
proposal, have tended to be impatient with strategic considerations. The consider- 
ations involved in each approach to the question of international security appear 
to assume that a different set of political forces is at work in the world, and to 
require forms of expertise, or habits of thought or mental outlook, as distinct as, 
say, a policeman and a social worker. 


My purpose is to suggest that, in the modern age, any attempt to relegate the 
problems of strategy or national security, and the problems of disarmament or 
international security, to separate compartments of the mind, or departments of 
government, is not only misleading and potentially disastrous, but is impossible. 
What I would like to do therefore is to begin with an examination of the contem- 
porary arms race, to look at the practical validity of the types of disarmament 
scheme most commonly put forward, and finally to examine the measures of control 
or restraint that are the essential connecting link between a world of uncontrolled 
and increasing armaments and one in which their level has been lowered. 


There can be little dispute about the fact that we live in a very heavily armed 
world. There are 14 million men under arms in the northern hemisphere alone— 
three times the number under arms before the second World War. In this same 
hemisphere we spend well over {100 million a day on armaments and armed 
forces. And the nuclear Powers have between them a stockpile of nuclear bombs 
of the order of 55,000 megatons, or the equivalent of 20 tons of TNT for every 
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man, woman, and child on earth—a stockpile that is still growing. I think that 
we must never forget the magnitude of the forces of destruction that are being 
accumulated all the time, but equally I think we do no service to clear thinking if 
we assume, in a defeatist fashion, that just because armaments are accumulating 
so fast we are heading for an inevitable holocaust. 


In the first place, it is historically incorrect to argue that arms races between 
hostile groups of nations always lead to war. It is true that the first World War 
came at the end of a period of intensive competition in naval armaments. However, 
there was an equally intensive competition in naval armaments between ourselves 
and the French in the last 40 years of the last century which ended not in war but 
the Entente Cordiale. It petered out as other arms races have, through the discern- 
ment on the part of the competing Powers that both had a more important common 
enemy—a consideration that may be highly relevant in the next 20 years as China 
becomes a great, and apparently implacable, Power. Conversely, I need not remind 
you that the two savage conflicts of our own time, the second World War and the 
Korean War, were the product of situations in which one side had been unwilling 
to enter into a sufficiently energetic armament programme. Second, this present 
arms race, in which we and the Soviet bloc are engaged, is different in kind from 
any that have preceded it. It can be argued that both sides are trying to build 
up, not a war-winning capability but a purely deterrent or defensive capability. 
It has been suggested that the present contest differs from the classic pattern of 
armament races in that neither side is any longer trying to pile up a superiority 
in offensive weapons and that both are tacitly seeking the same objective, namely, 
stability through the creation of the most effective form of deterrence to attack upon 
themselves at a bearable economic cost. 


This argument has considerable force. For instance, while it is true that the 
Soviet Union has a very different general concept of stability from our own, all 
the evidence shows that in terms of the nuclear balance of power, the Soviet Union 
has so far made no attempt to build a long-range striking force which could win a 
nuclear war with the United States, but merely to provide what is now called a 
‘minimum deterrent.’ Britain, of course, has never pretended to be capable of 
anything but a minimum deterrent. In the United States, there has been a pro- 
longed inter-Service controversy as to whether or not an effective posture of 
deterrence, adequate to ensure the safety not only of the U.S.A. but of its allies 
as well, requires a war-winning capacity; that is to say, a force large enough to 
ensure the destruction of all the enemy’s forces as well as to retaliate against his 
cities. But it has become equally clear that such a force is beyond America’s 
capacity and the present trend is to concentrate money and resources not on larger 
long-range striking forces but on achieving the highest degree of invulnerability 
that is possible for the present level of striking power by such devices as Polaris, 
hardened bases, and, later, Minuteman. 


Thus it can be argued that both sides are tacitly working on parallel lines to 
improve the stability of the existing balance of nuclear power; the Soviet Union 
by building what is a retaliatory force only, protected by the fact that the Soviet 
Union is a closed political society, and the United States by refraining from 
augmenting its striking force, and protecting it by technical devices such as 
mobility and hardening. Furthermore, all the evidence suggests that as time 
goes on the two super Powers are becoming increasingly cautious and conservative, 
as shown for instance by their actions with regard to Laos. The optimist can argue 
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that when political thinking on both sides has caught up with the facts of strategy 
and technology we shall have a stable balance of power, a ‘Pax Atomica’ in which 
both sides have the effective means to deter war but neither has the incentive— 
or possibly the means—to initiate it with any hope of success. 


However, I would like to suggest two fundamental reasons why I, at least, 
find it impossible to believe that a stable pattern of international relations can 
be developed, or indeed that nuclear war can be avoided, over the long run by 
unilatera] action alone on the part of the great Powers. 

The first is that, for reasons which I will not attempt to examine in detail, 
we have reached an era of continuous scientific and technological innovation in 
which change has become not the exception but the rule. This is essentially a 
qualitative and not a quantitative arms race. The military contest between the 
super Powers takes the form of intensive exploitation of scientific possibilities in 
which the atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb, and the ballistic missile may only be 
incidents, and not finite developments. Scientific innovation no longer depends 
on the work of lonely men of genius, but has become institutionalized with the 
resources of the two richest States in world history behind it. The United States 
now spends on military research and development over 100 times as much in real 
terms—that is discounting changes in the value of the dollar—as she spent 20 
years ago, and nearly four times as much as she was spending on the whole of her 
defence effort in 1939. In Russia, I have no doubt, the contrast is even more 
striking. Moreover, military technology is intimately related to civil progress and 
is not an isolated phenomenon created by the exigencies of the cold war. 


Since the military contest between the great Powers, or, if you prefer it, the 
unilateral action of each great Power to maintain stability, takes this qualitative 
form, the balance of power is at the mercy of technological change. It has already 
twice been profoundly transformed by such change in the past 15 years—by the 
Soviet development of nuclear weapons between 1950 and 1954 and by the intro- 
duction of the missile between 1957 and the present day. And in passing I would 
ask you to note that on each occasion technological advances created a greater 
political impression and affected the level of international confidence more sharply 
than their actual strategic consequences justified. Can we be sure that it will not 
be as profoundly affected in the next 15 or 30 years, or for however long a period 
ahead we ourselves feel a sense of responsibility, by similar changes? 


1 am not a scientist and am not going to be so unwise as to attempt any form 
of prediction as to what particular developments may or may not prove capable 
of development. Moreover, I am prepared to accept the most conservative 
scientific advice and to assume that the pace of change is decelerating, that new 
* break-throughs ’ are improbable in most fields, and that we should think primarily 
in terms of developments of known concepts in the fields of both explosives and 
means of delivery. But as Dr. Jerome Wiesner, the new scientific adviser to President 
Kennedy, has written: “It is an unpleasant fact that almost any invention the 
weapons engineers can conceive of can now be built, and the logic of the arms race 
seems to require that any possible weapons be built, no matter how horrible.” 


But I think that there will be no dissent from the view that science and 
technology have already brought the nuclear balance of power to a position of 
great delicacy. In this situation, there is a striking similarity in the views of both 
Western and Soviet leaders and strategic thinkers that the danger of nuclear war 
has four main sources. 
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The first is premeditated war. This is perhaps the least likely cause but it 
is one that still cannot be ruled out. The fact that statesmen on both sides are 
fond of saying that war is no longer an instrument of policy or a feasible method of 
settling international disputes does not decisively affect its probability. Indeed, 
the existence of nuclear weapons, by awarding so great an advantage to the country 
which strikes first, have given a powerful impetus to this particular cause of war, 
while at the same time providing powerful deterrents to it. The danger of pre- 
meditated war arises not from a F) marckian figure at the head of one of the great 
Powers but from a calculation by one side or the other, at the end of a long period 
when nerves have been rubbed raw by continuous international tension, either 
that is has achieved a decisive but temporary strategic advantage over its opponent, 
or that it is about to enter a long period of decisive strategic inferiority. 


The second source of danger is pre-emptive war. The necessity for a blunting 
attack has always played a part in the calculations of General Staffs, particularly 
in Europe. But it has acquired a quite new significance from the conjunction of 
catastrophic forms of explosive with very fast means of delivery. The latter has 
had the effect of reducing the time available for a considered political decision on 
the nature of an adversary’s preparations or intentions from a matter of months 
and weeks to at best days and at worst hours. In times of crisis or high tension 
there is a constant danger, which unilateral action can only minimize and not 
eradicate, that each party to the nuclear-missile balance will interpret the defensive 
preparations of the other side—the alerting of aircraft, the despatch of ships to sea, 
the departure of Governments from capital cities, the partial evacuation of cities— 
as preparations for attack. If such precautions are taken in a crisis by one side, 
or by both, it might require only a minor false step—the accidental discharge of a 
missile, a squadron of bombers 100 miles off course—to convince one side that the 
other is about to attack. Such is the devastating power of nuclear weapons that 
if a responsible leader is absolutely convinced that his country is about to be attacked, 
he has no option in responsibility to his own citizens but to strike first. 


The third danger is what is known in modern jargon as ‘ catalytic war’; that 
is the involvement of the responsible major nuclear Powers in a war situation by 
a third party, presumably an ally of one side or the other. It can be argued that the 
stakes of nuclear war are too high to permit either side to become embroiled with 
the other, in this fashion, against its will. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that in the course of the past 15 years both sides have acquired a large number of 
treaty commitments to allies of varying degrees of responsibility, and that the 
political exigencies of the cold war force them to maintain these in order to protect 
the widest possible area from ideological or political encroachment by the other 
side. Can one be certain that the Soviet Union and the United States could stand 
aloof from a clash between, say, Nationalist China and Communist China, or between 
East and West Germany? 


The fourth danger, which is closely allied with this, is of ‘ escalation,’ of nuclear 
war arising from the inability of one side or the other to accept defeat or rebuff 
in a local situation. This would lead to the application of increasing force, first 
by one side and then the other, the introduction of nuclear weapons into the battle, 
tactical perhaps at first but rapidly mounting in scale before calmer views could 
prevail, to full-scale thermonuclear war. 


As I have said, these are not fanciful dangers and their existence has been 
acknowledged and analysed in very similar fashion both in the Soviet Union and in 
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the West. What is also developing on both sides is a growing identity of view that, 
in the long run, continuous technological innovation may heighten rather than 
diminish them, that the more secure strategic balance which we see developing 
in the years immediately ahead, as the West develops forms of retaliation that are 
comparable in invulnerability to those of the Soviet Union, may be only a plateau 
of security which could be upset later in this decade or certainly in the next. Let 


us, therefore, try to relate these four principal dangers to what we know to be brewing 
in the laboratories. 


Starting with the danger of premeditated war, we have first the theoretical 
possibility of an anti-missile-missile. This is at the moment only in the development 
stage and does not yet look operationally very promising. However, so rapid is 
the rate of advance in missile techniques and guidance that some time in the next 
decade it may become so. If it does, it would have the effect of making one side, 
presumably the United States, relatively much less vulnerable to missile attack 
than the Soviet Union, and this would be profoundly destabilizing. Another well- 
advertised development is the possibility of putting hydrogen weapons into orbit 
in outer space with a controllable return path, again 10 to 15 years hence. This 
would give both sides unlimited powers of menace over the other, even if both sides 
developed such weapons simultaneously, and would bring organized international 
relations to a full stop. A third incentive to premeditated war would be rapid 
advances in radiological weapons, such as the neutron bomb now being discussed 
in the American scientific Press, which, by enabling an aggressor to destroy human life 
without smashing towns and industries, would present a particularly severe 
temptation for the Soviet Union. 


As far as the danger of pre-emptive war is concerned, technology is for the 
moment working in favour of stability. There are, however, some developments 
which must in the long run tend to diminish the relative invulnerability of the 
retaliatory forces of both sides, and therefore make each more nervous and over- 
anxious to react in an emergency. One is steadily improving missile accuracies. 
Another is developments in anti-submarine detection which over the long run will 
diminish the value of Polaris. Another is the reconnaissance satellite, which is 
still in a very early stage of development. And in general the problem of pre- 
emption may become worse as the missile steadily displaces the aircraft in the 
deterrent forces of either side, and the time factor becomes increasingly condensed. 


As far as the dangers of catalytic war or of escalation from limited conventional 
to strategic nuclear warfare are concerned, clearly the most dangerous aspect of 
continuous technological innovation is the steady cheapening of the processes 
involved in the production of nuclear weapons, and the clear danger that they 
will spread to other countries. Such potential developments as the gas centrifuge 
separation process or the fission-free fusion bomb carry this dangerous implication. 
In the more far distant future, advances in the techniques of fusion might so 
dramatically cheapen the process as to put nuclear bombs within the group of the 
poorest countries, or even of insurgents. Nor should this danger be considered 
solely in terms of nuclear weapons; chemical and biological weapons will become 
increasingly within the grasp of smaller countries as the years go by. 

But the qualitative arms race in which we are engaged carries a second danger, 
distinct from the danger of war itself but almost as grave. In my view, modern 
weapons of mass destruction and fast means of delivering them have become an 
independent source of political tension. The strategist and the disarmer have for 
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generations carried on an inconclusive argument as to whether arms are the cause 
or the effect of international tension. In general, I think it is fair to say that 
historically they have been the product of tension, but that they are now a prime 
cause. Thus their continued development undermines a number of other factors 
which are making for more normal and sensible relations between the Communist 
bloc and the West. Moreover, the technological revolution is not the only revo- 
lutionary force at work in the world, for we are also in the midst of a revolution of 
political nationalism which is producing great instability in the area outside the 
main East-West conflict. The danger is that continuous technological innovation 
may produce a deep and complex deadlock between the Soviet Union and the 
West, which will continue long after the time when the real interests of both require 
a certain amount of co-operation to confront common dangers—for instance, the 
rise of China as a new and much more aggressive great Power—and greater freedom 
of manceuvre to control the explosive forces of political change. 


All that I have said is no more than a lengthy preamble to explain my own 
belief that the unilateral search for stability, through continuous innovation, is 
not capable of producing and sustaining a stable balance of power. This is, I think, 
a conclusion that many people in the West have been reaching in recent years. 
I myself have recently been in Moscow for discussions with Soviet scientists and 
strategic thinkers and there is no doubt that this conclusion is shared by the leaders 
of Russian opinion. I think there can be no doubt that they are for the first time 
genuinely interested in seeking multilateral agreements with the West. For one 
thing they fear that if they and the United States maintain their present policies, 
both will lose control of their allies, the West of Germany, the Soviet Union of China, 
with all the dangers of embroilment this implies. They sense, I think, that they 
no longer have the technical lead of a few years ago while at the same time the 
dangers of accidental or pre-emptive war have not lessened. And they are aware 
that unless they can reach some measure of agreement their economic burden will 
not only not be diminished but will be increased by the need to compete with the 
diversity of American technological prowess. 


Similarly we have a new administration in Washington, able and ready to 
think in new terms. The question is; how do we exploit this favourable moment? 
The Soviet answer, to which unfortunately the West stands more or less committed, 
is to negotiate on total and complete disarmament to be carried out in the shortest 
possible time, the abolition of all weapons, stockpiles, armies, staffs, military budgets, 
research establishments, and so on. It would involve the creation of a world 
authority to police the process of disarmament, but would not involve any change 
in the structure of sovereign States. Now this, unfortunately, cannot be regarded 
as a serious proposal. At the worst it is political warfare, and indeed the Russians 
know very well how to make effective propaganda use out of appearing to favour the 
total abolition of armaments. At the best it can only be regarded as a substitute 
for serious thought about the problem. 


Total disarmament is a conceivable idea if we are prepared to envisage a world 
entirely different from our own with a strong authoritarian world government, in 
which nations have been reduced to the same status as county councils, and in 
which man himself has relinquished many social characteristics that he acquired 
over the thousands of years that have gone into the making of the nation State. 
But in a world of sovereign States, the idea of total disarmament encounters two 
wholly unsurmountable obstacles. First, technology is recoverable, and if you 
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destroy all weapons and disband all staffs and forces, you cannot prevent scientists 
and officials from secreting well-remembered equations and designs to be converted 
once again into weapons if the disarmament agreement breaks down. And it would 
break down unless the level of tension between States was maintained at a very 
low point for all time—something that is hard to conceive in an era when the world 
is going through a series of scientific, economic, and political revolutions simul- 
taneously. In the second place, a totally disarmed world of sovereign States would 
continue to be dominated by a definite ratio of power, since it assumes the retention 
of internal security forces. The internal security forces of the Soviet Union, some 
350,000, are more than all the police forces of free Europe combined and would 
enable her to dominate it. Military power, moreover, is only one form of power and 
if it alone were abolished, other forms of power, economic and political, would simply 
become more important. 


But if the idea of total disarmament is impossible in the present state of the 
world, where is agreement to be found? We know that for the time being total 
nuclear disarmament is equally unfeasible, since it is impossible to devise a system 
of inspection that would satisfy the parties to such an agreement that no clandestine 
stock of bombs had been concealed. Not all inspection systems need be completely 
foolproof to create the confidence that is necessary to make disarmament acceptable. 
Nuclear weapons are unfortunately the one exception, and until some foolproof 
method has been devised—and the prospects are not promising—one must conclude 
that the world is like a man who has been told that he suffers from an incurable 
but not necessarily fatal disease, say diabetes. At some point in the future, 
medicine may discover a cure; in the meantime he can only survive by taking 
rigorous precautions about his way of life. 


This leaves us with the various schemes of comprehensive phased disarmament 
which have formed the focus of negotiations between East and West over the past 
ten years. Without going into wearisome details of the abortive plans presented 
by either side, it is possible to single out a number that are common to both Soviet 
and Western plans. They include ceilings on the military manpower of the great 
Powers and eventually of the smaller Powers; a corresponding reduction in level 
of conventional armaments; a ‘ cut-off’ of the production of nuclear weapons and 
some plans for the destruction of stockpiles; since 1960, special measures to 
control and eliminate the means of delivering weapons of mass destruction; and, 
also since 1960, the creation of special control and enforcement machinery. The 
timing and the order of priorities suggested by East and West is different, but both 


envisage a three-stage plan and both now relegate final nuclear disarmament to 
the final stage. 


Now, without discussing the merits of different plans, it is, I think, possible to 
be somewhat more sanguine about the chances of negotiating a far-reaching agree- 
ment of this kind than it has been in the past. For one thing, the complexity of 
modern weapons systems does give some force to the standing argument of the 
enthusiasts for disarmament, that a far-reaching measure would be easier to inspect 
and enforce than a limited measure. For another, it is now much more widely 
accepted than used to be the case, at any rate by the advanced military nations, 
that there is no longer any such thing as national security, only international security. 
Most important of all, there is a much greater similarity in the military strength of 
the major Powers. It is no longer a question of trying to define a balance that offsets 
land power against air power, and it might be easier to negotiate disarmament as 
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both sides become primarily bomber-missile-submarine powers without too great 
a discrepancy in land power. Russia is more prepared to accept inspection; the 
West is less insistent on foolproof inspection. 


But, quite apart from the discouraging history of attempts to negotiate multi- 
lateral disarmament, the idea rests on three conditions which are not easy to translate 
into reality. In the first place, since it assumes the continuation of an international 
order based on the sovereign State, it would involve the negotiation of a treaty, 
and this must be framed in such a way that it puts no one State at a disadvantage 
vis-a-vis its adversaries and neighbours. This involves reconciliation, first, of 
opposed ideas on timing and emphasis of different phases, for each nation naturally 
frames its own plan in a fashion that gives it the greatest security. It also involves 
an exceedingly complex series of negotiations to maintain the existing ratio of power 
at a progressively lower level of armaments, and translate into agreements such 
indefinable advantages as geography. Moreover, in so far as disarmament would 
be comprehensive, it involves agreements not only between the larger States but 
between the larger and the smaller States of the world. The latter, most parti- 
cularly the new countries of Africa and Asia, are very anxious to see the great 
Powers disarmed, but there is no certainty that they are ready to disarm themselves. 
I don’t say that it is impossible to negotiate such a treaty; what I do say is that 
it would take a very long time, and time is not on our side. It took the League 
of Nations 12 years to draw up a set of disarmament treaties in a world which com- 
prised only some 30 sovereign States, and against a background of much simpler 
and less dynamic military technology. Nuclear weapons undoubtedly create a 
greater sense of urgency in the 1960s than existed in the 1920s. But can we be sure 
that our negotiators could shorten this time span in a world which is not composed 
of 30 sovereign States but of nearly 100? Can we afford to let, say, another decade 
elapse before any physical action has been taken to get the arms race under control? 
For the world of 1971 will be infinitely more complex than our own. 


The second requirement for a system of partial disarmament is a world authority. 
This need not be as all-embracing as it would have to be for a system of total dis- 
armament, that is to say, it would not require to have the whole monopoly of 
military force in the world. But it would have to be powerful enough to be capable 
not only of arbitrating disputes between nations but also enforcing its decisions. 
Again, this is something that is not impossible of fulfilment. But how long is it 
going to take us to get agreement on such an authority at a time when the Russians 
are actively calling into question the whole structure of the United Nations? How 
can it operate if there is no concert of the great Powers? 


The third requirement of general and comprehensive disarmament is that we 
maintain during the whole of the disarmament period a low level of tension between 
sovereign States, and in particular the major world Powers. This is not as unrealistic 
as assuming the absence of all international tension which we would have to assume 
under a system of total disarmament, but can we even assume a low level of inter- 
national tension in an era of world history when the military revolution is only 
one of several that are going forward simultaneously? One can only conclude 
that the Russians, in stating that disarmament must be achieved while insisting 
that they will encourage every situation of unrest and subversion throughout the 
world, have not yet begun to do the most elementary thinking about the political 
conditions which are necessary to bring disarmament negotiations anywhere near 
fruition. 
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Discouragement with the tremendous problems of multilateral disarmament 
in the present state of the world, coupled with a sense of urgency, has led many 
people in the West to try to approach this difficult and urgent problem from a new 
angle. This is to try to identify those areas of the arms race or the balance of power, 
particularly the nuclear balance, where both the West and the Soviet Union have 
a genuine identity of interest, and from this to evolve a concept of ‘ arms stabili- 
zation’ by mutual agreement. This school of thought has many exponents in the 
United States. Its central premises are, first, that the proper objective of negotia- 
tions should be not the dismantling of the nuclear balance of power but the 
perfecting of it. It is concerned not so much with the elimination of weapons as 
with attacking the likely causes of war. It is concerned with the most urgent current 
dangers, and therefore primarily with the Soviet-American relationship. Second, 
that the objective of negotiation is the identification of common interests—areas 
where both we and the Russians could lose equally—rather than attempting to 
resolve conflicting interests. It follows from this that success does not necessarily 
depend on mutual trust, and continued distrust or political hostility is assumed. 

Now there are a number of pitfalls in this doctrine of arms stabilization or 
arms control, which I will examine later. But it does have the shining merit of taking 
the world as it is. Many of our present troubles spring from a wrong ordering of 
priorities; from an attempt to put last things first and to draw up schemes for an 
ideal world before we have yet laid its foundation. 

What are these areas of potential common interest, these fields where both 
sides could lose equally? At this moment three things seem to stand out. The first 
is to prevent nuclear weapons spreading to Powers other than the four that already 
have developed them—to the so-called Nth Powers. There are two ways of 
tackling this problem. The first is by a negotiated ban on further nuclear testing. 
The negotiations on this first got under way in 1958 for a different reason, through 
world anxiety about the medical effects of nuclear tests. But the longer they have 
gone on, the clearer it has been to both sides that a test ban represents a very 
useful device for preventing the smaller countries from developing their own 
nuclear weapons. For this reason the Russians and the Americans and ourselves 
have been anxious to pursue them in spite of the complex technical problems which 
they have encountered, and in spite of a continuing high level of political friction 
between the three countries. I think it is fairly certain that the nuclear test 
treaty will be signed in the near future now that we have a new administration in 
Washington which can reach a firm decision that a test ban is in the long-term 
interest of the West. If it is, it will be the first really significant step towards arms 
control that has been taken since the cold war began. It is symptomatic, however, 
of the very long time period involved that it will probably be of the order of seven 
years between the beginning of the negotiations and the complete installation of 
the control machinery, even if France, China, and the other major countries can be 
persuaded to adhere to it. The other avenue of progress is through stringent control 
of all fissile material that is transferred to smaller countries for civil reactors. Nego- 
tiations on this are going on in the International Atomic Energy Authority although 
the idea of inspection meets with considerable resistance from smaller countries. 
In the longer run it may be necessary to reach agreement to abandon certain scientific 
developments which would markedly cheapen the process of developing nuclear 
weapons, 

The second field of clear common interest between both sides is that of 
providing safeguards against surprise attack. Like all measures of arms control, 
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this must start with unilateral action before multilateral action can be fruitfully 
pursued. In this case unilateral action must be taken by both sides, but most 
particularly by the West, to go ahead as fast as possible with the development 
of the most invulnerable forms of second strike deterrence possible, such things 
as Polaris, solid-fuelled missiles, and so on, and with the development of improved 
control and reaction systems. When this has happened—and we should see some 
good progress in this in two to three years—it is possible to envisage negotiations 
along two lines. The first would be the progressive scrapping of more dangerous 
weapons systems in the armouries of both sides. These are the obsolescent liquid- 
fuelled missiles; such as the older I.C.B.Ms. in the United States, the Thor missiles 
in East Anglia and their counterparts in the Soviet Union, weapons that are pro- 
vocative because they themselves are so vulnerable that they could only be used 
to strike first. Nor is it only a question of missiles. Bombers that have insufficient 
warning time or inadequate dispersal facilities are similarly provocative. The 
Soviet Union has always refused to discuss this problem of surprise attack except 
in the context of the withdrawal of the American Strategic Air Command from 
its overseas bases from around the periphery of the Soviet Union, from Britain to 
Okinawa. As the United States develops more dependable and effective forms of 
deterrence based on North America itself and on the oceans, it may well prove 
possible to negotiate on such a basis. 


The other line of attack is to discuss forms of warning and inspection. Now 
the older ideas on this subject, such as President Eisenhower’s proposal of 1955 
for ‘ open skies,’ or for mutual aerial inspection of the territory of the Soviet Union 
and the United States, are now obsolete. Efforts to maintain a strategic warning 
system in the form of aerial reconnaissance will not divulge the state of readiness 
of a missile base, and to attempt to impose such a system might be a source of tension 
rather than of reassurance. The speed of missiles, and even of jet aircraft, has ren- 
dered out of date ideas of tactical warning such as overlapping radar screens. Indeed, 
if invulnerability is a real safeguard, it is in the interests of both sides to abandon 
developments such as the U.2, reconnaissance satellites, or submarine detection 
devices that could diminish it. 


It is probably now necessary to consider the problem not in military but in 
political terms. If the danger of pre-emption is a real one, then there is high 
interest on both sides, in a time of crisis or tension, in reassuring the other that it 
is not preparing any form of attack or aggressive action. What this probably 
means is the mutual appointment of Ambassadors of Cabinet rank or special status 
in the nuclear capitals, and establishment of some form of direct communication 
between Moscow, Washington, and London; something which does not exist at 
the moment. It is also well worth considering a special surveillance force, probably 
under the U.N., which, at the bidding of either side, could rapidly move into the 
strategic bases of either side to provide direct material and physical evidence that 
no form of attack was being planned. 


Closely allied with measures to safeguard against surprise attack are ideas for 
mutual agreement to stabilize the size of the deterrent force. There have been some 
very sophisticated American calculations to show that there is an optimum size 
for a second strike force which is considerably larger than the number of missiles 
at present on both sides but is not infinite. Assuming that the destruction of 50 
cities is a deterrent, you need a total force which will leave 50 missiles intact after 
attack. Assuming that in the present state of accuracies, dependability, etc., one 
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side or the other could knock out go per cent. of the other’s forces, then you need a 
force of 500 missiles on each side. Such calculations have little connection with 
reality, particularly since it is impossible to assume complete parity on each side 
in missile performance or accuracies, geographical location, etc. But they contain 
the germ of a fruitful idea, namely, agreement on limitations of the overall size 
of deterrent forces. If this ceiling could once be established, it could then be 
progressively lowered as accuracies and dependability improved and mutual 
confidence increased. The point is that by this means you can shift the focus of 
inspection from operational readiness, which involves vast interference with national 
sovereignty, to inventory inspection at ports, shipyards, airfields, depots, etc., 
which is much less onerous. Agreement to stabilize the size of deterrent forces is 
in fact the essential connecting link with nuclear disarmament, is indeed the prior 
condition of it. 


The third area of common interest is to avoid the militarization of outer space. 
Neither side at the moment wishes to militarize outer space but, unless agreement 
can be negotiated, both will probably in the next ten years feel themselves forced 
to do so. There are two hopeful aspects about a negotiated agreement in this field. 
The first is that the weapons do not exist at present and are still only on the drawing 
board. It is the whole experience of arms control that it is much easier to get 
agreement not to produce something in the future than it is to dismantle something 
that is actually embedded in national military systems and on which the staffs 
have become dependent. The other is that at present there are only two Powers, 
Russia and the United States, who could possibly put military weapons into outer 
space. It is to avoid complicating negotiations on arms control that I myself 
would resist any suggestion that Britain, or Britain and Europe, or Britain and 
the Commonwealth, should become a third space Power. What one can tentatively 
envisage in this field is a three-stage agreement, by which the two countries would 
move progressively from notifying each other of their plans for space exploration, 
to a co-operative programme, to a joint programme operated either by the two 
Powers themselves or by the United Nations. 


There are a number of other ideas to be explored in the field of arms control. 
I myself have long felt that abolition of the missile represents a possible area of 
agreement, for the missile undermines international security because of speed and 
ease of concealment to a far greater extent than the bomber. There are certain 
hopeful factors; the missile has no civil use at present and it can only be tested 
very publicly. But there are formidable difficulties. Production can be easily 
concealed, and there is a problem of definition, for the ‘ missile ’ extends all the way 
from a Guy Fawkes rocket to the I.C.B.M. 


Finally there is an older range of ideas on arms stabilization, such as disengage- 
ment, or denuclearized zones in Europe, the Middle East, or the Pacific. The 
point to note here is that increasing ranges may make such agreements less 
meaningful. There is no value in reaching agreements that just register the fact 
that a particular area is no longer of strategic significance. 


There is no doubt that the American school of thought that gives specific 
measures of arms control priority over the completion of a comprehensive dis- 
armament treaty is motivated by a right sense of priorities. But at the same time 
I don’t believe that a policy of arms control is sufficient by itself. For one thing, 
such schemes by themselves assume the indefinite continuation of international 
order dominated by the Soviet-American balance of power, an assumption that it 
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is not wise to make in the world that is becoming in some respects less, and not more, 
bipolar. For another, the rest of the world, backed up by the Soviet Union, will 
not accept arms control as a long-term substitute for disarmament, since the rest 
of the world is concerned not only with the dangers but also the economic burdens 
of armaments to a much greater extent than ourselves or the United States. 


But measures of arms stabilization are the indispensable preliminary to 
disarmament itself. You cannot set a runaway train into reverse without first 
applying the brake, except at as great a risk to the train as its headlong flight. 
A stabilized system of deterrence is the only background against which disarmament 
negotiations themselves will have any hope of success. Only by maintaining a 
posture of minimum deterrence—albeit at a lower and lower level—through the 
period of negotiation and the initial phases of disarmament proper, can the great 
Powers be given sufficient confidence to begin the process of actually disarming 
and to accept inspection schemes. Only by first reaching limited agreements to 
meet the worst dangers of a world of uncontrolled armaments can experience be 
acquired in the techniques and skills—political and scientific—that are necessary 
to police disarmament proper. Only by identifying areas of common interest 
between the great Powers can you create the germ of that world authority that 
is necessary to enforce disarmament on a world in which the number of sovereign 
States is increasing yearly. 


For my part, I would like to see the Western Powers make a candid declaration 
to the world that, in the present state of international relations, total, or even far- 
reaching, measures of disarmament are incapable of fulfilment, but to couple this 
with a number of specific and imaginative proposals on arms stabilization. These 
the Soviet Union would find hard to resist, since in reality it is as deeply concerned 
with stabilization, and as unwilling to face the implications of a totally disarmed 
world, as we ourselves. But the time is past for generalizations, and unless we 
can rapidly apply the same kind of intellectual brilliance to the problem of stabi- 
lization that we now apply to the arms race, not only disarmament but peace itself 
may elude us. 


DISCUSSION 


VicE-ADMIRAL B. B. ScHOFIELD: Could the lecturer give some opinion about 
Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery’s suggestion, that the only sensible thing to do is for 
the nations with forces overseas, such as America and Britain, to bring them home with 
a view to creating an international atmosphere productive of tangible results in 
disarmament? 


THE LEcTURER: That is not disarmament. That is put forward as a measure of 
stabilization. I should have thought that the existence of forces overseas was not one 
of the prime dangers confronting us; it is not one of the prime causes of war. I should 
have thought that there were many more important objectives than that. It would 
have much the same effect, I suppose, as some of the proposals for disengagement, that 
each nation would be rolled back inside its own borders, and we and the Americans would 
come home. 


In some plans, such as the Gaitskell plans and other ideas of disengagement, the 
idea has been that the troops would be disengaged generally, in Germany or Eastern 
Europe, but the retention of American forces in France or Western Europe has definitely 
been envisaged. Montgomery’s plan would have the result of putting the American 
forces back in the United States and our own back in Britain. It would mean the virtual 
rolling-up of N.A.T.O. One would have to have gone a considerable distance in the arms 
stabilization programme before a far-reaching measure of that kind could be envisaged. 
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SQUADRON-LEADER M. F. ALDERSMITH: The lecturer suggested that banning 
nuclear tests might limit the expansion of the nuclear club membership. Surely this 
would not stop Russia giving Nasser or China nuclear weapons? 

THE LECTURER: It does not meet the direct transfer of nuclear weapons from one 
great Power to a lesser Power. For instance, if France were to adhere to the test ban 
treaty, it does not stop France giving weapons to Israel. That is another loophole which 
would have to be closed and which certainly the test ban treaty does not do. 


However, there is this much to be said for it. If you put yourself in the position of 
the General Staff of a small Power, say Egypt, how willing are you to convert to a complete 
nuclear strategy until you have had some experience with nuclear weapons—until you 
have actually tested them and seen the ones you have got go off—and until your troops 
and staff have had some experience? If the Soviet Union gave them to Egypt, it could 
be said that Egyptian troops would be trained in the Soviet Union. I myself think that 
it is so clearly against the interests of the great Powers to let nuclear weapons get into 
the hands of smaller Powers that a simple declaration that you would refrain from this 
would be sufficient to ensure confidence. By the great Powers, I mean Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union. 


Looking a few years ahead, what is a much greater danger is that one gets ambitious 
Powers—fourth, fifth, and sixth Powers—developing nuclear weapons. They might 


be much more prepared to give them to smaller friends in the neighbourhood than the 
big boys would. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I shall not say that I am defeated by what Mr. Buchan has said, 
but he has covered so much ground that it is still teeming round in my brain! So it 
simply remains for me to thank him very much indeed for talking to us this afternoon. 
(Applause.) 
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ASSAULT FROM THE SKY: CRETE 1941 


By Major T. A. Gipson, THE DUKE oF EDINBURGH’S ROYAL REGIMENT 
(BERKSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE) 


T his last press conference as Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, in Cairo 
A July, 1941, a famous infantryman, General Sir Archibald Wavell, summed 

up in his taciturn way the historic events of 1940-41: ‘“‘ We have had some 
successes, some setbacks.” Among the setbacks he doubtless ranked the recent fall 
of Crete. 


While it is perhaps indisputable that the loss of Crete was a defeat, if a somewhat 
Pyrrhic victory for the enemy, it is possibly less certain that it need have been so. 
“Crete was the grave of the German parachutist,”? is the well-known post-war 
testimony of Colonel-General Student, who in 1941 was the enemy corps commander 
immediately responsible for planning and executing the invasion. Perhaps even 
more telling is the recent book® by a former battalion commander of the German 
3rd Parachute Regiment, who graphically conveys his theme of wonderment that 


the German plan ever succeeded in the face of its severe disruption and heavy 
casualties. 


It is now some 20 years since the brief but savage Cretan campaign; the passage 
of the years and later triumphs have, not unnaturally, tended to cloud the memory 
of those dark days in the Middle East theatre of mid-r941. However, even a cursory 
study of the course of this unique campaign is to be commended still. Firstly, Crete 
stands out in military history as the début of truly ‘ third dimensional’ warfare; for 
the first time—and rather pointedly, never since—a campaign was decided solely 
by airborne assault; no ‘tail’—in this case a sea tail—influenced the victory. 
Secondly, it offers a very relevant example of the all-important necessity in war to 
draw fresh heart from a clear appreciation of the crises and disappointments 
afflicting ‘ the other side of the hill.’ 


Overriding all, perhaps, is that after the satiety of victory in the final wartime 
years, with the self-satisfaction it breeds, it is salutary to remember the defeats 
also. Not only are the bitter lessons to be registered and digested, but in a ‘ proper’ 
hard-fought defeat the higher military virtues emerge through the chaos; amid the 
leaden exhaustion and imminent disaster, the courage and endurance of the fighting 
troops, the leadership of the regimental officers; and the adaptability of the staff 
shine. 

As Crete, in an era when the internal combustion engine dominated warfare, 
was basically an infantryman’s war, these qualities were well to the fore in May, 1941. 


BEFORE THE STORM 


British troops first went to Crete in November, 1940, when two battalions of 
14th Infantry Brigade and some A.A. artillery landed. In February, 1941, the third 
battalion arrived. The Greek Army at once embarked their 5th (Cretan) Division 
for service in Albania against the Italians, leaving behind only recruit units. 


The main British interest in Crete was naval, Suda Bay being used as a fuelling 
base. Later, in April, 1941, the intention was to raise it to the status of a fleet base. 





1 African Trilogy, by Alan Moorehead. 
2 The Other Side of the Hill, by B. H. Liddell Hart. 
® Daedalus Returned, by Baron von der Heydte. 
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Hence the original defence plan, modestly afforded by 14th Infantry Brigade, was 
centred on Suda Bay, with one battalion, 2nd Black Watch, detached at Heraklion. 
To defend this mountainous, elongated island, one infantry brigade was, of course, a 
drop in the olive groves; im any case, its defence against an enemy mounting his 
attack from the European side, and not the African, was a very difficult proposition. 
The rugged spine of the mountain range which ran along its length dropped steeply on 
the south coast, but in the north fell away in long, gradual spurs that settled into 
arable flats of olives, cornfields, and vineyards. On the north coast were Canea, 
the capital, Retimo, and Heraklion, the main towns, and most of the villages. 
Consequently the communications ran laterally along the north coast, where the 
only real motor road went from Maleme to Heraklion, mostly in view of the sea. 
To the south coast a cart track ran from Suda Bay to within five miles of Sphakia, 
where it deteriorated into a goat track, and there was an earth road from Heraklion 
to Timbakion. Moreover, the north coast was well served with beaches suitable for 
sea landings. Even more crucially, the island’s three airfields were all in the north at 
Maleme, Retimo, and Heraklion. 


It would be easy, in considering the halcyon period until April, 1941, to be 
critical that little was done to fit Crete for an adequate defence, such as the con- 
struction of a north-south road suitable for motor transport to save shipping having 
to run the gauntlet of the exposed north coast. But 1940-41 was a period of great 
stress and strain for the Middle East as a whole, and troops and resources were thin 
on the ground. However, perhaps one justifiable accusation is that Crete, in some 
six months, had no fewer than six different commanders, which hardly helped. The 
last in this period was Major-General E. C. Weston, a Royal Marine, who arrived on 
1st April, 1941, and who was the commander of an impressive formation, the Mobile 
Naval Base Defence Organization, composed of 6,000 Royal Marines manning coastal 
and A.A. artillery and searchlights. His appearance on the Cretan scene was the 
result of the decision to make the anchorage of Suda Bay into a fleet base. But 
only 2,000 Marines from this rather luxurious force were to set foot in Crete before 
the storm broke. 


THE AFTERMATH OF GREECE 


What thrust Crete starkly into the front line was the evacuation from Greece 
on 28th-zgth April. On top of the 5,000 British garrison came flooding 25,000 
troops hurriedly embarked on merchant and naval ships, which landed them in 
Crete in order to make a quick turn-round to retrieve others from the shrinking 
bridgeheads in Greece. The fighting troops canied their personal and platoon 
weapons (some even laboriously humping support weapons). They were in good 
heart and only disorganized through transference from ships which had been dive- 
bombed en route. Most of the 1. of c. and administrative troops were unarmed 
and were to be a burden to both the defence and the ration strength. Of the 25,000, 
about 10,000 were British, 7,750 New Zealanders, and 6,500 Australians. On 
2oth April, Major-General B. C. Freyberg, G.O.C. 2nd N.Z. Infantry Division, 
also arrived from Greece, and after conducting that most wearying of military 
occupations, a retreat, was appointed the fina] commander of British forces in Crete. 


To quote a favourite phrase of yet another renowned infantryman, the new 
commander inherited a real ‘ dog’s breakfast,’ and he had to make it work fairly 
quickly. For on 24th April, Joint Planning Section (Middle East) reached the 
conclusion that an airborne attack on Crete would be mounted three to four weeks 
after Greece had been taken; and on 28th April, Joint Intelligence Committee 
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(London) reckoned that the enemy already had enough aircraft positioned in Greece 
to land 3-4,000 parachute or airborne troops in Crete in one sortie. 


By 3rd May, Creforce had been reorganized, to bring some semblance of SD 
order out of the ‘ dog’s breakfast.’ Briefly, the deployment was that the depleted 
2nd N.Z. Infantry Division (seven battalions, all of whom had taken a hard knock 
in Greece) was sited about Maleme and the approaches from the west and south-west 
to Canea; ‘he M.N.B.D.O. and the dismounted remnants of 1st Armoured Brigade, 
with 1st \/elch, about Canea and the mouth of the Akrotiri Peninsula; one 
and a half Australian battalions at Georgioupolis at the mouth of Suda Bay; two 
Australian battalions at Retimo; and the three Regular British battalions of 
14th Infantry Brigade, with one Australian battalion, at Heraklion. Over and 
above this, and dispersed throughout the orthodox order of battle, were composite 
battalions, composed of the waifs and strays of the British and Commonwealth 
forces who had either lost their units because they had sailed directly on to Egypt 
in other ships, or were gunless gunners or vehicleless drivers, and Greek recruit 
battalions who were to prove gallant of purpose but sadly lacking in training and 
equipment. That vital corollary for repelling any attack, artillery, was gravely 
absent; 25-pounders, minus breech blocks, had been left behind in Greece and 
resourceful British and Australian gunners manned some 49 Italian 100-mm. and 
French 75-mm. guns, many without sights. However, another arm very effective 
against an enemy transported to battle by air was modestly present; six Matilda 
and 16 light tanks were sent from Egypt on roth May. 


This picture perhaps does not look too untidy or depressing. But it must be 
remembered that the great majority of these troops had been thrust pell-mell out 
of Greece after a gruelling three weeks’ retreat under a virtual enemy air monopoly, 
and had fetched up in Crete with no more than what they stood up in or could carry. 
Such basic essentials of military life as cooking equipment, boots, and blankets were 
all at a premium. Ifa battalion could muster two or three 3-in. mortars, they were 
invariably without a baseplate. Moreover, the military administration had to feed 
not only the great influx from Greece but also 14,000 Italian prisoners of war and 
look to the needs of 200,000 islanders. 


For the veterans of Greece relaxing in their bivouacs among the olive groves, 
and for 14th Infantry Brigade who had trained and waited for the threat to develop, 
the idyll was soon to come to an end. By 13th May, systematic large-scale bombing of 
defended areas was widespread, especially against shipping in Suda Bay, which pos- 
sessed the island’s only deep-water jetty. British Intelligence predicted that the enemy 
attack would come on 17th, 18th, or 19th May, mounted by XI Air Corps (7th Air 
Division (paratroops), and 1st Assault Regt. (glider-borne), and the air transport 
group); 25,000-35,000 would assault by air, 10,000 by sea in the follow-up. This 
forecast was remarkably accurate on the timing and identification aspects, though 
it did over-exaggerate numbers. The follow-up to XI Air Corps was in fact 5th 
Mountain Division, plus one regiment of 6th Mountain Division, and a medium 
tank battalion. The remainder of 6th Mountain Division was on call. Practically 
all of the follow-up was to be air-landed, though a part, mainly heavy weapons, did 
attempt to come by sea, either with vain or dire results. 


On 19th May an event not without significance to the many who had been in 
Greece occurred; the gallant but pathetic R.A.F. representation on Crete, fout 
serviceable Hurricanes, two Gladiators, and two Fulmars, were evacuated to Egypt. 
Previously, the R.A.F. aircraft on the island had been flown nightly to Retimo to 
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escape the intense ‘ hate’ being worked up against Maleme and Heraklion. But on 
Igth May one Hurricane was shot down and two Fulmars were destroyed on the 
ground, and so the rest were withdrawn to a safer clime. Major-General Freyberg 
at once wished to mine the airfields, but this was overruled as it was intended, in 
what one can only describe as a pious General Staff-R.A.F. hope, that the fighters 
would return. 


Without air cover and sustained only by a slim lifeline of fast 30-knot ships 
which ran into Suda Bay during darkness (where they were unloaded by volunteer 
Australian sappers and gunners as the normal labour troops were past the effort at 
this stage) and cleared by first light, Creforce braced itself with the stoicism of the 
rifle-and-bayonet army of 1941 to meet the onslaught. 


MALEME, CANEA, AND SUDA Bay 


At 0645 hrs., 20th May, a larger force of bombers and fighters than usual appeared 
over the Suda Bay-Maleme areas and began attacking the defences with intensity ; 
each A.A. gun was treated to the undivided attention of two or three dive-bombers 
and many were knocked out. General Freyberg describes the onset of the invasion 
very well: “I stood out on the hill with other members of my staff enthralled by 
the magnitude of the operation. While we were watching the bombers, we suddenly 
became aware of a greater throbbing in the moments of comparative quiet and, 
looking out to sea with the glasses, I picked up hundreds of planes, tier upon tier, 
coming towards us. Here were the huge, slow-moving troop carriers with the loads 
we were expecting. First we watched them circle counter-clockwise over Maleme 
aerodrome and then, when they were only a few hundred feet above the ground, 
as if by magic, white specks mixed with other colours suddenly appeared beneath 
them as clouds of parachutists floated slowly down to earth.’’4 


Before the dust and confusion of the bombing had settled, about 75 gliders 
had landed silently on Maleme airfield and were rapidly disgorging their occupants, 
in spite of the defenders’ fire raking the area. The airfield was in the battalion area 
of 22nd N.Z. Battalion, which was also swamped with a direct drop of 400-600 
paratroops on its positions. These suffered very severe casualties, but the enemy 
attempt for the airfield was most resolute and tenacious, and all during the hot 
day a fierce and confused battle raged for its possession. A counter-attack, mounted 
at 1715 hours with one platoon and the two Matildas, went poorly; one tank’s gun 
was found to be unusable and it withdrew, the other reached the river flat on the 
west edge of the airfield and was there abandoned. By 2100 hrs., the enemy had a 
weak hold on the west fringe of the airfield but an increasing hold on the dominating 
Hill 107 to the south. 


Meanwhile, east and south-east of 22nd Battalion, 23rd and 21st Battalions 
were having stiff fights with parachutists and glider-borne troops landing in their 
areas; by midday some 400 enemy had been killed and the defenders’ mortars and 
medium machine-guns swept the ground. That afternoon, 5th N.Z. Brigade 
(Brigadier J. Hargest) sent a company from 28th (Maori) Battalion and another 
from 23rd Battalion forward to gain contact with the embattled 22nd Battalion. 
These arrived to find the C.O. of 22nd Battalion organizing a contraction of the 
remnants of his troops to a ridge south-east of the airfield and were able to cover 
the ensuing withdrawal which was completed about 0200 hrs. By first light on 





* Quoted in Australia in the War of 1939-45, Army, Vol. II, Greece, Crete, and Syria, 
by Gavin Long. 
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21st May, 5th N.Z. Brigade had overcome all enemy in its sector except for the 
vital 22nd Battalion area, which was under heavy pressure. The enemy’s Ist Assault 


Regiment, whose objective was Maleme airfield, had been hard hit but was still full 
of fight. 


Eastwards, in the weak roth N.Z. Brigade (Colonel H. Kippenberger) area, 
covering Galatas, three miles south-west of Canea in an area known as Prison Valley, 
the situation was firmer in spite of a formidable drop by 3rd Parachute Regiment 
complete, together with the divisional engineer battalion. After a day of spirited 
actions in the close olive grove and foothill country, the wide brigade front here 
was intact. At 1915 hrs., roth N.Z. Brigade mounted a counter-attack with 19th 
Battalion and three light tanks of the 3rd Hussars against Prison Valley. Initially 
this went well and overcame some stiff opposition, but when the two forward com- 
panies were nearing the Prison, the attack ran out of daylight and the forward 
elements were withdrawn to their own defence lines. Immediately outside Canea, 
the force reserve, in spite of some incursions by the scattered drop of 3rd Battalion 
of 3rd Parachute Regiment, was solidly in control of its sector. 


At 1100 hrs. on that first, hard day, Major-General Freyberg, from the meagre 
reports which struggled to him over poor communications (most of the telephone 
lines had been cut in the systematic bombing), realized that Maleme was the recipient 
of what is called, in euphonious German, the schwerpunckt, and placed his only reserve, 
4th N.Z. Brigade, less rst Welch, under orders of 2nd N.Z. Division. But the 
acting G.O.C., Brigadier E. Puttick, was reluctant to thrust all his eggs so well 
forward into the one basket of Maleme. It was known that some enemy forces were 
at sea, and sea landings still exercised a heavy consideration. Moreover, the male- 
volent influence posed by the 3rd Parachute Regiment Group in Prison Valley, 
though well contained initially by the valiant efforts of roth N.Z. Brigade, was that 
of a strong force well placed to cut the extended divisional sector in two. In 
Major-General Weston’s Suda Bay-Canea sector, glider-borne troops and parachutists 
who landed either by intent or mishap were swiftly killed or captured, though some 
isolated pockets remained. Late that afternoon, the weak 2/8th Australian Infantry 
Battalion (two companies) was brought from Georgioupolis to the south-west of 
Canea. 


But it was at distant Maleme airfield that the fate of Crete was to be decided. 
At 0810 hrs. on 21st May, a significant event happened. An enemy transport landed, 
in spite of the nine guns of cosmopolitan calibre and origin manned by 27th Battery 
R.A. and a machine-gun platoon bearing on the airfield. It emptied quickly of its 
content of fighting soldiers and took off. The enemy, hanging grimly to their toehold 
on the airfield, were working frantically to clear it of the chaos of wrecked and 
burning aircraft and gliders, using captured carriers to drag the derelicts away. 
More bad news was to assail H.Q. 2nd N.Z. Division that morning; not only were 
the expected fresh drops of paratroops descending but it could also be seen that 
transport aircraft were landing on the dry river bed west of the field and on the 
undefended beaches in that area. At r115 hrs. on 21st May, Brigadier Hargest 
proposed to Brigadier Puttick a two-battalion attack that night to retake the 
vital airfield and 22nd Battalion’s lost ground. Major-General Freyberg agreed 
to this plan and that afternoon, as 20th and 28th Battalions were to do the attack, 
instructed Brigadier Vasey, commanding 19th Australian Infantry Brigade, to 
bring 2/7th Australian Battalion from Georgioupolis, 18 miles away, to relieve 
20th Battalion. 
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Unfortunately, this very important counter-attack was doomed to go awry 
from the outset. Though the Australian battalion was ready to move at the appointed 
time, 1700 hrs., the meagre troop-carrying transport of all types and scraped from 
all sources had been arriving piecemeal during the late afternoon with the drivers 
unnerved and jumpy from the vicious strafing, and it was not until about 2030 hrs. 
that the last company, which was H.Q. Company elements acting as riflemen, got 
away. The relief of 2oth Battalion seems to have been completed by 2330 hrs., and 
its first two companies arrived on the startline at about 0245 hrs., after the Maoris 
had been waiting for some four hours. The attack went in at 0330 hrs. While the 
Maoris on the left of the coast road and the three tanks on the road itself made 
good progress while it was still dark, 20th Battalion soon became heavily engaged 
in the difficult close country cut with ditches. At dawn, the opposition against 
the Maoris hardened and the leading tank was knocked out, and 2oth Battalion, 
which had valiantly struggled to within 100 yards of the airfield, was effectively 
pinned down by intense fire across open ground. Also, with the light, the ubiquitous 
and seemingly tireless enemy air effort again swarmed into the fight. The C.O. 
20th Battalion decided to withdraw from his exposed position and fall back in depth 
behind 28th Battalion on the left. However, by now 28th Battalion also could 
make no further headway and the attack had shot its bolt. 


Grimly, the embattled N.Z. line went back to staving off more enemy local 
attacks as more paratroops entered the fray. During that afternoon, 22nd May, 
any thought of another counter-attack on the vital airfield was nullified by news 
that infiltrating enemy parties had cut the slender lifeline of the coast road between 
the hard-tried 5th Brigade and 4th Brigade echeloned to the east before Canea. 
That night Major-General Freyberg ordered 5th Brigade to withdraw to the ‘ Wadi’ 
Platanais, abandoning two and a half miles to the westward. “ In effect this decision, 
made at 10 p.m. on the 22nd, was an acceptance that Crete was lost. Thenceforth 
the enemy could use an airfield without hindrance.’’® 


The tide now began to turn perceptibly against the defenders. Under strong 
pressure, 5th Brigade withdrew again during the night of 23rd/24th May from 
Platanais through a line held by 4th Brigade and two weak brigades, roth N.Z. and 
1gth Australian, and went into hard-earned reserve. On 25th May, after an inter- 
vening day of the Maleme and Prison Valley enemy forces groping to make contact 
with each other and to act in concert, a fierce battle developed about Galatas ia the 
roth N.Z. Brigade area. To this savagely interlocked infantry close-quarter battle 
was hurried 23rd N.Z. Battalion; two of its companies supported by two light 
tanks of the 3rd Hussars put in a bloody counter-attack under the redoubtable 
Colonel Kippenberger, which succeeded in ejecting the enemy from the village. 
Elsewhere that day, 19th Australian Brigade (one and a half battalions) on the left 
flank had a quiet day, and the tired and muddled 5th and 4th Brigades tried to 
regroup for the fresh blows which all knew were coming. Meanwhile, in the south, a 
Greek battalion, with villager partisans, was attempting to hold a laborious but 
ominous outflanking movement in regimental strength by enemy mountain troops. 

That night, 25th May, Brigadier Puttick, acting G.O.C. 2nd N.Z. Infantry 
Division, told Major-General Freyberg that the whole divisional sector was under 
great pressure, and he proposed retirement to a new line running north froin the 
right flank of roth Australian Brigade. He said it was very doubtful if the line 
could hold its present ground the following day. To reinforce this statement, more 


8 Ibid. 
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gloomy news filtered in. In the south the gallant but partially trained and poorly 
equipped Greeks were about to break before 85th Mountain Regiment, carrying out 
the turning movement. At o100 hrs. on 26th May, orders were issued for a retirement 
to a new line along a creek one and a half miles west of Canea, and by first light 
5th N.Z. Brigade, tired and depleted, was on the new line with its left resting on 
rgth Australian Brigade. 


But now a sapping rot set in. Many stragglers, mainly from base units about 
Canea and Suda Bay and quite leaderless, began a general drift towards the southern 
fishing village of Sphakia which, by one of those instances of military telepathy and 
rumour, had assumed the aura of a place of salvation. In fact that morning Major- 
General Freyberg had signalled to Cairo that “the limit of endurance has been 
reached by the troops under my command at Suda Bay....” The magic word 
‘evacuation,’ to non-fighting troops shaken by the retreat in Greece, quickly got 
about and the general drift rearwards of straggling, uncontrolled groups through the 
olive groves could not be without its effect on the fighting troops. 


On 26th May the heavy enemy attacks that were fully expected came in against 
the thin and weary N.Z. sector, and by 1700 hrs. the situation was critical as a serious 
envelopment of the left flank of 19th Australian Brigade, carried along by the impetus 
of the enemy southern flanking movement, set in. The only force reserve, improvised 
as its title suggests, the Composite Brigade, consisting of Ist Welch, the 
dismounted Northumberland Hussars, and 1st Sherwood Rangers, was offered 
as a relief to 5th N.Z. Brigade, but Brigadier Puttick reported that such a relief in 
the current and very fluid situation was not practicable. As it had by this time 
fallen back on the environments of Canea, 2nd N.Z. Infantry Division now came 
under the command of Major-General Weston. 


With the agreement of his fellow brigadiers, Brigadier Puttick now proposed a 
withdrawal to the east of Canea along a line running south from the westernmost 
corner of Suda Bay. Major-General Weston, who had called at 2nd N.Z. Division 
H.Q. at 1800 hrs., felt he could not make such a major decision himself and left to 
consult Major-General Freyberg. A blanket of silence then enveloped the rapidly 
deteriorating situation; and as nothing had been heard from Weston by 2230 hrs., 
Puttick issued orders for the withdrawal to the head of Suda Bay, with roth 


Australian Brigade on the right, 5th N.Z. Brigade on the left, and 4th N.Z. Brigade 
in the rear at Stilos. 


Meanwhile, Weston and Freyberg had met twice, at 1930 hrs. and 2215 hrs 
Freyberg’s immediate reaction was to place the Composite Brigade under orders to 
move at 2030 hrs. to relieve the New Zealanders, but this order did not reach Puttick 
until 0145 hrs. Freyberg wrote directly also to Vasey saying that he must hold a 
wadi line 1,000 yards east of his present position until dark on 27th May. However, 
in both instances, on Brigadier Puttick’s authority, both the New Zealanders and 
Australians were already disengaged and were marching back through the night to 
the Suda Bay position. It was too late to stop them. 


The night was to be full of somewhat uncontrolled Allied movement. In 
accordance with the retirement of Puttick, the Suda Brigade (106th Battery R.H.A., 
2/2nd Australian Field Regt., ‘‘ S ” Battalion, Royal Marines, and the N.Z. Composite 
Battalion (all acting as infantry under O.C. ro6th R.H.A.) withdrew eastwards 
from its reserve position about Mournies, three miles south of Canea, while the 
Composite Brigade advanced to take up a position one mile west of Canea, quite 
unaware that the left flank was now exposed by the departure of the Suda Brigade. 
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The C.O, 1st Welch was acting brigade commander and was to remain so for 
that same confused night, until Brigadier Inglis, who had spent that day trying 
to locate the Composite Brigade, returned to his own command, the 4th N.Z. Brigade, 
at Stilos. 


At ooo hrs. Weston realized the danger to the Composite Brigade and ordered 
its immediate withdrawal. It appears doubtful if this order ever reached the Brigade. 
At dawn, the enemy attacked the Welch who were forward, with the depleted 
Sherwood Rangers and Northumberland Hussars supporting their left. By ogoo 
hrs. one forward company was surrounded and the other had lost heavily, and the 
battalion commander ordered his rear companies to cut their way out to cover the 
withdrawal of the remainder to just west of Suda village. At the original position 
a gallant and isolated handful of riflemen under a sergeant was to hold up the enemy 
advance until the morning of 28th May. 


As the rear companies of 1st Welch neared Suda, they heard the sounds of 
heavy firing coming from the direction of 42nd Street, an old bivouac area. This was 
an earth track running south from the main road to Canea, one mile west of Suda 
village, and it was here that 19th Australian Brigade and 5th N.Z. Brigade had taken 
up their new defensive position. To the rear in Suda was Layforce, a battalion plus of 
Commandos, the main part of whom, including their commander, Colonel R. E. Lay- 
cock, had only been disembarked from warships on the night of 26th/27th May in a last 
bid to reinforce Crete. At about 1100 hrs., a large force of enemy advanced somewhat 
complacently against 42nd Street and, alerted by skirmishing with the defenders’ 
forward patrols, began filtering forward through the thick olive groves. When their 
presence became noticed in the scrub across the track, a spontaneous move forward to 
close with the enemy began on the parts of 28th (Maori), 21st N.Z., and 2/7th Australian 
Battalions. Their charge drove the enemy pell-mel! out of the olive groves after a wild 
mélée with bayonet and sub-machine gun, and continued on for some 600 yards with 
the enemy in flight. The Maoris killed about 80 and the Australians about 200, at the 
cost of some 10 killed and 28 wounded. This spirited and brilliant piece of aggression 
by the defenders shook the enemy badly, and no further attack was mounted that day, 
though contact along the whole front developed late that afternoon. More dangerous 
was the considerable enemy movement that carried on all day along the hills in the 
south, steadily enveloping the 42nd Street position. 


Since, on the afternoon of 26th May, Freyberg had received orders from Cairo to 
abandon Crete, the dire necessity now was to safeguard the dusty track to Sphakia, 
where it was hoped that those familiar rescuers of recent Greek memory, the warships 
of the Royal Navy, would be waiting to salve the final act of the drama. 


THE Fryar Act 


At 2200 hrs. on 27th May, the rear elements from 42nd Street began to disengage 
and march for Stilos. So began the closing episodes to the gallant, if somewhat 
unco-ordinated, efforts of the Maleme and Suda Bay forces to stave off the inevitable 
result of the enemy gaining the unrestricted use of one main airfield. 


The rearguard consisted of that depleted and heavily tried warhorse, 5th N.Z. 
Brigade (now only a little over 1,000 strong), the small 19th Australian Brigade, and 
the fresh Layforce, to whom Major-General Weston attached the three remaining 
light tanks of 3rd Hussars and some carriers from 2/8th Australian Battalion. As this 
force stepped progressively back up into the foothills and the pass to the south to 
Sphakia, it covered a motley, disorganized stream of soldiery which poured antlike 
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over the hills to the goal of the evacuation beaches. The rearguard covered not a 
retreat but every semblance of a rout; most belonged to administrative units or to 
the so-called composite battalions that had disintegrated under the rapid and confused 
march of events, or were Palestinians or Cypriots. Many had thrown away their 
weapons, and the track was littered with abandoned equipment and stores. Several 
units which had been swept into the tide-race marched stolidly along with their 
weapons in formed bodies, but the majority had no other coherent thought than 
being bent on reaching the salvation afforded by the Navy. 


Fortunately, pressure by the enemy on the withdrawal was not as severe as it 
could have been. After a savage action at Stilos early on 28th May, mainly involving 
the Commandos and 28th (Maori) Battalion, and another battle at Babali Inn, the 
enemy rather lost the thread. That night, after another delaying action at Vrises, 
the rearguard turned definitely southward, where 4th N.Z. Brigade had a covering 
position at the mouth cf the plain leading to the pass to Sphakia. But on 27th and 
28th May, Major-General Ringel, G.O.C. 5th Mountain Division, had directed his 
three regiments on to Retimo, which was still resisting and to which he thought his 
present adversaries were withdrawing. Only on 2gth May did he detach one regiment, 
rooth Mountain, to follow up south. In addition, the enemy air diminished in this 
sector, since its main effort had been switched to pulverize recalcitrant Heraklion, 


Meanwhile, at Sphakia, embarkation began on the 28th under the arrange- 
ments of Major-General Weston and his staff, when four destroyers took away over 
1,000 troops, including 230 wounded. That night, three cruisers and six destroyers 
appeared for another lift. By first light on 30th May, as the final rearguard position 
was about to be occupied high in the mountain pass above the village, some 6,000 
troops had been taken away by the indefatigable Navy. 


The weary and footsore holders of that thin ring of defensive positions about the 
vital embarkation beach were 2/7th Australian Battalion, the reduced 2/8th Aus- 
tralian Battalion, Layforce, and an improvised Royal Marine battalion, supported by 
two guns of 2/3rd Australian Field Regiment. In front of them operated a minute 
and gallant covering force of the three light tanks of the 3rd Hussars and three 
carriers of the 2/8th Australian Battalion. The order to the final rearguard force was 
to hold on until first light on Ist June, though this was dependent on embarkation 
possibilities in the meantime. 

During 30th May the rearguard administered such an efficient slaughter to an 
over-confident enemy advanced guard on the main track that this ensured no attack 
the following day, though it was obvious that the enemy mountain troops were 
systematically encircling the small bridgehead and closing in from the flanks. On 
the evening of 31st May, three Messerschmitt fighters bombed embarking troops, a 
grim portent as, due no doubt to the enemy misappreciation, the last couple of days 
had been remarkable for the absence, at a crucial time, of the enemy air monopoly. 


At 1900 hrs. on 31st May, word come to H.Q. 1gth Australian Brigade, com- 
manding the rearguard, that embarkation would take place that night. The rear- 
guard force began thinning out and filing down the tortuous tracks to the beach 
area. Unfortunately, traffic chaos behind the beach caused infuriating delays; the 
route was blocked with motley throngs of leaderless men and a plethora of officers 
purporting to be movement control officers who contributed nothing in their nervy 
state but a loss of time and tempers. By the time the head of this disciplined column 
of fighting troops reached the beach area, where in fact the embarkation by means of 
three landing craft to the waiting ships had been going smoothly, it was 0215 hrs, 
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Only a token handful from each unit of the rearguard had been embarked in the 
landing craft when the die was cast. The waiting orderly ranks formed up on the 
beach heard, in the still darkness, that ominous sound, the rattle of anchor chains 
in hawse pipes. The naval ships, a cruiser, a minelayer, and two destroyers, sailed 
at 0300 hrs. with a final 4,050 troops embarked. 


It transpired that the C.O. 2/7th Australian Battalion (Lieut.-Colonel Walker) 
was the senior officer left, and he was handed a note by Lieut.-Colonel Colvin, of 
Layforce, from Major-General Weston directing him, as there would be no further 
embarkations after that night, to capitulate. As he debated with his second-in- 
command what courses of action were left to them, some of his men came up and 
complained that officers and men on the beach were displaying white flags. ‘‘ Shall 
we shoot them?”’, they asked. Walker instructed his men to destroy their equipment 
and escape if they could, and to the background of hundreds of unarmed men 
brandishing white flags, and strafing enemy aircraft, he began a long, weary re-climb 
up the path to the pass above the village. There he eventually met an Austrian 
officer and surrendered to him. ‘“ What are you doing here, Australia?”’, asked the 
Austrian in English. “ One might ask what you are doing here, Austria?’’, replied 
Walker. ‘“‘ We are all Germans,” said the Austrian.’? 


RETIMO 


An Australian force, in the main, covered Retimo airfield, five miles east of the 
town. It consisted of two battalions, 2/tst and 2/11th Australian Infantry Battalions, 
supported by two Matilda tanks of 7th Royal Tank Regt., 6th Battery of 2/3rd 
Australian Field Regt. (some 90 men manning four 100-mm. and four 75-mm. guns 
which were sighted through the barrel), two platoons of 2/1st Australian M.G. 
Battalion, and one section of 2/8th Australian Field Company R.A.E. (without equip- 
ment or explosives). In the hills to the south were two scratch Greek battalions with 
ten rounds per rifle, and in Retimo a worthwhile force of 800 disciplined Cretan police. 
Broadly, the plan of the Force Commander, who was the C.O. of 2/1st Australian 
Infantry Battalion (Lieut.-Colonel Campbell), was to deploy his own battalion on Hills 
A and D, which commanded the airfield to the east and south, and the 2/r1th on Hill 
B, a ridge about three-quarters of a mile to the west towards Retimo. One Greek 
battalion was placed in the gap between, and the other about one mile south of the 
airfield at Adhele. Along the northern fringe of the Australian positions ran the 
Retimo-—Heraklion road and beyond it, a few hundred yards, was the sea. The 
countryside was cut with spurs and ditches, except in the immediate airfield area, 
and covered with olive trees and, in many places, vineyards. 


Throughout most of the fateful 20th May, the Retimo force watched the groups 
of troop carriers wheel towards Suda Bay and the Canea area. At 1600 hrs. their 
turn came. Twenty fighters and bombers attacked, and soon afterwards an initial 
wave of 24 troop carriers lumbered in from the horizon. A steady rain of paratroops 
began to fall. In all, some 161 transport aircraft eventually disgorged their parachute 
loads, but not without considerable toll as they flew in slow and low into intense 
small arms fire. Seven transports and two other aircraft crashed in flames, and 
others were on fire as they flew homewards. 


® Australia in the War of 1939-45, Series One, Army, Vol. II, Greece, Crete, and Syria, 
by Gavin Long. 
7 Ibid. 
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On the vital Hill A, a considerable force of paratroops fell directly on to the 
positions of a company of the 2/1st defending it. A bloody and bitter close-quarter 
battle ensued between the paratroop remnants and the defenders, while enemy 
fighter aircraft roved helplessly looking for targets in the interlocked battle. At 
1715 hrs., Lieut.-Colonel Campbell ordered his two tanks, waiting in the olive groves 
between Hill B and the airfield, to move along the road and attack the enemy 
clinging to the eastern slopes of Hill A. Unfortunately one tank got stuck ignomini- 
ously in a drain on the north side of the airfield, and the other, after firing a few shots 
at its objective, fell into a gully eight feet deep; the subaltern commanding the 
detachment was killed while getting out of the one stuck in the drain. By 2115 hrs., 
the enemy had a precarious hold on the vineyard-studded northern slopes of Hill A, 
while elsewhere in the battalion areas of the 2/1st and 2/11th and the sandwiched 
Greeks, all paratroops had been killed or captured. 


On the front of the 2/11th, its consignment of paratroops had been swiftly 
despatched, many being hit as they drifted down. The main body of the survivors 
collected for shelter in the vineyards and terraces of the northern slopes, and from 
excellent concealment and shelter there, defied a general movement forward of the 
Australian line to clear them before dusk. However, large parties, estimated at a 
total of 500, were seen moving westwards out of medium machine-gun range to the 
village of Perivolia. By 2230 hrs. the 2/11th had 84 prisoners and many captured 
weapons. Moreover the battalion commander, Major Sandover, who was a German 
linguist, had translated a captured ground/air signals code book, and this was to 
prove invaluable during the following days of battle. 


That night, the 2oth/21st, Lieut.-Colonel Campbell issued orders for two attacks 
at dawn, the 2/1st to clear Hill A entirely, the 2/11th to flush the enemy elements 
between its positions and the sea. However, the enemy about Hill A was bloodied 
but not beaten. Before dawn they overran one section of an isolated platoon, 
advanced across the airfield to capture the crews of the two stranded tanks, and then 
withdrew. They anticipated the dawn counter-attack of the Hill A company with 
an intense hail of mortar bombs which shattered it; but at 0800 hrs, another company 
from Hill D and the dismounted carrier platoon swept forward around the slopes 
of Hill A and drove through the enemy positions to the main road, taking some 59 
prisoners in an enveloping attack. The surviving enemy fell back on a nearby 
olive oil factory on the outskirts of the village of Stavromenos. 


During the remainder of the day, both battalions flushed the coastal plain 
between Hills A and B, where some enemy lay pinned under the machine-gun fire of 
the Australians above them. Among the prisoners taken here was the German force 
commander, Colonel Sturm, complete with his orders. It was found that the enemy 
plan was to drop one parachute battalion west of the airfield and one battalion east, 
plus regimental support weapon sub-units; in fact, by error, two companies of the 
west battalion had been dropped with the east. Thus, 24 hours after the landing, the 
enemy situation was far from cheerful. The Australians were firmly in command of 
the airfield and their battalion areas, and though the Germans had a strong force 
regrouping in the west at Perivolia and another, if battered, force in the east at the 
olive oil factory, their commander had been taken and they had suffered severe 
casualties, 

The day of 22nd May was devoted to further Australian thrusts east and west. 


At 1000 hrs., after 15 minutes’ bombardment by the 75-mms on Hill A with what 
ammunition they could afford, one company of the 2/1st was to attack the thick 
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stonewalled factory. However, on his reconnaissance, the company commander was 
killed and the only other officer of the company wounded, so the attack was called off. 
Instead, another attack at 1800 hrs., after artillery and mortar preparation, was 
mounted by Lieut.-Colonel Campbell with some 40 Australians and 200 Greeks, 
while the remaining troops nearby gave fire support. But the Greeks did not move 
at the appointed time and a gallant charge by the Australians into heavy fire took 
them within 40 yards of the factory where they lay with heavy casualties. They 
were withdrawn at dark and the Greeks left to contain the factory. 


In the west, meanwhile, one company of the 2/11th advanced without opposition 
through the small village of Platanes, stormed and cleared a group of houses on a 
ridge beyond with the support of a captured German mortar and one of their own at 
the cost of one man killed and one wounded, and came, during the late afternoon, 
within 1,000 yards of open ground on the edge of Perivolia. Here they came under 
fire from medium machine-guns, mortars, and light artillery, mainly from the strong 
position in the church of St. George. The company commander at once laid out his 
captured code signals for bombs on Perivolia, and a passing enemy aircraft promptly 
obliged. 


When a second company of the 2/11th came up, a leap-frogging two-company 
attack got under way, but in its middle phase it was stopped in the fading light by the 
arrival of the battalion commander, who understood that the Greeks intended 
attacking the church that night and was apprehensive of a clash. The two companies 
dug in where they were. That night it appears that the Greeks did attack, and later 
withdrew, for the Australians heard much noise and shooting. 


On 23rd May the Greeks assured Major Sandover they would take St. George’s 
Church. The Australians shelled the church with a captured anti-tank gun and in 
fact drove the enemy out of it, but the Greeks failed to appear. That afternoon some 
50 enemy aircraft appeared and, this time obeying the signals in Perivolia, savaged 
the Australian positions between their own lines and Platanes for five hours; one 
company suffered nine casualties and the other about 30. At dusk the enemy from 
Perivolia attacked, but were repulsed with heavy loss. 


In the east, the clearance of Hill A had resulted in the recapture of the two 
Matilda tanks. At first light on 25th May, one of them, with an infantry crew found 
from the carrier platoon, was placed under command of the 2/11th Australians for 
another attack on Perivolia. Unfortunately it dropped over a culvert into a creek 
during the attack and this resulted in the attack being postponed until it was recovered 
that night. Next morning, the 26th, it again advanced against St. George’s Church, 
but this time it sustained a direct hit with a shell on the turret, jamming it and stun- 
ning the infantry subaltern commander; again the proposed attack was abandoned, 
That night the second tank became available to the 2/11th and it was decided to make 
another attack, with two companies and the two tanks, on Perivolia at first light next 
morning. 


Meanwhile, in the east, the 2/1st, using a captured mortar, had driven some 30 
enemy out of a house strong-pomt on the approaches to the olive oil factory. The 
Greeks occupied the house and next morning a platoon of the 2/1st, supported by 
a tank and the 75-mms., felt its way down to the factory, since the heavy and accurate 
mortar fire which had been punishing the gunners on Hill A had slackened. When 
the platoon commander got as far as the outskirts of Stavromenos without oppo- 
sition, he decided to attack. He and his men jumped the stone wall and captured 
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the factory, taking 42 wounded and 40 unwounded prisoners. Retimo force now 
had some 500 prisoners of war in the cage in the lee of Hill D. 


At dawn on 27th May the armour led off towards Perivolia. One tank had 
almost reached the enemy forward defence lines when it was knocked out with a 
direct hit and set on fire; the other hit a mine which blew a track and it lurched on 
to bog down in the sand. It was then hit by a savage cluster of mortar bombs which 
blew the turret open and disabled the gun. The loss of the tanks again meant the 
cancellation of the infantry attack, but Lieut.-Colonel Campbell instructed Major 
Sandover to assault that night. At 0320 hrs. two companies led off along the track 
running into Perivolia from the south-east, but premature fire by the Greeks on St. 
George’s Church alerted the defence and the Australians were soon under heavy fire 
at short range. One company gained a lodgement in some houses, but since among the 
casualties caused by the enemy grenade and mortar fire were the company commander 
and two of the three platoon commanders, the company withdrew. The other 
company fought its way into some houses, but was unable to move out in the heavy 
fire and lay there half choked with dust from the strikes of machine-gun bursts and 
mortaring. Though driven out of one house by anti-tank gunfire, it held its position 
all day until 2100 hrs., when it slipped out towards the coast and, moving east, 
went rearwards behind the enemy lines to double back to the south, rejoining the 
battalion about noon on 2gth May. 


With the failure of this attack, Lieut.-Colonel Campbell realized that his offensive 
measures against the enemy had shot their bolt. The rifle companies, although 
reinforced with drivers and other elements of H.Q. Company, were very depleted; 
ammunition of all natures, mortar and artillery, was almost expended; and many of 
the men were using captured enemy small arms to eke out the ammunition available. 
On the night of 27th/28th May, a lighter arrived from Suda Bay with two days’ 
rations, and its skipper had orders then to march to Sphakia. This was the first 
inkling the Retimo force had of the impending evacuation. When communications 
with Creforce were working it appears that the lack of any ciphers with the Retimo 
force inhibited the sending of any messages; the only real source of news for the 
Retimo force was the B.B.C., which spoke of the ‘ extremely precarious’ situation in 
Crete. The quartermaster of the 2/1st, who had made a hazardous journey to Canea 
during the battle, returned to say that the attempt to open up the road through 
Retimo by a squadron of 1st Sherwood Rangers had failed with heavy loss. Various 
means of getting messages to the Retimo force at the end appear to have failed. 


At 0930 on 29th May, three enemy tanks, followed by 30 motor-cyclists and 
light artillery, moved out of Perivolia, and a little later Campbell was informed that 
German tanks were behind the 2/11th and in the valley behind Hill D. At dusk on 
29th May, the British liaison officer with the Greeks reported that they had stated 
that a large German force was advancing from the east, the direction of Heraklion. 
Later, the Greeks stated that Maleme and Heraklion were in enemy hands and they 
began melting away into the southern hills. All during that day pressure from the 
west on the 2/11th had built up steadily, with enemy armour thrusting forward into 
the contracting Australian perimeter together with an increasingly heavy artillery 
fire. In consultation with Major Sandover, Lieut.-Colonel Campbell decided to 
surrender in order to save further casualties in a hopeless situation. 


So ended a classic of aggressive defence, which failed only because of its con- 
tinued isolation and the resultant factor that a build-up of outside reinforcements 
became possible to the enemy. The battle was fought with determination and skill 
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by both sides, and very cleanly. On the 23rd, the Australians had captured the 
paratroops’ medical aid centre and this was moved to join the Australian dressing 
station in a valley near Adhele. From then on, Australian and German medical 
officers and orderlies worked side by side, and at the surrender the dressing station 
held some 232 Germans, 181 Australians, and 62 Greeks. In the whole battle the 
Australians lost about 120 dead, but some 550 enemy had been buried and it is 
probable that their fatal casualties were much higher than this figure. 


HERAKLION 


At Heraklion, a walled town and port of some 36,000 people, a strong British 
force awaited the enemy onslaught on 20th May with some confidence. The regular 
garrison of Crete, 14th Infantry Brigade (Brigadier Chappel), consisting of 2nd 
Black Watch, 2nd York and Lancaster, and 2nd Leicestershire, was now con- 
centrated there, with additionally under command since the evacuation from Greece, 
2/4th Australian Infantry Battalion and 7th Medium Regt. R.A. (employed as 
infantry). Its artillery was four 75-mms. and nine 100-mms., manned by 234th 
Medium Battery, and 12 Bofors and four 3-in. A.A. guns, manned by a mixture of 
R.A., R.A.A. and R.M. gunners. Armour available was two Matilda tanks of 7th 
Royal Tank Regt. and six light tanks of the 3rd Hussars. 


The vital airfield lay some three miles east of the town, with intervening beaches 
that were suitable for sea landings. The 2nd Black Watch was disposed about the 
airfield, with the armour grouped at either end ; 2/4th Australian Infantry Battalion 
immediately to the west, then the 2nd Leicestershire in reserve, with 2nd York 
and Lancaster farther west, hard by the south-east fringe of the town (which 
was held by the Greeks). The 7th Medium Regiment was echeloned behind the York 
and Lancasters, and the Australian battalion, between their rear and the sea, astride 
the road from the airfield to the town. 


For most of the 20th May, an increased strafing and bombing, which caused 
barely any casualties to the well-dug-in and concealed battalions, gave the obvious 
prelude to an intended assault. At 1700 hrs., a mass of some 240 Ju 52s droned 
ponderously in from the northern horizon after an hour’s preliminary treatment by 
40 to 50 dive-bombers. The clouds of parachutists who descended fell mainly on the 
positions of the defenders, to suffer great slaughter and disorganization. The Black 
Watch soon cleared the airfield except for a few recalcitrant snipers, and the 
Australians did great despatch on parties that landed in their area about the high 
ground called the Charlies. At 1815 hrs., a counter-attack ordered by H.Q. 14th 
Infantry Brigade, consisting of the carrier platoon of the Leicesters and one platoon 
of 2nd York and Lancasters, cleared the area on the coast between 7th Medium 
Regiment and the airfield, Buttercup Field, of pockets of parachutists that had 
established themselves there. At 1920 hrs., after a renewal of the enemy bombing, a 
fresh drop of paratroops was seen going down much farther to the east. At nightfall 
the situation was obviously well under the control of the defenders, though parties of 
paratroops who had dropped in the west fought their way into Heraklion town, and 
street fighting raged throughout the night with the Greek defenders. 

Next morning, enemy aircraft appeared overhead to drop supplies and equipment 
to the attackers. Much of these lavish and excellent stores fell into the hands of the 
defenders, and most of the captured weapons were sent to equip the impoverished 
Greek soldiery who, throughout the day, continued to battle with German infil- 
trating parties in the town, one of which had reached the quay. Several others had 
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dug in on the south edge of the town. However, that evening a co-ordinated attack 
by the Greeks, reinforced by a platoon from the Leicesters and one from 2nd York 
and Lancasters, drove practically all the Germans from the town. Meanwhile, in 
the east, the paratroop force which had regrouped beyond the brigade perimeter 
advanced at ogoo hrs. that morning against the airfield, supported by light artillery, 
and attempted to infiltrate around the southern positions of the Black Watch into 
the Australian area. These rather disjointed probings were easily repulsed. 


The 22nd May saw vigorous patrol activity by the defenders. Patrols from the 
’ York and Lancaster Regt. scarified the town of the remaining sniper pockets, while 
the Black Watch expunged the last paratroop nibbles from its eastern perimeter. 
During the day the enemy dead that lay within the defenders’ area were collected 
for burial; by nightfall 950 bodies had been counted. Another 300 or so lay in the 
Greeks’ area, and many lay where they could not be gathered without the recoverers 
coming under fire. As the enemy offensive air programme was stepped up to turn 
the tide for the baffled attackers, many Greek civilian families fled from their houses 
and sheltered with the troops in their positions; one Australian company had 200 
civilians living in caves in its company area. Many of the Greek males armed them- 
selves with German rifles, and their wild and somewhat indiscriminate shooting made 
them almost an equal menace as the enemy. 

The main German strength now gathered at Ames Ridge, to the south-east of 
the Black Watch perimeter, but such was the British domination of the battlefield 
that the Australian battalion commander was able to send a platoon out to the domi- 
nating Apex Hill, one mile to the south, to watch and report enemy movement 
between their western and eastern forces. This the platoon was able to do until the 
morning of 26th May, when it fought its way back into the Black Watch lines. 
Also on 23rd May, two Matilda tanks arrived from Timbakion en route to Suda, and 
gave the news that rst Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders were on their way up. The 
two tanks, with the one remaining serviceable Matilda in the Heraklion force, and 
two field guns were loaded on a lighter and sailed to Suda Bay. 


In their frustration the Germans now turned to the destruction of Heraklion by 
bombing, and the devastation mounted to such an extent that Brigadier Chappel 
ordered civilians to evacuate the town; the 2nd York and Lancasters took over its 
defence with two companies in the town itself and a road block outside. The Greeks, 
now organized into two battalions, were moved to Knossos in the south, and instructed 
to carry out guerrilla actions. 

On the 24th the air destruction of the town continued unabated, and 40 
transports dropped reinforcements and supplies in the south-west. These paratroops 
dropped into a battle between the Argyll and Sutherlands moving up from Timbakion 
and the western paratroop force which was astride the road. The Argylls, little more 
than two companies strong since detachments had been left at Timbakion and Ayia 
Deka, had to withdraw with 22 casualties, but later that day their advanced party 
entered the defenders’ lines, and on the morning of the 25th their main body arrived. 


The general impression, confirmed from enemy movement during the Argylls’ 
action and later by the Australian platoon on Apex Hill, was that the main enemy 
thrust was building up in the east, especially as transport planes were reported to be 
landing in the peace and quiet of the beaches at Mallia, some 17 miles out to the 
east from Heraklion. 

With the dawn of the 26th, the Argylls were soon involved in a stiff action with 
300 enemy who came in by the east edge of Heraklion town, though a counter- 
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attack by the Leicesters restored the situation but not without considerable 
casualties. The Australian platoon on Apex Hill, before it withdrew, reported two 


columns of enemy, one about 500 and the other 200, moving eastwards to the area 
of Ames Ridge. 


Though his force was firmly in command of the local situation, Brigadier Chappel 
was beginning to be concerned with the fortunes elsewhere in Crete. On the night of 
26th/27th May, he sent a message to Major-General Freyberg via Cairo, giving his 
position, which was sound except for the unmolested landings of enemy reinforce- 
ments in the east and a shortage of ammunition, and asking for guidance as to 
whether he should open the road to the west to Retimo or to the south to Timbakion. 
Cairo replied, asking for information such as, if the Argylls had arrived, whether 
Heraklion harbour could be used. Later on 27th May, Brigadier Chappel was 
informed that the island was to be abandoned. 


Throughout 28th May the enemy air activity increased, and during the late 
morning 84 troop transports dropped fresh consignments of parachutists in the east. 
By 2330 hrs., two cruisers and six destroyers, which had sailed from Alexandria that 
morning, were off Heraklion, and the destroyers slipped in to ferry troops out to the 
waiting cruisers before embarking their own passengers. The last posts on the intact 
brigade perimeter were silently abandoned at o130 hrs. on 29th May, and the 
withdrawal of the disciplined and experienced units through the shattered town to 
the harbour went calmly and surely. Of these last hours an Australian Regimental 
Medical Officer wrote: ‘‘ Heraklion was one large stench of decomposing dead, 
debris from destroyed dwelling places, the roads were wet with burst pipes and 
hungry dogs were scavenging among the dead. There was a stench of sulphur, 


smouldering fires, and pollution of broken sewers. Conditions were set for a major 
epidemic. ...” 


At 0300 hrs. the force sailed, but the ferocity of the Cretan campaign was not 
left behind. Soon after first light, 100 dive-bombers caught the racing warships as 
they entered the Kaso Strait at the eastern tip of the island. Of the two cruisers, 
the main targets, H.M.S. Orion had 100 killed and 200 wounded, while in H.M.S. 
Dido, 103 out of the 240 Black Watch on board were killed. The destroyers Imperial 
and Hereward were lost. At 1300 hrs. the squadron reached the haven of the 
Egyptian coast and the last flights of wheeling Stukas finally turned away. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL 


In Athens, during the crucial first day and night, the atmosphere at H.Q. XI 
Air Corps was one of considerable tension, if not of depression. ‘‘ At this table [the 
central table in the Corps operations room] sat the General, working almost through- 
out the night, waiting and waiting for the first news which would bring him confirm- 
ation that he had been right in proposing the attack on the island to Géring a month 
previously. Everything had seemed so simple in prospect, so feasible and so certain. 
He had thought he had taken every possibility into consideration—and then 
everything had turned out contrary to plans and expectations. First, there had 
come the shattering news of the crash of General Sussmann’s plane, in which he 
had perished with two of his staff officers. Then there had followed a message to say 
that the commander of the regiment which had dropped over Maleme had been 
wounded in the first hours of the battle and that his troops, while having succeeded 
in establishing themselves on the fringe of the aerodrome, had failed to capture Height 
107, which dominated Maleme. Further, the regiment which had jumped between 
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Alikianou and Canea had encountered unexpected and fierce resistance, and had been 
unable to take the heights of Galatas which were being stubbornly defended by Greek 
and British troops. The commander of the regiment which had dropped over 
Heraklion had reported that the British had employed tanks against the paratroops, 
and the aerodrome had obviously remained in British hands. There had been no 
news at all of the regiment which had dropped at Rethymnon [Retimo]. . . .’’8 


At first light on the second day, a drastic move was made to solve the dilemma 
of receiving only bad news or no news at all; a German staff officer was despatched to 
Crete in a special aircraft with orders to land at Maleme at all costs. He succeeded, 
and, moreover, during that morning came the thankful news that the airfield was in 
German hands, though still under British artillery fire. General Student at once made 
a major and decisive switch from his original plan. He ordered the only remaining 
paratroop reserve of three companies under Colonel Ramcke to drop in the Maleme 
area, and when the transports returned from this mission, the mountain troops were 


to emplane to land at Maleme and make their build-up in this one known, if shakily 
held, airhead. 


Student’s initial thoughts had been to carry out simultaneous assaults on 
Maleme, Canea and Suda Bay, Retimo, and Heraklion, but Lieut.-General Richtofen’s 
VIII Air Corps could not guarantee sufficient air support for such an ambitious 
programme. The final compromise was to drop over the first two areas at 0815 hrs. on 
D-day, and at 1615 hrs. for the latter two. The command set-up devolved was that 
Major-General Meindl, of the Assault Regiment, would command in the west at 
Maleme, Major-General Sussmann, G.O.C. 7th Air Division, in the centre sector with 
objectives Canea and Retimo, and Colonel Brauer, commander of Ist Parachute 
Regiment, in command of the eastern group at Heraklion. This aspect of the 
campaign was certainly not the last to go wrong. Sussmann was killed when his glider 
crashed soon after take-off, and Heidrich, Commander 3rd Parachute Regiment in 
the Prison Valley-Galatas area, became acting G.O.C.; at Retimo, Colonel Sturm, 
complete with plans, had been promptly captured by the Australians (though the 
blanket of silence in this sector spared the haggard corps staff this detail), and in the 
west, after the wounding of Meindl, a ‘ soviet ’ of determined unit commanders seem 
to have fought on until the arrival at Maleme on the third day, 22nd May, of Major- 
General Ringel, G.O.C. 5th Mountain Division. The Austrian general had been 


appointed by Student to take command of all German troops in Crete, with orders to 
clear the island from west to east. 


By the evening of 22nd May, Ringel had organized his immediate forces into 
three main groups; the battered and depleted Assault Regiment protected the 
airfield from the west and south, the paratroops under Ramcke thrust along the 
coast road to the east, and rooth Mountain Regiment, under Colonel Utz, began a 
southern enveloping movement. By the night of 23rd/24th May, the Maleme forces 
had effected contact with the Prison Valley paratroop battalions, the newly arrived 
85th Mountain Regiment had also been directed easterly through the southern 
foothills to come in at Suda Bay (and thence to press on to Retimo to raise the 
isolation of the somewhat besieged besiegers there), and at Maleme airfield itself the 
steady stream of mountain troops had developed into a healthy flood. Three complete 
units, two artillery and one armoured, and most of a motor-cycle battalion had 
arrived. Thus, on 24th May, 2nd N.Z. Division, tired and also weakened by battle 
casualties, faced two paratroop/assault regiments (in a similar strained condition) 


8 Daedalus Returned, by Baron von der Heydte. 
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and one fresh mountain regiment, while a second moved south in the hills on Suda 
Bay. Also facing them were one and a half mountain battalions and a reconnaissance 
and an A.A. unit, all landed at Maleme. General Student arrived in the island 
on 25th May, relieved to escape his impotent role in Athens. He was accompanied 
by two more mountain battalions and the rest of the motor-cycle troops. 


From 26th May onwards, success gleamed brightly in this decisive sector for 
the attackers. By 1000 hrs. on 27th May, 3rd Parachute Regiment, now run down 
to the strength of a weak battalion, the Ramcke Group, and rooth Mountain Regi- 
ment had entered Canea, and 85th Mountain Regiment was firm at Stilos. At the 
point of entry, Maleme, the remainder of 5th Mountain Division, plus one battalion 
of 6th Mountain Division, had closed up now to the Cretan battlefield. However, 
such was the confusion within both sides in this swaying contest that, fortunately 
for the British, the last days of the campaign did not develop for the Germans into 
a race to destroy the evacuation bridgehead of the British main force but into an 
urgent relief of their Retimo force and contact with 1st Parachute Regiment at 
Heraklion, where it was known that they were hard pressed. This preoccupation 
with Retimo and the east caused the German command to miss a great opportunity 


of exerting severe pressure against the British retreating on Sphakia until it was 
mainly too late. 


The unhappy performance of the Retimo attackers, condemned to fight desper- 
ately in two separate and unsupporting segments, perhaps needs no further ampli- 
fication. But Heraklion was also very much a defensive victory for the British, 
and one greatly assisted by faulty enemy planning and execution. From the onset, 
the German plan went from one setback to another. The first stemmed from the 
apparent failure of the air planning staff to appreciate that quite serious losses in 
aircraft could result from the morning sorties over the western sectors. The result 
was that some 600 paratroops were shut out from the first assault lift timed to drop 
at 1615 hrs.; these eventually came piecemeal into the operational area between 
then and 1900 hrs. Due to the rosiness of incorrect intelligence, Brauer’s four 
parachute battalions and regimental support sub-units were allotted some four 
objectives; the village of Gurnes in the east, the airfield, Heraklion town, and west 
flank protection. The considerable strength of the defenders, the equivalent of 
eight infantry battalions, plus the elected dispersal of the attackers, made the 
complete check of the eastern group inevitable, with a resultant major crisis for the 
staffs in Athens, for 5th Mountain Division was planned to come in by air and sea 
at Heraklion. 


That the defeat and ejection of the British and the capture of Crete was to prove 
such a bloody and close-won thing for the Germans is clearly due to three major 
flaws in their own planning of the operation. The first, and perhaps paramount, one, 
as the other two rather derive from it, was their universally bad intelligence, which 
gravely underestimated British strengths and evenly naively predicted a local 
population friendly to the German cause. The second was the ambitious attempt to 
blanket all main centres of resistance almost simultaneously, instead of relying more 
soundly on concentration of force in the west alone and leaving any possible British 
reinforcement through Heraklion or Retimo to be sealed off by the air. The third, and 
it was a costly tactical error, was to try to swamp defended positions with direct 
parachute drops; against the experienced and resolute infantry that they met in 
Crete this attempted short-cut to success just did not work. Connected with this 
practice was the belief, which the British themselves had to ‘ unlearn ’ the hard way 
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Jater in the war when the air pendulum had swung the other way, that sustained 
preliminary bombing could wholly pave the way for an infantry assault. Heraklion, 
where the air onslaught had little or no effect on the well-dug, camouflaged, and 
dispersed weapon pits, particularly proved this fallacy. 


One ominous and very important factor, however, hung over Student’s head, 
which may well have precipitated him into the drastic measure of going for all the 
main objectives at the same time. His lease of the Stukas and transport formations 
from the High Command expired on 25th May, i.e. on D + 5, for then they were due 
to fly to assembly airfields in Poland for Operation ‘ Barbarossa,’ the invasion of 
Russia. With the fervent pleading that all good headquarters can muster to retain 
support which they know their fighting troops must have, Student’s staff battled 
with Berlin to hold on to the air formations longer; for 26th May they succeeded, 
but on 27th May the additional formations weré\gone. 


On the individual side, the Germans suffered greatly from the heat and such 
accompanying hazards as dysentery. In fact, von der Heydte complains that the 
paratroops dropped in exactly the same type of uniform that others had worn drop- 
ping at Narvik six weeks earlier. The rations issued were more fitted for an Arctic 
summer than for a Mediterranean, and emerged from their packs in congealed 
unpalatable messes. However, whatever the flaws in the overall plan, great credit 
must go to the Germans for their flexibility and incisiveness as soon as they saw 
their plan shattered, and for the determination with which they fought on to retrieve 
the situation. Obviously, it was their complete domination of the air that was their 
master card, and though the Stukas, bombers, and fighters afforded all-important 
and very mobile fire support, the bravery and skill of the transport and glider pilots 
must not be overlooked, particularly those transport pilots who landed their aircraft 
on the dry river bed and beaches west of Maleme when the battle there was touch 
and go. 


Need it have been touch and go—for either side ? In a report after the campaign, 
G.O.C. 5th Mountain Division was to write: ‘‘ The enemy’s stubborn defence could 
have led to the defeat of our attack if he had grasped the situation at the very first 
and made use of all his available troops and resources.’’® 


Our OWN SIDE OF THE HILL 


Any tactical appraisal of the battle for Crete becomes riveted at once to that 
very vital event, the counter-attack on Maleme airfield. There, for 48 hours, to 
quote the war diarist of 5th Mountain Division, “ the situation was balanced on a 
knife’s edge.”’ Could the counter-attack have been mounted earlier, or more soundly? 
And if it had been successfully executed, what would have been the outcome ? 


Regarding the timing of the attack, neglect to take full advantage of the precious 
hours of darkness during the first night created a formidable handicap for the New 
Zealanders. For, by that night, the hard-pressed 22nd Battalion had been driven off 
the airfield into a tenuous second best of covering it with fire from Hill 107. Several 
factors contributed to this lack of reaction. The whole of 5th N.Z. Brigade was 
embattled and the overall situation very confused; Brigade H.Q. was some four 
miles away and served by very poor wireless communications. This was also the 
case farther rearwards with H.Q. 2nd N.Z. Division and Creforce. But at these latter 
two superior headquarters, did concern over possible seaborne landings weigh too 





® Australia in the War of 1939-45, Army, Vol. II, Greece, Crete, and Syria. 
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heavily and so stifle any movement of reserves to the west ? Intelligence, however, 
did predict rightly and seaborne attempts were made; one, a convoy of 2,330 men 
and heavy weapons of 5th Mountain Division making for the N.Z. divisional area, was 
dispersed and turned back at midday on 21st May with the loss of one-tenth of its 
strength. Nevertheless, perhaps a calculated risk should have been taken that the 
Navy could handle this threat (which in fact it did with admirable effectiveness 
though not without grievous punishment from the air). 


Once the first night had been lost for recapturing the airfield, the absolute 
German air domination precluded any effort by day. Having come to the second 
night, 21st/22nd May, when the actual counter-attack was mounted, interest shifts 
now to its organization. And it does appear that this was unduly ponderous. The 
nomination of 20th Battalion to take part with 28th Battalion meant a series of 
interdependent events, each of which invited misfortune. The provision of troop- 
carrying vehicles from different sources to pick up 2/7th Australian Battalion to 
relieve 20th Battalion, the move forward of the Australian battalion over 18 miles of 
road under air attack (fear of the seaborne threat making H.Q. 2nd N.Z. Division’ 
keep 20th Battalion in its own fo: tions until relieved) and the move out of 2oth 
Battalion to take up its position «1: the start line in the dark, all these threatened 
a lack of success. In spite of the utter gallantry of both attacking battalions, the 
culmination of each of these risks not paying off ensured the worst possible start to 
their great effort and their ultimate failure. Brigadier Vasey, commanding roth 
Australian Brigade, who on the morning of 21st May had been hoping to use 2/7th 
Battalion to open the road to his two battalions at Retimo, expressed misgivings 
about the mounting of the attack when he was detailed by Creforce to provide 
2/7th Battalion for the relief task; so did the C.O. of the battalion. It was the 
Australian view that it would have been far better to have used 2/7th Battalion 
in the attack instead of 2oth Battalion and thereby have escaped the added hazard 
of a relief in the line when time was golden. The Australian battalion was a very 
experienced unit, having been in the first Wavell offensive in the desert where it 
advanced as far as Mersa Brega, and its losses in Greece had not been great. 


But even if 2/7th Battalion had been used and the delay and ‘ shemozzle ’ 
of the relief avoided, it is a moot point if the counter-attack could have won through 
at that late hour. From 1600 hours until the summer dusk on 21st May, fresh troops 
of 5th Mountain Division had been deplaning at Maleme field to enter the fray. 
For certainty of success, the ideal opportunity of the first night could not be redeemed. 


The other fascinating ‘if’ is what would have been the effect strategically if 
Maleme had been retaken and the invading forces stranded and checkmated by the 
denial of all three airfields ? Would the overall commander, General Lohr, Fourth 
Air Fleet, have cut his losses and called off the attack, or would he have fought it 
out, relying on temporary strips and also his air power to destroy the Royal Navy’s 
ability to sustain the British forces on the island? If the latter, would there have 
been sufficient German aircraft after 27th May to force a decision ? 


It perhaps can be taken firmly that there would have been no question of the 
German command abandoning the attack after that first 48 hours. By then a 
complete and highly trained parachute division, a crack assault regiment, and a 
proportion of a mountain division had been irretrievably committed, and so the 
stakes were too high to entertain any wavering. And if the battle for Crete had 
turned into a contest of attrition between the Luftwaffe and the Royal Navy, there 
can be little doubt who would have triumphed, even allowing for diversions to the 
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invasion airfields for Russia. In the fight for Crete the Navy was to lose three 
cruisers and six destroyers; two battleships, an aircraft carrier, two cruisers, and two 
destroyers were damaged so badly that they could not be repaired at Alexandria; 
three cruisers and six destroyers were damaged less severely. Some 2,000 naval 
men were killed. 


The basic tactical conception of the defenders was sound; the three airfields 
were recognized as vital ground and the formations charged with defending them 
were disposed with one-third of their strength about the field while the rest lay 
nearby. The somewhat natural preoccupation with sea landings and DZs near 
centres of communication engaged the remainder of Creforce. But once battle 
was joined, with the non-existence of a tidy front that airborne attack causes, 
British conduct of the battle creaked badly, if it did not break down altogether. The 
reasons for this were bad communications, inadequate artillery, and a grave shortage 
of troop-carrying transport. 


Communications were primitive and quite unable to cope. Telephone lines 
went out quickly in the final and intensified preliminary bombing and those that 
survived could rarely be reeled in and relaid once the battle became fluid. Field 
wireless sets, apart from being pressed to achieve the ranges involved, were very 
few and spares were unavailable; in many cases, the last and not very efficient 
resort of the runner had to be relied on, often over considerable distances. Security 
and the lack of ciphers also inhibited the passage of wireless messages. The inevit- 
able result was that as far as Creforce was concerned, the units at Retimo and Herak- 
lion might have been fighting on two distant islands, since they conducted their 
respective battles quite incommunicado and independently; Retimo was to have to 
guess from a B.B.C. broadcast that an evacuation was planned and Heraklion spoke 
to and through Cairo. 


For heavy supporting weapons, the one trump card against airborne attack, 
the defenders had a modest driblet of armour, and obviously this needed to have 
been better. But if Crete had possessed even one normally equipped 25-pr. regiment, 
i.e. with its organic vehicles and communications, it is difficult to see how, in the 
first instance, the airlanded build-up could have lived with the guns covering the 
airfields. The ‘ bush artillery’ of old 75-mms. and 100-mms. was to do yeoman 
service, and German accounts of landing in its fire at Maleme speak of the experience 
as ‘ nightmarish,’ but if only one 25-pr. battery with an assured ammunition supply 
had had this shoot, it would have been extremely hazardous of the Germans to 
persist. Also, not only was the improvised artillery’s sighting ad hoc and its ammuni- 
tion very limited, but it was mostly incapable of movement. 


For troop-carrying capacity, Creforce had only some 27 R.A.S.C. 3-ton vehicles 
which doubtless were mainly occupied with maintenance of the scattered forces. 
This severe limitation on infantry lift consequently prevented any swift redeployment 
or despatch of reserves. It might be argued that the Germans were even more 
confined to marching power once they were set down from their aircraft, but the 
point there is that the initiative and flexibility afforded by transport to battle by 
air ensured that they assembled on the ground near their objectives; their subsequent 
maintenance continued largely by air through the medium of the parachute. 


In fighting troops, both sides were approximately even, with the defenders 
having the bonus of sea mastery and the attackers superiority, or rather monopoly, 
in the air. But the defenders had to carry an unhealthy fat of administrative troops 
from lines of communications and base duties in Greece, who in some cases were 
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unitless and unarmed. These, in the sustained bombing and confused fighting 
situation, became unnerved and soon became a liability to the defence. In general, 
too, the so-called composite battalions, made up of surplus supporting arms and 
headquarters personnel, were a disappointment; though adequate in defence, they 
were incapable of manceuvre and, being a polyglot mixture, tended to disintegrate 
in retreat. The same could be said of the gunless artillery regiments acting as infantry ; 
outside of their trained habitat, led by officers and non-commissioned officers not 
unnaturally unversed in infantry tactics, their value lay mainly in static defence. 


Two other British weaknesses must be mentioned; the cumbersome command 
system and the archaic method of ground/air co-operation. The former is perhaps 
best illustrated when 2nd N.Z. Division and 19th Australian Brigade came under 
command of Major-General Weston on falling back on the Canea-Suda Bay. Here 
yet another link, bound to cause delay and frustration, was interposed between 
H.Q. Creforce and the forward brigades, an example of this being the movement 
confusion of the night 26th/27th May. And in the sphere of ground/air co-operation, 
against the superb organization of the Germans which completely dazzled the British 
and Commonwealth infantrymen, who saw the quick response in offensive and logistic 
support to the German forward troops’ panels and wireless, the British co-ordination 
of what R.A.F. help was able to intervene over the 400 miles from Egypt has to be 
read to be believed. “ An officer from Freyberg’s headquarters had to find the 
R.A.F. group-captain and bring him back to Freyberg. The R.A.F. officer had then 
to return to his office to put a message to Cairo in code. Cairo had to decode it and 
send instructions to the Western Desert bases—by which time it was too late,”’1° 


But against this perhaps sombre record can be set the excellence of the British 
intelligence and the sterling performance of the fighting units—rather a case of 
rifle and bayonet against a superbly equipped enemy armed with a plethora of auto- 
matic weapons and with the air arm at his call. Tribute must also be made to the 
hard-worked staffs who, like the artillery, were very improvised. To form H.Q. 
Creforce, Freyberg had to draw on his own divisional headquarters, and so it went on. 
At Retimo, the force commander, Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, had to rob his own bat- 
talion headquarters to form some semblance of a small brigade headquarters. 


One final point. Should the Heraklion garrison (the equivalent of eight infantry 
battalions) have been more aggressive against its struggling adversary ? Even more, 
should it have sallied out to the west and made a juncture with Retimo force ? 
If this had been done, would this reassuring new front of some solidity have made any 
difference to the ultimate outcome? On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
the commander’s charter extended only to the defence of the Heraklion area, and 
in the dearth of instructions from his superior headquarters it was certainly difficult 
for him to gauge the overall situation. In view of the steady build-up of airlandings 
well to his east, perhaps he was sound to remain firm im situ. 


Tue Finat RECKONING 


Defeat in Crete cost the British (in land forces alone) 15,900 men, of whom some 
4,000 were killed or wounded. The Germans took also some 5,000 Greek prisoners 
and released 14,000 Italian prisoners-of-war. The official German figures for their 
own casualties totalled 6,453; of these 2,594 were wounded and presumably went 
on to fight another day, unlike most of ours who were taken prisoner. The loss in 
aircraft was 220. However, it is probable that the German fatal battle casualties 


1° The Second World War, by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
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were much higher for, even allowing for an accident and sickness death rate in the 
ensuing years of occupation, ‘‘ the Australian War Graves Commission which visited 
Crete in June, 1945, counted 4,000 German graves in the Maleme—Canea-Suda Bay 
area alone. About 1,700 of these were around Galatas. For Retimo and Heraklion 
the estimates vary. The lowest figure for German dead at Retimo is 300, and is 
more likely to have been in the region of 700. For Heraklion the lowest estimate is 
600 and it may well have been over twice that number,’’!4 


But the hard fact remains that some 23,000 Germans defeated 31,000 British, 
albeit the former had air superiority and the latter was a polyglot and badly equipped 
force. Possibly one of the clearest lessons to emerge from Crete is that in fast-moving 
modern warfare there are no rear areas sacrosanct to lines of communications and 
base troops whose specialist duties override any pretence to fighting capacity. In 
a few months later than the Cretan débdcle, the fall of Singapore was to highlight 
still further the problem of ‘ useless ’ mouths in the rear when the situation demanded 
the fullest of all soldiers. The present missile (and possible nuclear) age of warfare 
emphasizes this tenfold. 


In passing, it is perhaps interesting to dwell on some of the minor personalities 
who took part in this soldier’s battle. On the German side, Heidrich, commanding 
3rd Parachute Regiment, was to be G.O.C. of the formidable 1st Parachute Division 
at Cassino in 1944 when an old opponent from Galatas days, now also a divisional 
commander, Howard Kippenberger, was mined to end his war badly wounded. 
The ubiquitous Ramcke was to reappear at El Alamein and other desert and 
European fields, while the champion boxer whom von der Heydte mentions that he 
had in his battalion, and who insisted on jumping in spite ef a severe attack of 
dysentery, is obviously Max Schmeling. In the British ranks, 2nd Lieutenant 
Charles Upham, of 2oth N.Z. Battalion, was to gain the first of his two V.C.s; and 
in the magnificent Galatas counter-attack, the commander of the two light tanks of 
the 3rd Hussars was Roy Farran, of later Palestine and Winged Dagger fame. 


The loss of Crete caused furious soul-searching among both politicians and 
military authorities to seek the reasons for yet another German triumph and British 
shortcoming. A vociferous school of dive-bomber enthusiasts arose; also a cult 
that declared the sub-machine gun as the only weapon for the modern infantryman. 
But all was not rejoicing among the victors. “It is one of the strange ironies of 
the war that the battle for Crete which caused so much searchings of heart at home 
and which was so intensely studied by Allied staffs as a model of airborne tactics 
was considered by the Germans themselves to be their first serious setback.’’!* 





11 Greece and Crete, 1941, by Christopher Buckley. 
12 Tbid. 











THE POLITICAL CONTROL OF THE ARMED FORCES 
By Captain I. L. M. McGeocu, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. 


MEMBER of the armed forces who has served in a staff appointment in 
A iiss is likely to have asked himself, from time to time, whether the 

existing defence organization is capable of improvement. He may well 
have been involved in the formulation of policy in some matter in which the views 
of two or more of the Services conflict, or the Services, as a whole, are in disagree- 
ment with the Treasury. Nearly every day complex problems come to a head in 
an atmosphere of crisis. Given the extreme difficulty of the situation in which 
the United Kingdom is now placed, in attempting to maintain armed forces 
appropriate to world-wide defence responsibilities whilst achieving a sound economy, 
the internal stresses in the formulation of defence policy are likely to increase 
rather than diminish. Can any useful reforms be made? It has been well said that 
to reform is not to innovate. Let us therefore look at our existing organization, 
determine its weak points, and see what might be done to strengthen it. 


We now have a Ministry of Defence, consisting of a Minister, who is a member 
of the Cabinet, with a small staff composed of officers of the Services, scientists, 
and civil servants. The Chief of the Defence Staff, an officer who has been the 
professional head of one of the Services, acts also as Chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee. Each of the three Service Ministries has remained virtually 
unchanged, with the important exception that their political heads, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of State for War, and the Secretary of State 
for Air, are no longer Cabinet Ministers. The three Vice-Chiefs of Staff work as 
a Committee, subordinate to the Chiefs of Staff. The Directors of Plans of the 
three Services work as Joint Planners. The Defence Ministry has, in effect, been 
superimposed upon the three Service ministries, and has not grown organically 
out of them. 


In achieving the present position, care has been taken to avoid two pitfalls. 
First, we have deemed it wise to avoid the creation of a great General Staff on the 
continental model, preferring to ensure that the respective Chiefs of Staff of the 
Services not only tender the highest professional advice to the Government but 
are responsible for executing the policies based upon their advice. Secondly, we 
have retained the separate identity of the Services, in spite of periodical pressure 
for their integration into one armed Service. 


What is not clear is why we have thought it necessary to retain the political 
heads of the three Services now that we have, in creating a Minister of Defence, 
acknowledged the fact that an independent policy for any one of the Services is 
no longer practicable, even if it might appear desirable to a particular Service on 
occasion. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the existence of a First Lord 
of the Admiralty, a Secretary of State for War,-and a Secretary of State for Air 
tends to accentuate, rather than to ameliorate, differences of opinion between the 
Services. It is inevitable that when the crunch comes, an Admiralty view, or a 
War Office view, or an Air Ministry view tends to harden as the case is argued to 
a Minister by his Service staff, assisted by senior civil servants whose duty it is to 
put matters in a convincing light. Although the Chief of Defence Staff can sometimes 
bring together the often diverging strands of professional opinion in the Services, 
the Minister of Defence, in his Olympian position, is frequently required to arbitrate— 
to act on a hunch, in fact. But what is the alternative? It is certainly necessary 
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for the armed forces to have adequate ministerial representation in Parliament; 
and defence policy must be harmonized with Government policy in many fields. 


It does not seem to be dangerously reformist to suggest that the Minister of 
Defence should be assisted by three Ministers of State, each of whom would be 
responsible to him, and answer in Parliament for, one aspect of the affairs of all 
three Services, as follows :— 


(1) Minister of State for Manpower, responsible for recruitment, discipline, 
conditions of service and training of individual members of the armed 
forces. 

(2) Minister of State for Armaments, responsible for research and develop- 
ment, design, production, and procurement of armaments of all kinds. 

(3) Minister of State for Supply and Civil Establishments, responsible 
for the supply of all three Services and for their Civil Establishments. 


Simply to establish these three functional Ministers of State within the 
Ministry of Defence, without further reorganization of the Service ministries, 
would be quite impracticable. The requirement is to separate the formulation 
of defence policy, as a combined professional and ministerial function, from the 
day-to-day management of the three individual Services, whilst retaining the 
essential link between policy and its execution which is embodied in the Chiefs 
of Staff. To this end a necessary adjunct to the creation of the three Defence 
Ministers of State would be the expansion of the Chiefs of Staff Committee into 
an Armed Forces Council, presided over by the Minister of Defence. The Board 
of Admiralty, the Army Council, and the Air Council, with ministerial represen- 
tation reduced to one Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Minister of Defence 
in each case, would be reconstituted as the Navy Board, the Army Board, and the 
Air Force Board. The members of these Boards wouid be members of the full 
Armed Forces Council, the work of which would normally be carried out by four 
main committees :— 


' (1) Chiefs of Staff Committee. 
(2) Manpower Committee. 
(3) Armaments Committee.? 
(4) Supply and Civil Establishments Committee. 


The Minister of Defence would preside over the Armed Forces Council, and 
the respective Ministers of State over their three Committees, which would be 
composed of the appropriate members of the three Service Boards together with 
senior scientists and civil servants. 


In effecting the reorganization suggested, it would be necessary to replace 
the Naval Discipline Act, the Army Act, and the Air Force Act by a single Armed 
Forces Act, which should include two essential provisions. First, it should enact 
the continued existence of three individual Services, the Royal Navy (including 
the Royal Marines), the Army, and the Royal Air Force. Secondly, it should 
provide for the transfer of members of one Service into another Service, subject 
to no loss of pay or prospects, should changes in the size and shape of the respective 
Services become necessary, owing, for example, to scientific or technical develop- 
ments. Financially, the Minister of Defence would be responsible for all three 
Services, assisted by the Permanent Secretary to the Ministry. The Parliamentary 





1 This Committee would assume responsibilities to the Services at present borne 
by the Ministry of Aviation. 
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Under-Secretaries to the Minister of Defence for the Navy, the Army, and the Air 
Force would be responsible to the Minister of Defence, and to Parliament on his 
behalf, for the management of their respective Services. To enable financial control 
to be decentralized, the capital investment aspect of the Estimates would be dealt 
with by the appropriate Ministers of State, whilst the ‘ overheads,’ or ‘running 
costs,’ would be dealt with by Parliamentary Under-Secretaries to the Minister 
of Defence for the Navy, Army, and Air Force respectively. 


It cannot be denied that to implement the changes proposed would cause a 
considerable upheaval in Whitehall, which would not be justified unless there was 
reasonable certainty that advantage to the nation would result. Those who 
believe that things are best left as they are should ask themselves why they hold 
such a view. If it is because they are satisfied that we are coping with our defence 
problems effectively, there is no more to be said. But if they are aware of important 
shortcomings which demonstrate the lack of organic unity in our defence organi- 
zation, and can sense the atmosphere of recurrent crisis so characteristic of it, they 
would be irresponsible to leave things as they are without examining seriously 
the possible alternatives. 


To sum up, the creation of a Minister of Defence, of Cabinet rank but virtually 
without a Department, whilst leaving in being three fully autonomous Service 
Departments whose Ministers are no longer in the Cabinet, was probably conceived 
as the only acceptable move that could be made towards a unified defence organi- 
zation. The Services have wisely resisted integration on the vague lines so often 
pressed by ill-informed public opinion. Yet the Services are all in the same 
business. Surely each would gain, and thus the country would gain, by a merger 
of the kind proposed, which would ensure the independent management of each 
by its own senior officers in accordance with policies worked out by all three Services 
in concert within the fields of strategy, manpower, armaments, supplies, and civil 
establishments. 


In the past, Britain has achieved prodigies under the stimulus of war. Now, 
without that stimulus, she must mobilize her reserves of determination, skill, and 
effort, and bring them to bear in the battle of ‘ peaceful co-existence’ with the 
most dangerous enemy ever to threaten human society. This means, in foreign 
and defence policy, careful selection of aims which are within our military and 
economic capacity to achieve. At the same time we must revitalize our economy 
in order to increase the scope of our influence. In spite of her reduced circumstances, 
in terms of power, Britain is still the repository of the most advanced political and 
social development in the world and, as such, indispensable to the free world in 
achieving the eventual overthrow of Communism. In this situation it is imperative 
that our armed forces should be so constituted, armed, equipped, trained, and 
deployed as to meet the exacting requirements imposed upon them by the realities 
of Britain’s role in the world today. It is therefore urgent that steps be taken to 
achieve organic unity in the political control and higher direction of the Services, 
whilst improving their capacity to act in concert throughout the entire range of 
military action, from aid to the civil power up to general war. 











A LOOK AT THE U.S. NAVY IN 1826 
By COMMANDER F. BarLEy, R.N.V.R. 


upon a slim volume in a mellowed and worn calf binding, compressed between 


B ROWSING not long ago among the books of an old library, the writer came 
and half hidden by two massive tomes on the history of Canada. 


Time, in conspiracy with the London atmosphere, notoriously destructive 
of leather, had crumbled away the portion of the spine which had borne the title. 
This inevitably demanded that the book should be released from its imprisonment 
to reveal what lay between its battered covers. The small effort expended to satisfy 
what was no more than mere casual curiosity received a most unexpected and pleasur- 
able reward, for it proved to be an entertaining and, historically, deeply interesting 
personal narrative of the journeyings of a young British naval officer in North America 
in the year 1826.1 


His name was De Roos—the Honourable Frederick Fitzgerald De Roos—and, 
at the time, he was serving as third lieutenant of His Britannic Majesty’ s Ship 
Jupiter, 60 guns, on the Halifax and Newfoundland station. 


There emerges from the pages as the narrative is perused an intelligent energetic, 
observant, occasionally priggish, young man (he was 22 years old at the time) with 
an enthusiastic desire to broaden his knowledge of the world, its peoples, their way of 
life, and their skills. Through his appointment to the station he had been brought 
within easy reach of a vast territory, quite unknown to him, inhabited by a still 
young, vigorous, and rapidly expanding nation, of which he also knew nothing. 
A nation, moreover, which not so long since had been at war with his own country; 
a circumstance that, to a keen naval officer, provided an additional inducement to go 
and see for himself what manner of people they were and, more especially, how they 
had constructed the remarkable ships whose exploits in the late war had been so 
notable. The most satisfactory way in which to fulfil his desire would be, he decided, 
to proceed with all possible speed to Washington and then to make the return journey 
at a more leisurely pace, pausing as long as time would permit at each of the ship- 
building towns of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts to look over any United States 
ships of war building, fitting out, or laid up in ordinary in their dockyards. 


His Commander-in-Chief, ‘‘ my kind friend Admiral Lake,” readily granted him 
a month’s leave, and the 16th May, 1826, found him on board the Frolic packet 
leaving Halifax harbour bound for New York. Encountering foul winds and hazy 
weather, the packet took nine days to make the voyage, although, as its eager 
passenger irritably complained, “ it has frequently been made in three.”” The first 
view of New York as the ship passed through the Narrows provided, however, some 
compensation for the loss of precious time. ‘‘ That magnificent city,” he wrote 
enthusiastically, “‘ lies embosomed in the waters of her beautiful bay whence she 
sends forth her innumerable shipping to every quarter of the world. The banks of 
the bay form one continued garden.” 


He found lodgings at the City hotel, the principal inn at New York, a large and 
well-patronized hostelry; but for all that he considered it to be ‘‘ a wretched place.” 
The floors were uncarpeted, ‘‘ the beds had no curtains,’’ and the towel in his room 





1 Personal Narrative of Travels in the United States and Canada in 1826, with remarks 
on the Present State of the American Navy, by Lieut. The Hon. F. Fitzgerald De Roos. 
(London, 1827.) 
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was “‘ a miserable little rag.’’ But within its walls could be encountered most of the 
“‘ respectable inhabitants ’’ of the town who came in to read the newspapers, to talk 
politics, and to imbibe punch and spirits dispensed by a person who presided at a 
buffet formed like a cage. 

As disapproving, however, as he may have been about the general amenities 
of the inn, the city as a whole commanded his unqualified admiration. Trees, all 
in luxuriant bloom, stood in regular lines along “‘ the foot-pavements.” The streets 
were immaculately clean, the churches very fine, while the central street called 
Broadway he thought quite magnificent. 


The theatre, visited that evening, was, he conceded, prettily decorated, but the 
performance reminded him very much of what he had often seen at Portsmouth. The 
more vulgar the songs the more rapturously they were applauded, and he primly 
records that the audience, unlike the patrons of the City hotel, was obviously not 
composed of the most respectable classes. 


Anxious to push on to Washington, the Lieutenant embarked at noon next day 
in the steamboat for New Brunswick. The vessel ‘‘ was on a very magnificent scale ”’ 
(magnificent was his favourite superlative) with a deck like a frigate and a beautifully 
equipped cabin. 

New Brunswick, a distance of 45 miles, was reached at a quarter past four that 
afternoon and there a number of coaches were waiting to convey the steamboat’s 
passengers to Trenton. A genial American, evidently an experienced traveller, 
managed to secure for De Roos and himself a seat in the leading coach. This had 
considerable advantages, the American explained. Not only did one avoid the dust 
thrown up by the passage of several vehicles but the first to arrive at the inn at Tren- 
ton could secure single beds. Presumably those not so fortunate had of necessity 
to share a bed with at least one, if not several, total strangers. 

The coach appears to have been of very much the same type as those which 
have become familiar to us through films of the early American West, though possibly 
a little larger. It had a roof but no side panels and carried nine passengers, all inside. 
The fine quality four-horse teams kept up a brisk pace, but as the body of the vehicle 
was merely suspended on heavy leathern straps and the roads badly rutted and pitted, 
the unfortunate travellers were jolted almost to the point of dislocation. It took 
four and a half excruciating hours to cover the 38 miles to Trenton on the banks of 
the Delaware. 

In the first light of a foggy dawn on 26th May, De Roos boarded the steamboat 
for the passage along the Delaware to Philadelphia. The boat berthed at Philadelphia 
at 10 a.m., and was due to sail again at noon. Not very much time in which to view 
a sizable town, but sufficient for observant eyes to note how much more “ antique ” 
it was in appearance than New York, to gaze with interest at the Town Hall where 
the Declaration of Independence had been signed, and to register that, on the whole, 
the place was very much like a well-built English town of the time of Queen Anne. 

On the passage from Philadelphia to Newcastle he saw being tried out a new 
“ machine for deepening the river.” If it proved successful it was to be put to work 
on the bar below Philadelphia where, he understood, the low water depth was only 
ten feet. It appeared to him, as a seaman, somewhat extraordinary that with such 
a handicap Philadelphia should have been selected as a site for a dockyard. But he 
learned that considerable jealousy existed between the maritime States and, as the 
other States had established dockyards, Pennsylvania had been quite determined to 
have one too. 
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De Roos left the steamboat at Newcastle and took the coach for Frenchtown, 
‘‘ which, by the by,” says the journal, “ is no town at all.” Arriving at eight o’ clock 
that night he immediately joined the Baltimore-bound steamboat on the Elk river. 
After supping, the passengers drew lots for berths and De Roos found himself allo- 
cated to one very near the boiler, “‘ so that between the heat of the atmosphere and 
the vapour of the steam, I was near suffocated.” Nevertheless, the steamboat 
interested him enormously. It was of immense size, all of 160 feet long, and there 
were beds in it for at least 70 people, although that, in fact, was not nearly enough to 
accommodate everyone travelling. 


At three in the morning of Saturday, 27th May, they arrived at Baltimore, 
nicely in time for him to catch the Washington coach which left at half past four. 
After a tedious and bone-racking journey of some seven and a half hours through 
the hilly and generally barren Maryland countryside, the coach entered, “ to our 
great joy,” the outskirts of the capital city of the United States and he saw ahead the 
Capitol (“that magnificent building ’’) dominating “ by its vast size and extreme 
whiteness ”’ all its surroundings. 


Having travelled 200 miles in 48 hours, a weary, dusty, but highly delighted 
English sailor found accommodation at the best inn the city had to offer, The Indian 
Queen. But the day was still young and, having removed the stains of travel, 
De Roos first delivered some letters and then made for the Capitol. Entering by its 
“‘ magnificent ’’ portico he was at once impressed by the immense size of the principal 
chamber, below the dome. The Senate Room and the Chamber of Representatives 
struck him as being, in general appearance, very much like the Chamber of Deputies 
in Paris. All in all he thought both chambers to be beticz equipped and very much 
more convenient for members than the British Houses of Parliament. Unfortunately, 
Washington officialdom appears to have anticipated the English week-end, for the 
attendants whose duty it was to show the building to visitors were absent, because 
it was a Saturday, and consequently he was unable to see the library, the committee 
rooms, and the national pictures. 


Viewing the Capitol had been largely the conscientious performance of a duty 
incumbent upon every tourist, but about a mile outside the city, on the eastern 
branch of the Potomac, lay the dockyard, the primary reason for his presence in 
Washington. Directed to it by a friendly Washingtonian he was admitted without 
difficulty by a casual and laconic sentry at the main gate who “ guessed that the 
visitor could see any part of it he pleased.” 


He observed two ships on the slips, one, in process of building, being a wall-sided 
round-bowed, flat-sterned 60-gun frigate called the Susqguehana, to his professional 
eye far too square-looking for beauty. Another ‘“‘ heavy and clumsy-looking 60-gun 
frigate, the Potomac,’’ was hauled up on a cradle called, he discovered on enquiry, 
‘“‘Commodore Porter’s inclined plane,’ an expedient for examining the bottoms of 
vessels which avoided the expense of building dry docks. The ground under the 
stern end of the cradle, De Roos noticed, had sunk under the weight of the ship and 
thereby altered the inclination of the plane. This made it extremely doubtful whether 
the frigate would ever be got into the water again; a circumstance, De Roos remarks 
drily, likely to make Commodore Porter’s device very unpopular with the United 
States Government which was enforcing rigid economy on its navy. 

On returning to The Indian Queen the young Englishman found awaiting him an 
American gentleman, to whom he had delivered a letter of introduction, who not only 
asked him to dine that evening but proposed taking him on afterwards to a party at the 
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French Minister’s. The affair was in George’s Town where, it appears, everybody who 
was anybody in Washington resided. De Roos enjoyed himself mightily and came away 
with the firm conviction that the American young ladies “ in point of dress, beauty, 
and conversational powers ”’ had nothing to fear from the competition of the European 
maidens who had helped to entertain them. It took him a little time to become 
accustomed to their pronunciation and tendency to pallor, but at the end of another 
party on the following evening he had come to think their paleness really rather 
interesting and the soft drawl of their speech steadily gaining in attractiveness. 


But time was pressing and with considerable reluctance he left Washington by 
the mail coach on the morning of 29th May, for Baltimore, a port justly celebrated 
for its shipbuilding. There he saw a schooner building for the purpose of smuggling 
on the China coast, “‘ the most lovely vessel I ever saw,” grace, speed, and beauty in 
every line of her hull. He visited several of the many shipyards and met a builder 
who had a book of drafts of all the swiftest of the Baltimore schooners whose ability 
to outsail them had so exasperated the British cruisers in the war of 1812. For a 
whole hour De Roos pleaded with the American to part with the book, offering him 
a substantial sum for it, but failed to obtain even “ one leaf of the precious volume.” 
But his disappointment did not so depress him that it prevented him from noticing 
on the walk back to his hotel that there were more pretty faces in Baltimore than in 
any other town in the Union. 


That same evening De Roos was under way again for Philadelphia. He was 
there by eight o’clock next morning, “ pretty considerably tired”’ as he had not 
slept all the previous night. But refreshed by a change of clothes and an ample 
breakfast, he called upon the British Consul who at once took him down to the dock- 
yard and presented him to the captain of that establishment. 


On the stocks and towering high above the yard was the Pennsylvania, a huge 
three-decker, claimed by his guide to be the largest ship in the world. ‘ But I believe 
her scantling,”’ records the journal sturdily “ to be very nearly the same as that of 
our Nelson.” The ship mounted 135 guns but De Roos learned, to his no small 
astonishment, that she was rated asa 74. The captain of the yard hastened to assure 
him that calling ships of her type 74s when in fact they were nearly twice that gun- 
power was not, as it might appear, a ruse deliberately intended to conceal the real 
strength of the vessels from foreign navies. It could be explained by the curious 
wording of the Act of Congress under which funds were voted for naval construction, 
the Act defining the largest vessels as 74s. But the Commissioners of the Navy, who 
were more or less a law unto themselves, built much larger ships if they considered 
it desirable. Official registration of these ships, however, had to conform with the, 
Act. There was nothing larger, it said, than a 74, so 74s they had to be no matter 
how vast their size and armament. De Roos was particularly intrigued by a timber 
trough filled with rock-salt running fore and aft the Pennsylvania’s keelson and was 
told that this possessed “‘ a chymical property ” of preserving the wood from decay. 


In the early forenoon of the next day, De Roos caught the steamboat for Trenton; 
crossed New Jersey through a cloud of dust and reached New Brunswick just in time 
to scramble aboard the steamboat about to depart for New York. The evening was 
lovely and he much enjoyed “ the fair and soft scenery of Staten Island and New 
Jersey.” But above all he was charmed by the view of New York as the steamer 
approached it. “‘ The haze of evening surrounding the city,” he wrote lyrically, 
“gave it the appearance of standing in the midst of the waters. It reminded me of 
Venice,” a comparison that would, no doubt, startle the modern New Yorker. 
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On arrival he established himself once again at the City hotel where he proposed 
to remain until 6th June, thus allowing himself ten days to get back to Halifax by 
way of Boston. 


The charm and simplicity of his American hosts in Washington had entirely 
captivated him. The few days, therefore, spent in New York were amongst the most 
pleasurable of his leave, for they enabled him to enter once more into American 
social life with its easy informality and lack of restraint, so very unlike comparable 
circles in Europe. ‘“ But I must observe,” he wrote, anxious to ensure that his 
remarks on this point should not be misconstrued, “‘ that notwithstanding the freedom 
of intercourse which is allowed, the strictest propriety prevails both in conversation 
and demeanour. It is not only permitted to young women, both married and single, 
to walk out in the morning without a servant, but to be accompanied by a gentleman.” 


The view which he had heard expressed by ill-disposed, chauvenistic English 
travellers that the manners of American men were rough and coarse aroused his 
indignant disagreement. He found them, on the contrary, cordial, frank, and open, 
while the manners of the women were so easy and natural that being in their company 
was a constant pleasure, although some of the expressions and metaphors they used 
in conversation were so nearly unintelligible that there were moments when he was 
at a loss to know what they were talking about. 


On one occasion a pretty girl declared that in choosing a husband she was all 
for the commissions. This elicited from a major of the British Army, who had accom- 
panied De Roos to the party, a gratified smile and a deep bow under the impression 
that she was referring to men of his own profession. But the rest of the maiden’s 
conversation soon made it all too obvious to a somewhat crestfallen British soldier 
that she had been alluding to certain American mercantile gentlemen known as 
commission merchants. 

Wherever he went in New York, De Roos encountered nothing but civility, 
kindness, and cordial goodwill from “a brave, intelligent, kind-hearted, unprejudiced ”’ 
people whose ardent and steadfast admiration for, and pride in, their own country 
never for one moment betrayed them into speaking disparagingly of others. 


The attractions of the New York social round, powerful though they were, 
did not obscure the English sailor’s professional interest in the United States Navy. 
Armed with a letter of introduction to Commodore Chauncey, the captain of the 
naval dockyard, he went to Brooklyn to look over it. No situation for a dockyard 
could, in his opinion, have been more admirably selected, as the great depth of the 
water made it accessible to the largest vessels. Unfortunately Commodore Chauncey 
was away, but a courteous American naval officer offered to show him round. The 
yard was busier than any he had seen hitherto as two vessels were being fitted for 
sea, the Brandywine, a 60-gun frigate, and a 20-gun sloop, the Boston, the latter, 
De Roos. concluded after examining her carefully, being much superior in general 
design to similar vessels in the British service. 


But it was the Ohio that arrested his attention; a superb 102-gun two-decker 
lying in ordinary, “a more splendid ship I never beheld.” The Franklin, a fine 
86-gun ship moored just near, looked, by comparison, almost insignificant. Though 
only seven years old, the Ohio was obviously falling rapidly into decay and De Roos 
was appalled at the apparent absence of reasonable care and attention that permitted 
so beautiful a vessel to remain undefended against the assaults of the weather. 
It was, he learned later, the ccnsequence of a curious amalgam of national pride and 
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almost criminal parsimony that sometimes actuated the naval policy of the Americans. 
They would fit out, regardless of expense, one of the finest specimens of their ship- 
building, man her with a war complement of their choicest officers and seamen, and 
then send her to cruise in the Mediterranean where she would encounter the squadrons 
of European Powers. Magnificent in appearance, with the most up-to-date of 
equipment, superbly manned and handled with great efficiency, she could not fail, 
it was believed, to impress the Europeans with the highest regard for the maritime 
power of the nation to which she belonged. Her cruise completed, and having, it was 
hoped, achieved its object, she returned home to be laid up in ordinary. But such 
was the short-sighted niggardliness of the authorities that, more often than not, 
they refused to provide even the most meagre funds for her preservation. 


In another part of the yard De Roos’s eye was caught by a strange vessel con- 
structed in the form of a frigate cut in halves longitudinally, the two sections being 
united by the deck beams, with a central structure to accommodate a steam engine 
to propel her, although no machinery was in place. Her bow was planked round and 
had a cut-water, but she was evidently intended to go either forwards or backwards 
as she had four rudders, two forward and two aft. Her sides were five feet thick and 
built of oak. Classed as a steam frigate, her name was the Fulton and she had been 
designed by that distinguished American inventor who, unfortunately, had died 
before completing the engine. The American naval officers regarded her as a costly 
freak and were of the firm opinion that even if her designer had lived to terminate 
his work she would never have been of any value as a ship of war. 


The days in New York had passed all too quickly, and in the evening of the last 
of them De Roos and the English major escorted a party of ladies to the Castle 
Garden and the old North Battery, the latter no longer a defence point but forming 
with the Castle Garden a place of amusement after the manner of the Vauxhall 
Gardens in London, the favourite resort of Londoners of the early 19th century. 
There were illuminations, “‘ bands of music,” and refreshments of every kind, including 
one particular beverage which the Englishmen drank with the greatest of enjoyment. 
It was called mint julep and seemed to them to be a sort of punch. But soon the 
party was over, and then, “the fatal hour of separation arriving,” wrote De Roos 
(the sigh in the words is almost audible), “‘ with sincere regret and some more poig- 
nant sensations, we bade our kind friends an affectionate farewell.” 


On the morning of Tuesday, 6th June, 1826, he embarked for Albany where he 
arrived at three the following morning, the steamboat, ‘‘ which was of immense size 
and on the high pressure system,’’ having covered the 160 miles in 17 hours, including 
stops. Unluckily he just missed the fast Boston mail-coach so was compelled to 
book on the accommodation stage scheduled to reach that city, a distance of 160 
miles, in three days. ‘I entered the wretched vehicle,” he says, “ with a heavy 
heart.’’ His fellow passengers were all simple, crude countrymen, but De Roos, a 
pleasant, humorous, companionable youth, soon realized that there was an innate 
kindliness and cordiality about them which made it easy to disregard their rugged 
appearance and habits. 


At the inn at Cheshire, the first night stop, he managed to get a bed to himself, 
and from what he calls this “single blessedness”’ he watched with interest and 
considerable amusement his companions’ preparations for bed. “ They were nine 
in number, and occupied by triplets the three other beds which the room contained. 
Whether it was with the view of preserving their linen uncrumpled, or of enjoying 
greater space, I cannot tell; but certain it is that they divested themselves of clothing 
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to a degree not generally practised in Europe.’’ It appeared to be a matter of com- 
plete indifference to each of them whether he occupied the edge of the bed or the 
warmer middle position, although one did protest against being allotted a place next 
to the wall because he liked to chew tobacco in his sleep! 


They were on the road again well before dawn, passed over the Green Mountains 
soon after sun-up, passed through Deerfield, crossed the Connecticut River at Green- 
field, stopped for a meal at New Salem, and put up for the second night at Petersham 
—6o miles in 20 hours. Turned out at three in the morning, they pursued their 
jolting, swaying, rattling journey until De Roos, very weary and very dirty, saw, 
with intense relief, the corn-mills, paper-mills, villas, and farms which showed that 
they were approaching Boston. 


As much as De Roos would have liked to explore the city, he could not spare the 
time as only a few days of his leave remained and he was still a long way from Halifax 
and the Jupiter. So, having cleaned up and éaten, he made his way to Charlestown 
where, ‘‘ through the extreme civility of a gentleman and the kindness of the Com- 
missioner,”’ he obtained permission to view the dockyard. It was the largest he had 
seen, covering nearly 100 acres. 


There were two recently completed two-deckers on the stocks, the Vermont and 
Virginia, both of the same dimensions as the Ohio. But as it was not intended to 
launch them until required for service they were varnished all over to preserve them 
from decay. Shipwrights were laying the keels of a 60-gun frigate and a corvette; 
two more two-deckers were in ordinary while another 60-gun frigate, the Java, was 
under repair. 


It was at Charlestown that De Roos learned that the Americans had decided to 
adopt a system under which their ships of war were to be divided into five classes, 
namely, three-deckers, two-deckers of 102 guns, frigates of 60 guns, corvettes of 
22 guns and schooners. They had long followed a procedure which prescribed that 
a highly qualified professional committee examined the plans of every proposed new 
ship. When approved, the plans were sent to the builders and periodical inspection 
ensured that during the course of construction no deviation from the authorized 
model could occur. This insistence on rigid adherence to the approved plans had 
produced, De Roos maintained, excellent results “‘ which are visible in the beauty and 
excellent qualities of the ships of the United States.”’ 


Late in the afternoon of the same day as his visit to Charlestown yard, De Roos 
sailed from Boston in the American packet Sarah for Eastport in Maine, whence a 
steamboat carried him to St. John’s, New Brunswick, where he secured a passage in 
a coaster bound for the little port of Horton in Nova Scotia. There he hired a con- 
veyance which took five very tedious hours to trundle him over 14 miles of forest 
road to Windsor, where he managed to procure on hire a springless, four-wheeled 
wagon to convey him the last 45 miles to Halifax and his ship. In the course of his 
month’s leave he had covered nearly 2,000 miles—for those days undoubtedly high- 
pressure travelling. 

He had succeeded in looking over all but two of the American naval dockyards 
—those at Norfolk and Portsmouth. With the exception, therefore, of one ship of the 
line and two frigates at those ports, every unemployed American vessel of war had 
been studied by his shrewd and knowledgeable eyes. 

De Roos closes his journal with some brief reflections which reveal not only the 
profound impression made upon his mind by the territory of the United States, her 
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people, and their capabilities, but a perception and a prescience which, in one who 
was little more than a boy, were quite exceptional. “‘ Though embellished by no 
monument of antiquity,’’ he wrote, “‘ and destitute of those charms of classical 
associations which present to the traveller in the old world continued sources of 
information and delight, America must be admitted to exhibit to the naturalist, 
the philosopher, and the statesman, a field of at least equal interest, and at least equal 
instruction; a field where the paths are yet untrodden, where mighty prospects 
open at every turn, and where experience is too young to be a guide. Everything in 
America is upon a gigantic scale. How enormous are its resources! How boundless 
its extent! Its lakes vie with the ocean in magnitude, and its provinces with mighty 
empires. From the energies she has displayed in her infancy, to what powers may 
not her maturity aspire?” 





A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON THE AUTHOR OF THE NARRATIVE 


The Hon. John Frederick Fitzgerald De Roos was born at Boyle Farm in the county 
of Surrey, England, on 6th May, 1804. He was the second son of Lord Henry Fitzgerald 
(Fourth son of James, first Duke of Leinster) and his wife Charlotte, who held in her own 
right the title of Baroness De Roos. Thus, through his mother, whose name he adopted, 
he was descended from Robert De Ros, one of the 25 barons who compelled King John of 
England to set his seal to the Great Charter, usually known as Magna Carta, on 
15th June, 1215. 

He entered the Royal Navy as a midshipman on roth March, 1818, and was appointed 
to H.M.S. Tonnant, 80 guns, flagship of Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell. Subsequently 
he served as a midshipman in the Ganymede, the Owen Glendower, the Alacrity, and the 
Creole on the Mediterranean and South American stations. On 30th May, 1825, he was 
appointed as third lieutenant to the Jupiter, flagship of Rear-Admiral Willoughby T. Lake, 
on the Halifax and Newfoundland station. 


In June, 1827, he was transferred to the Royal Yacht Royal Sovereign as Flag 
Lieutenant to the Lord High Admiral, the Duke of Clarence. In August of the same year 
he joined the Undaunted as first lieutenant. Promotion to commander came in June, 
1828, and with it the command of the Algerine on the South American station, where he 
succeeded, at Cape Frio, in recovering a considerable portion of the treasure from the 
wreck of H.M.S. Thetis, for which service he received the warm thanks of his Commander- 
in-Chief. 

The Algerine was paid off in December, 1832, and thereafter De Roos did not again 
serve afloat. He was promoted to post captain on the half-pay list in February, 1835, 
and to rear-admiral in February, 1857. In June, 1851, he became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and died at his home, 123, Piccadilly, London, on 19th June, 1861. 
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PRELUDE TO THE CARDWELL REFORMS, 1856-68 


By Brian BonpD 


ENERAL historians of the 19th century cannot be blamed for describing 
(jist army reforms without reference to their origins, except perhaps 

for a backward glance at the Crimean War, but one of the consequences is a 
tendency to put a false emphasis on the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 as a cause 
of military developments in Britain.1 That war undoubtedly made an immediate 
impact on military opinion in this country and helped Cardwell to abolish the 
purchase of commissions in 1871. But although the war added impetus to the reform 
movement, temporarily giving the watchword of military efficiency the whiphand 
over the passion for economy in Parliament, it is a mistake to suppose that it caused 
the movement. Cardwell had entered the War Office in December, 1868, and had 
already drawn up a comprehensive scheme? involving the concentration of regiments 
at home, the introduction of short-service enlistment in order to form a large army of 
Reserve, and, finally, localization of the line regiments to combine them with the 
auxiliary forces and to improve recruiting. The first two sections of this programme 
had already been implemented before the Franco-Prussian War began in July, 1870. 


Paradoxically, after the war scare of August, 1870, when it seemed likely that 
Britain would be involved in the defence of Belgium and 20,000 men were added to 
the establishment, the Franco-Prussian War had the curious effect of dispersing the 
climate of opinion favourable to radical changes in the Army. The explanation is 
simple. Since at least the mid-1840s, invasion from France had always seemed possible 
and at times imminent. Experts on defence, such as the Duke of Wellington and the 
veteran engineer Sir John Burgoyne,® confirmed that our coasts and dockyards 
were insecure; and in the worst invasion scare of 1858-59, even the phlegmatic 
Lord Palmerston was affected. After 1871, the bogy of invasion disappeared. True, 
in that year General Sir George Chesney published his provocative pamphlet The 
Battle of Dorking, in which he imagined the consequences of a successful Prussian 
landing; but the Commons’ debate on the Bill to establish a Reserve is a better 
gauge of the shift of opinion. The Member for Huddersfield, Mr. Leathem, agreed 
that Prussia had a vast army but pointed out they had no means whatever of trans- 
port. ‘‘ How are they to arrive in this country?” he asked. “‘ Will they charter 
the British Fleet?’ In 1872, Prussia had only five ironclads to Britain’s 50. Measured 
in gun-power, the difference between British naval ships of all types (5,594 guns) 
and Prussia’s (480 guns) was enormous.* The Manchester School of Liberals returned 
to their criticism of ‘bloated armaments’ in the same debate; one of their number, Mr. 
Candlish, remarking; “ It was said they had foreign treaties to uphold. It was high 
time to learn that our safety lay in abstention from European obligations. He 
trusted that the time would never come when an English soldier in arms would 
again appear on the Continent of Europe.”’ This goes far to explain why the Cardwell 





leg. R.C.K.Ensor, England, 1870-1914, pp. 8-10; David Thomson, England in the 
Nineteenth Century, pp. 132-3; G. M. Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Century 
(1782-1901), pp. 358-60. 

2 Cardwell’s Memorandum on the Army, 3rd December, 1868, is printed as Appendix 1 
in Sir Robert Biddulph’s Lord Cardwell at the War Office (1904). 

3 The Military Opinions of General Sir J. F. Burgoyne, ed. Capt. the Hon. G. Wrot- 
tesley (London; Richard Bentley, 1859); Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Defences of the United Kingdom, Cmd. 2682/1860 passim. 

“ Hansard, 3rd series, Vol. 205, cols. 517-44, 23rd March, 1871. 
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reforms, which were still in an experimental state in 1874, were not consolidated 
during the next 20 years, with consequences that were revealed by the South African 
War (1899-1902).5 

The Crimean War, 1854-6, marked the division between what may be called 
the Wellingtonian and Cardwellian eras. The period 1815-54 was generally one of 
stagnation for the British Army. Its numbers declined® as a result of Parlia- 
mentary economy; administration was inefficiently conducted by overlapping 
authorities; while the regiments, composed largely of long-service veterans, were 
scattered among the colonies.’ Official investigation of the mishandling of the 
Crimean War, conducted under the direction of the Radical M.P., J. A. Roebuck, 
produced evidence which should have left no doubt that Army organization needed a 
complete overhaul. There was no single authority responsible for running the war ; 
organization above the level of independent regiments existed only on paper, resulting 
in the tragic but unnecessary suffering before Sebastopol; and there was no cohesion 
between the Line, the Militia, and the Volunteers. Above all, there had been no 
provision of a Reserve of trained soldiers to augment and replace the striking force 
of some 25,000 seasoned troops, and as this was to become the focal problem for 
Britain and all the leading Continental nations in the coming decade, it merits 
further examination. 


Regiments of the Line comprised only single battalions before 1857, and these 
were divided into eight companies on active service and four depot companies, whose 
main function was to train recruits. On the outbreak of war, all the fit men at the 
depots were called to the Colours in an effort to raise the regiment to the war estab- 
lishment of 1,000 men. Given an industrial slump and six months’ respite, the depots 
could provide reasonable replacements, but lacking these conditions, as they did in 
the Crimean War, the result was a batch of ill-trained and sickly youths. As early as 
November, 1854, when the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State for War, informed 
Lord Raglan that he had 2,000 recruits to send him, the latter replied; ‘‘ Those 
last sent were so young and unformed that they fell victims to disease and were 
swept away like flies.’’ He preferred to wait. Among the expedients adopted to 
meet this crisis were the lowering of physical standards for recruits, the employment 
of 11 Militia regiments in the Mediterranean, the voluntary transfer of some 30,000 
militiamen to Line regiments, and finally the enlistment of a foreign legion, composed 
mainly of Germans and Italians. 


Yet, apart from the first cautious attempt to tidy up the military departments 
(in which, for instance, the anomalous duties of the Secretary at War were annexed 
by the Secretary for War), public demands® for sweeping alterations were disappointed 





5 For the defects of the Cardwell system, 1874-1904, see the article in the R.U.S.I. 
JourRNAL, November, 1960. 

® The nadir of 94,576 was reached in 1841. In 1855, in the middle of war, a peak of 
194,415 was reached. Royal Commission on Recruiting, 1866-67, Cmd. 3752. Appendix L, 

. 7’ Distribution of Infantry Regiments on 1st November, 1851: Return of the British 

Army, Adjutant General’s Office. In Britain, 39 regiments, in the Colonies, 43 (in 12 
stations), in India, 24. 

® Select Committee on the Army before Sebastopol, Fifth Report, 18th June, 1855, 
Cmd. 318, p. 5. 

® Public meetings were called in towns all over England to discuss what should be 
done to avoid a second ‘ Sebastopol.’ It is interesting that many resolutions called for the 
abolition of purchase «s the first step towards reform. See e.g., The Times, 22nd and 
26th Feb., 1855. 
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and apathy would doubtless again have descended had not the Government been 
speedily shocked a second time by the Indian Mutiny. 


On 28th June the Secretary for War, Lord Panmure, wrote to the Queen explain- 
ing the difficulty of sending reinforcements simultaneously to China and India; 
but he sought consolation in the wrong quarter for the Queen replied tartly; “If 
we had not reduced in such a hurry this spring, we should now have all the men 
wanted.”2° On 4th August the Duke of Cambridge, now General Commanding-in- 
Chief, informed the Secretary for War that there were only 14 infantry regiments 
left in England, and an insurrection threatening in Ireland.44 In October the 
Mutiny reached its climax. By late September the tone of The Times’ leaders had 
changed from calm confidence to near hysteria,1* and the call-up of ‘ Gentlemen 
Volunteers’ was demanded. A foreign legion was again mooted, and the Duke of 
Cambridge, in a moment of rashness, suggested sending the Guards to India. The 
Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, dissuaded him, pointing out that “it would look 
as if we were put to our last shifts and were forced to play our last trump card.’’}* 


The inability of the Regular Army of about 150,000 men to police an Empire 
of 3,000,000 square miles was now established beyond doubt, but the legendary 
supremacy of the British Navy still remained as a shield to shelter those who opposed 
any radical alterations in the Army. Even the comforting illusion of naval invul- 
nerability was to be suddenly shattered, for in the years 1859-62 France took the 
lead in the production and development of ironclad warships,1* and the Admiralty 
had to admit Britain’s temporary inferiority. 


Belatedly, in 1860, the criticisms of Sir John Burgoyne and others of the weak- 
nesses in our coastal defences, and in the distribution of our irregular forces in relation 
to the most likely landing places, were confirmed by a Royal Commission which 
concluded; “ Neither our Fleet, our standing Army, nor our Volunteer forces, nor 
even the three combined, can be relied on as sufficient in themselves for the security 
of the kingdom against foreign invasion.” 15 


These three blows against national complacency over defence—the Crimean 
War, the Indian Mutiny, and the naval race with France—caused mountainous 
controversy in Parliament and the Press, but brought forth two measures which 
appear like mice in comparison with the work of Cardwell; namely, Sidney Herbert’s 
Reserve scheme and the revival of the Volunteer movement. 


A Reserve of ex-Regulars became feasible after 1847 when a Limited Enlistment 
Act reduced the first period of service from 21 to Io years. In December, 1859, 
Sidney Herbert, then Secretary for War, issued a warrant?® by which men who had 
served over 10 but under 21 years (including those who bought themselves out) 
were to be encouraged, though not obliged, to join the Reserve. The incentives 
were uncertain obligations as to training, pay of £4 per annum, and every two years 





10 The Panmure Papers, ed. Sir George Douglas, (London; Hodder & Stoughton, 
1908), Vol. II, p. 397. 

11 W. Verner, The Military Life of H.R.H. George, Duke of Cambridge, Vol. I, p. 157. 

12 cf. The Times, 13th July and 24th September, 1857. 

13 The Panmure Papers, Palmerston to Panmure, 8th Oct., 1857. 

14 For a full account of naval developments in this period, see J. P. Baxter, Intro- 
duction of the Ironclad Warship (Harvard University Press, 1933), especially pp. 116-180. 

15 Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider the Defences of the United 
Kingdom (1860), Cmd. 2682, para. 8. 

16 This became law as 22 and 23 Vic., c. 42. 
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in the Reserve to count as one towards a pension. Three years later (in 1862) a 
Committee!’ reported on the operation of this timid scheme. It had so far been a 
complete failure, only 300 men joining out of a possible 4,215. The pay was too low 
(naval reservists got £6), and a greater deterrent was the understandable suspicion 
that the Reserve would be ‘ axed’ at the first demand for economy. The Committee 
stressed the urgency of the problem. ‘ The necessity for some such measure [here] 
has become the more apparent since the result of the late Italian campaign has shown 
how a war may be begun and concluded long before there would be time for an army, 
dependent like that of Britain on voluntary enlistment, to make any important 
augmentations to its forces in the field.’’ The Reserve scheme was not killed by this 
criticism, but dragged on ineffectually until 1867. 


The Volunteer movement was revived in 1859 as a response to the fear of 
French invasion. The appeal to patriotism stirred the hearts of the artisan and middle 
classes to a remarkable degree—160,000 were recruited in the first year, and the 
numbers remained between that figure and 180,000 throughout the 1860s. The 
movement possessed two cardinal British military virtues; it was cheap and it was 
amateur. Apart from weapons, which they received from the Government, volunteers 
were supposed to be entirely self-supporting, but from 1861, regiments were awarded 
£1 capitation grant for each effective man. Had there been an invasion, the Volun- 
teers might have been invaluable (though the Duke of Cambridge was not alone 
in thinking they would be a greater menace to our own Regulars), but there is 
considerable evidence!® to suggest that many regarded the movement as an amuse- 
ment. Sir Robert Peel, younger brother of the late Prime Minister of the same name, 
alluded in Parliament to a young friend who had told him it was capital fun. ‘‘ They 
had their afternoon parade and patriotic lunch, and were going to have a ball, in 
full dress uniform, for the ladies, an expensive band, a dinner, and, in fact, all kinds 
of conviviality, quite unsuited to the rigid habitudes of the Army.”!® Expensive 
bands crop up regularly in regimental reports. One Manchester regiment spent over 
£300 on theirs in a year of industrial hardship, yet expected more financial aid from 
the Government! 


In retrospect, the Volunteer movement can be seen to have had an unfortunate 
effect on the reform of Army organization in that its impressive numbers and roman- 
tic appeal spread a false sense of security, and obscured, until the late 1860s, the need 
for a fully trained and reliable Reserve to augment the Line in a war overseas. 


While the War Office and the Admiralty were still perplexed by the French 
naval threat, the American Civil War began. After the Trent crisis of December, 
1861, the possibility of war between Britain and the North diminished, thus enabling 
a host of observers of varied status to visit both sides. British visitors included 
Colonel Wolseley (as he then was) and Lord Hartington, but, considering the attrac- 
tion the war has had for modern British strategists from Captain Liddell Hart and 
Major-General Fuller down, surprisingly few lessons were derived from it by Card- 
well’s predecessors. The probable explanation lies in the contempt felt in military 





17 Report of a Committee of Inquiry into the operation of the Army Reserve Warrant 
of 9th December, 1859. Parliamentary Papers (1862) 0181. 

18 e.g. Royal Commission on Volunteer Force, 1862, Cmd. 3053. Report on the Re- 
serve Forces, 1868-9, by Major-General James Lindsay, W.O. 33/19, 1555-1610. Engels 
as Military Critic, W. O. Henderson and W. H. Chaloner (Manchester University Press, 


1959) passim. 
1® Hansard, Vol. 156, col. 1307 (1860). 
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circles for untrained, irregular soldiers, irrespective of their nationality.2° A recent 
historian of the military influence of the Civil War concludes that; “It is unlikely 
that the Civil War, though widely studied in England,” (i.e. for the latest develop- 
ments in artillery and fortification), ‘‘ had any direct bearing upon official doctrine.”’*? 


While knowledgeable military critics like Engels were still, in 1864, extolling 
the merits of French infantry training, Prussia appeared as a newstar by her exploits in 
the Danish war. Palmerston, who greatly underestimated Prussia’s military strength, 
had dropped broad hints in the House of Commons that if the Danish Duchies were 
invaded, Britain would go to the rescue. His bluff was called, and the old lesson of 
the Napoleonic Wars was repeated; namely, that Britain’s small Army, even with 
naval support, was by itself powerless.to hinder Continental aggressors. 


On 2nd February, 1864, the day after the Austro-Prussian force entered Holstein, 
the Duke of Cambridge wrote to Lord de Grey; “‘ Look what the Continental armies 
have just accomplished. Within the last month the Prussian troops have been 
placed partly on the war footing and within one fortnight a corps of Austrians and 
Prussians of at least 50,000 men have been transported and are at this moment on 
the Eider.... Now if we look to what we can do, we literally can do nothing but call 
out our Militia and recruit up as fast as the labour market will permit us to obtain 
men.’’22_ In the House of Commons, Colonel North remarked that “ it was impossible 
to shut one’s eyes to the opinion universally prevalent, that we had behaved in a 
most disgraceful and un-English manner to a nation as gallant as our own [viz., 
Denmark]’’?, That the indignity was not quickly forgotten is revealed by a letter 
from General Peel (Secretary for War, 1859 and 1866-7) to the Duke of Cambridge.*4; 
‘‘ If when the Prussians and Austrians entered Holstein as they SAID only with the 
intention of preserving peace we COULD HAVE SAID; ‘ Well, we highly approve 
of this and we will send 50,000 men and our fleet to the Baltic,’ the gross robbery 
that was afterwards committed would never have been perpetrated.” Nothing had 
in the meantime been done to bridge the gap between political aspirations and 
military impotence, as is clear from the Duke’s reply; “ At this moment, should 
matters go wrong in Ireland, we have nothing but a very badly organized Militia to 
fall back upon.’’?® 


If the Danish War suggested that the British Army was inadequate both in 
numbers and organization to take part in a Continental war, it was the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866 that at last gave Parliament a sense of urgency. What im- 
pressed the British Military Attaché and observers?® was not so much Prussia’s 
technical progress (except for the ‘ needle-gun ’) as her efficiency in mobilization 
and movement and her daring strategy. In admiration, Lieut.-Colonel Reilly, an 
official observer with Prussia’s Second Army, reported that, “ out of a population 
of 18 million she placed in the field in a few weeks an army of 400,000 men with 
goo guns, completely equipped for war, and in a campaign of seven days gained a 


20 e.g. Blackwood’s Magazine, Vol. 91, Jan. 1862. ‘‘ The Convulsions of America.” 
The tone of the article can be judged by the following remark which is typical; ‘‘ Of 
course we do not blame Mr. Lincoln for being President. But we venture to pity him.” 

21 Jay Luvaas, The Military Legacy of the Civil War: The European Inheritance 
(Chicago University Press, 1959), p. 115. 

22 Verner, Vol. 1, pp. 286-7. 

23 Hansard, Vol. 173 (1864), col. 1448. 

24 Verner, Vol. 1, p. 302, 30th November, 1866. 

25 ibid., p. 303, 3rd December, 1866. 

26 Military Attachés’ reports are at the P.R.O., W.O. 32/111. 
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succession of victories culminating in the decisive battle of Koniggratz (Sadowa).’’27 
The campaign proved the value of well-trained three-year conscripts and deflated the 
Wellingtonian myth that long service was a necessity. Reilly was not content only 
to describe the war, but also considered its implications for Britain. Our recruiting 
system he denounced as “‘ an opprobium to the Army and a great scandal to the 
country.’’** We had much to learn from the Prussian Staff. “‘ The generals comman- 
ding the corps, divisions, and brigades, and their staffs, are the same in war as in 
peace; known to their men and living in their districts; they generally possess 
in the highest degree the confidence of those whom they command.”*® Outside the 
War Office, Britain had no regular staff. His proposed remedies are interesting in 
relation to Cardwell’s reforms. Conscription was seriously considered but rejected 
on the grounds that colonial duties made long service necessary. However, it could 
be applied in the modified form of the Militia ballot; an intake of 15 per cent. of 
men aged 20-25 would yield about 200,000 per annum. He recommended that, 
“ Regiments should be localized, each county according to its population to have 
so many regiments attached to it [permanently]... There should be in the county 
a depot for each regiment which should always remain there.’’*° 


Lessons of the war soon began to be aired in Parliament*! and, dissatisfied with 
progress towards forming a Reserve in the session of 1867, Lord Elcho moved for a 
Royal Commission on the subject. He quoted Lieut.-Colonel Reilly’s pamphlet and 
recounted his own impressions of an exercise at Cologne in 1863, when 50,000 to 
60,000 men had been mobilized in two bodies under the officers who subsequently 
commanded in war. By contrast, he estimated Britain’s current reserves at 2,900 
Regulars and 2,000 Militia reserves.*? 


More directly relevant to the Cardwell reforms than the campaign reports was 
the memorandum comparing different Continental organizations, which was compiled 
at the War Office shortly after the Seven Weeks’ War.** Prussia conscripted annually 
about 100,000 recruits, aged 20, who spent in turn three years with the Colours, 
four years with the Reserve, and finally five years with the Landwehr (or Militia). 
Thus every member of the Landwehr passed through the Line and the Reserves and 
left the Army at the age of 32. Military service might be excused for academic or 
professional reasons, but substitution was not allowed. The country was divided 
into units which could support a regiment (on the basis of population), and each 
regiment was recruited from the district where it was permanently in barracks. Also 








27 Lieut.-Colonel Reilly, Memorandum on the Prussian Army in relation to the campaign 
of 1866, W.O.P., 1867, Confidential Paper 0312, para. 152. Engels, op. cit., p. 121, puts 
the Prussian Army at only 300,000 and notes that 116 Landwehr battalions were called up 
mainly for garrison duties. 

28 ibid., para. 241. 

28 ibid., para. 173. 

30 ibid., paras. 227-8, 233, 237, 243. Militia ballot was also advocated in ‘‘ The 
Army, II,’ Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1867, and by Lord Elcho in the House of 
Commons with monotonous regularity. 

$1 e.g. Hansard, Vol. 185 (1867), col. 1473 f.f. 

32 ibid., vol. 192, cols. 1943-49. 

33 The System of Recruitment and of the Organizations of the Reserves of France, Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, and the German States, W.O. 33/19, 1703. The War Office statisticians 
obviously took the paper schemes of France and Prussia at their face value, but in fact 
they had only just been put into operation (1866-68), and were still in the experimental 
stage. 
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localization embraced the Reserves and Landwehr, so that on the order to mobilize, 
reservists, if required, were certain to serve in their old regiments alongside former 
comrades. 

France also took in about 100,000 recruits annually but trained them somewhat 
differently. Of these, 70,000 served five years with the Colours and four with the 
Reserves; the remainder, after an initial five months’ training, spent the whole nine 
years in the Reserves but were the first to be called in an emergency. Unlike Prussia, 
France did not allow men who had been lucky in the ballot to avoid all military 
service. Men between 21 and 35 who were not required in the other Services were 
obliged to join the Garde Nationale Mobile, similar to the Militia. Thus there were 
striking differences between the French and Prussian systems. France needed 
longer Colour service because of her Algerian commitment; substitution was an 
essential part of her system; and there was no localization. 

The Prussian model seemed the more attractive to British reformers, but there 
were two important problems. First, could localization be made to work in Britain 
without resorting to conscription? Secondly, was the introduction of short service 
to form a large Reserve compatible with imperial obligations which entailed the 
absence overseas of about two-thirds of the regiments? In the light of the difficulties 
which beset the Cardwell system, it is hard to escape the conclusion that conscription, 
in some form, was essential. 

Ironically, a new Reserve scheme was ushered in in 1867, not so much in emula- 
tion of Continental methods but in the attempt to combat a recruiting crisis which 
had been impending for several years. The Marquess of Hartington, as Under 
Secretary of State for War, maintained that all was well in face of questioning for 
two years; then had to admit in 1866 that the reverse was true and summoned a 
Royal Commission.*4 Under the chairmanship of Lord Dalhousie, the Commission 
reported that, ‘‘ The evidence given us tends to show that during the last two years 
the number of recruits raised fer the Army has not been sufficient to supply the 
demand,” and that this was due to “the constant outflow through emigration, 
the great demand for labour in all branches of industrial employment, and the 
consequent rise in the rate of wages.’’ Also the recruiting system was at fault for it 
“rather seeks to inveigle young men into the Army than by a fair representation of 
military service.’”’ Considering the attitude to the private soldier expressed in the 
House of Commons by the Under Secretary for War, the underhand methods of 
recruiting agents are hardly surprising. “It is sometimes said’”’ remarked Lord 
Hartington, “ that the class of men who enter the Army at present is not of a very 
respectable character. I quite admit that such is the case. Our system of recruit- 
ment has, I believe, swept to a great extent the refuse of large towns; but I am 
not sure that it is desirable our Army should be composed of a very superior material. 
The sweepings of our cities, having been subjected for a time to severe discipline, a 
very good article is in my opinion turned out, and better members of the community 
might be thrown away if employed in doing that which the men whom we obtained 
did so well,’’35 

The new Reserve scheme was introduced in the House of Commons in 1867 by 
the Secretary for War, General Peel, who, though his ability as a military reformer 
was praised on both sides of the House, was shortly to resign office because he dis- 
agreed with Disraeli over electoralreform. His Bill was based on the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Recruiting and a Special Committee under the Duke of 





34 Hansard, Vol. 181, cols. 1532-33. Royal Commission on Recruiting, 1866-67, 
Cmd. 3752. See especially Report, pp. vii—viii. 
85 Hansard, Vol. 177, col. 530. 
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Cambridge.** There were to be two distinct Reserves. The First Reserve of 50,000 
men would be liable to join the Colours and serve overseas in war. This Reserve was 
composed of two parts; (a) a Militia Reserve of 30,000 who received a bounty of {12 
over five years to observe the above conditions, and (b) of 20,000 ex-Regulars who 
were allowed to complete the last five years or so of their first term of service in the 
Reserve. The Second Reserve of 30,000 was also divided into two parts and was 
confined to home duties; (a) the present pensioners and those who might volunteer 
after completing their service; and (b) those willing to commute the last few years 
of their second term of service, each two years in the Reserve to count as one towards 
a pension. Thus on paper was created a Reserve of 80,000 men at little extra cost. 

The Marquess of Hartington, now leading speaker for the opposition on Army 
affairs, was quick to point out defects in the scheme. ‘‘ The force which it is proposed 
to create,’ he said, ‘‘ cannot be named in the same day with the Reserve forces of 
Prussia and other Continental nations, and the danger is, by bestowing such a name 
upon this force, the country may be led to believe that we are actually in possession 
of such an army of Reserve.” He went on to denounce a fallacy which continued to 
be used in reference to the Cardwell reforms. “‘ The Militia Reserve which it is 
proposed to draft into the Regular Army in time of war can scarcely be called an 
army of Reserve, because immediately war breaks out they will be absorbed... a 
Reserve, properly speaking, should be a last resort, but they would be a first resort.’’5” 

In the debate on the Army Estimates in the next Session (1868), Sir John Paking- 
ton, General Peel’s successor at the War Office, gave the total of pensioners and 
Reserves as 18,658, for whose pay and training in the coming year he asked only 
for {27,000. He said he doubted whether many men would join the Reserve by volun- 
tary commutation of their service, and when asked whether a single man had as yet 
joined, he answered evasively that the Government had been trying first to get the 
Militia up to establishment—they were now only 2,300 short. ‘‘ The noble lord 
(Hartington],” he concluded, “ did not appear to be sanguine, and he could not say 
that he was sanguine either, as to the success of the scheme for a Reserve force.’’3® 

His pessimism was justified because none of the three sections ever reached the 
modest establishments originally fixed. The Militia Reserve continued until the 
South African War (1899-1902), but the other two sections were superseded by the 
Army Enlistment Act of 1870. At that date the First Reserve was given as 
1,939; the Second as 18,528, and the Militia Reserve as 19,916.°® Thus, although 
General Peel’s scheme had better results than Lord Herbert’s, the whole problem of 
Army reorganization, including recruiting, localization, short service, and the 
Reserve, was unsolved in 1868 when Cardwell took office. 

It has been suggested that the period 1856-68 was not entirely one of apathy and 
inaction in matters of military reform, and that consideration of its complicated and 
sometimes barren controversies may help towards a fairer assessment of Cardwell’s 
achievements. Cardwell profitted from the failures of his predecessors at the War 
Office, but he also went far beyond them in the boldness of his proposals which, as 
even his opponents admitted, were the first in the century to amount to a root and 
branch reorganization of the British Army. They were also the last. 





36 Army of Reserve. Parliamentary Papers (1867) 0316. 

87 Hansard, Vol. 187, cols. 125-26. 

88 Hansard, Vol. 191, cols. 47, 62, 95, 284-5, but cf. vol. 192, col. 1964, where Sir 
John Pakington said, “‘He doubted whether our Regular forces and Reserve had ever 
been more efficient.” 

8° C. H. Ellice, Adjutant General, The Reserves, 12th February, 1881, Wolseley Official 
Papers, War Office Library, W.41. 
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TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
By ApMIRAL SIR REGINALD A. R. P. ERNLE-ERLE-Drax, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


E have often been told that we would, and indeed must, use tactical 
V V nuclear weapons if we are attacked. But has anyone clearly defined 
those weapons? If not, who can do so? The old-fashioned definitions 
of tactics and strategy are completely out of date: “‘ Tactics deal with the movement 
of forces on the field of battle; strategy deals with movements in the theatre of 
war, mainly designed to bring about successful battles.” Now the field of Waterloo 
covered at most some five or six square miles, but some of the battles on the Western 
Front in our two World Wars extended over hundreds of square miles, while a 
series of air battles such as those in 1943 to ’45 for the aerial destruction of German 
factories, arsenals, and military bases covered thousands of square miles. Since 
1945 it has been evident that in many cases there is now no clear dividing line between 
strategy and tactics or, ipso facto, between strategical and tactical weapons. In 
view of this difficulty it would seem desirable for the Minister of Defence to ask 
the Service Chiefs two questions :— 


(t) Can you give me a clear definition of tactical nuclear weapons? 


(2) Can you foresee any probability that our potential enemies would agree 
with us on this definition, or would agree that, in a war where we said 
we would use tactical but not strategical nuclear weapons, they would 
scrupulously adhere to the same rule? 


If the answer to both these questions is ‘‘ No,” it would seem that our plan 
to use tactical nuclear weapons to supplement our weak conventional forces is 
just playing with fire. It is a form of threat intended to suggest that by these means 
we could defeat a conventional attack, but Mr. Khrushchev has said that if we use 
nuclear weapons of any sort he will at once reply with nuclear weapons of every 
sort! After this bluff and counter-bluff, only one further step is possible. If 
Russia launches a full-scale attack in reply to our ‘limited’ war, the Western 
Allies must then reply with everything they have got, and national suicide at once 
follows. 


Everyone will now ask, ‘ What is the solution?”, and I think we may have 
to face the fact that under present conditions there just isn’t one, apart from the 
balance of terror, which can only be relied on to preserve world peace for a limited 
time. Some people say that a world government is the only remedy, but the possi- 
bility of achieving this seems terribly remote. 


Looking at the January issue of Survival, one sees how chaotic the problem 
has become. There is a constant campaign for the renunciation of nuclear arms, 
but Henry A. Kissinger is quoted as saying in a recent postscript to his well-known 
book, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, that; ‘‘A really effective renunciation 
would imply that either side—or at least the side renouncing nuclear weapons— 
would prefer to be defeated by conventional weapons rather than employ its nuclear 
arms. This in itself will be a hard decision to make. Would we be prepared to lose 
Europe to a conventional attack? If we are not—and we cannot be—a formal 
renunciation may be meaningless.”’ 


This seems logical, and Sir John Slessor, quoted on page 12 of the same 
Journal, says very truly; ‘“ Disarmament in itself is not in fact really important. 
Arms are the symptoms, not the cause, of international tensions. And disarmament 
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is only one facet of foreign policy, which is meaningless and even dangerous without 
parallel progress in the solution of the political problems that divide the world.” 
Failing this, the nations of the civilized world must continue to walk along the 
edge of a precipice through a thick fog of hatred, abuse, and suspicion, and one 
day they might topple over. Or they may decide that they must embark at once 
on mutual co-existence, developing slowly into a genuine ‘ good neighbour policy ’ 
and finally, perhaps after many years, into ‘“‘ peace on earth and goodwill towards 
men.’ This may sound like starry-eyed optimism, but if there is no other way, 
we must at least try to make it work. 


Strangely enough, support for this view has recently come from Major-General 
N. Talenski, in Moscow. Survival reports him as follows: “ The author, the most 
influential exponent of Soviet military thought, argues, in an article that is plainly 
intended to be read in Peking as well as Washington, that the nature of modern war 
is catastrophic and that consequently war is an out-dated means for deciding 
political issues.” 


When Norman Angell wrote The Great Iliusion more than 40 years ago, there 
was ample reason for the peoples of Europe and their leaders to accept that view, 
and even enlightened self-interest should have persuaded them to do so. But they 
took the other road and had to pay some 20,000,000 lives for a proof of their 
stupidity. If we are to prevent history from repeating itself, the peoples of the 
West must start now and put more effort into the tremendous task of achieving 
permanent peace. 


In our country the main problem is whether the people would tolerate a 
Government which told them bluntly that we can never be really secure until 
they will put not only more money but more patriotism and self-sacrifice into the 
work of strengthening our armed forces. It is probably long since forgotten that 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, shortly before the second World War, said he dared not tell 
the people that we needed without delay a much greater expenditure on armaments 
because he thought they would only turn out the Government! To see if we are 
in a similar situation today, we must try to study the minds of the people. This 
is not easy, but one simple plan is to look into the minds of our manual workers. 
Our weekly wage-earners number well over 20 millions, and the importance of their 
opinions is greatly increased by the immense power of their Trades Unions. If we 
add their wives, we get nearly half of our total population. 


So let us ask, are they prosperous and contented? Are they in a mood to admit 
that they have ‘ never had it so good’ and would they gladly lower temporarily 
their standard of living to make the country more secure? 


Somehow it seems that they are not contented, and not prepared to admit 
thai tev are or ever have been really prosperous. Consider the following 
extracts from a recent Press report quoting the Ministry of Labour Gazette. ‘‘ Wages 
in 1960 rose more steeply than in any year since 1957. During the year there was 
an increase of 4 per cent. in the average level of full-time weekly wages in the 
principal industries and services, as against 1.1 per cent in 1959, 3.7 per cent. in 
1955, and 5.4 per cent. in 1957. As there was also a reduction of 2.4 per cent—o.1 
per cent. in 1959—in normal weekly hours of work, there was a consequential 
increase of 6 per cent. in hourly wage rates. During the year about 11 million 
workers received a net increase of {4,211,000 in their full-time weekly wages, against 
4,700,000 workers and an increase of {1,250,000 in 1959. Reduction in working 
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hours benefited 6,792,000 workers during 1960, against 363,500 in the preceding 
year. There were more strikes last year—2,814 against 2,105 in 1959—but the 
number of working days lost in 1960 was 3,008,000 against 5,270,000 the previous 
year. The total number of workers involved in strikes was about 811,000 while 
the corresponding total for 1959 was approximately 646,000.” 


One can only hope that the situation is not really so bad as those figures suggest, 
because the demands of patriotism, if fully met, might be rather extensive. It 
seems that the plan of our enemies may well be, and indeed since 1945 probably 
has been, ‘all forms of aggression short of formal war.’ This plan has caused 
upheavals all round the world which have always had to be met with conventional 
forces; even in Korea, where the United Nations found themselves at war with a 
large Chinese army and decided, rightly or wrongly, that it would be unwise to 
use any atomic weapons, whether tactical or strategical. In consequence it seems 
that our pundits at home are beginning to regret their ruthless cutting of our 
conventional armed forces. 


In the first happy days of the great deterrent myth, everyone sang gaily, “ We 
ain’t gonna war no more,” but today we must ruefully reflect that our Army is 
very much smaller than in 1914, when the Kaiser was convinced he could conquer 
Europe because our ‘ contemptible little Army ’ could not stop him. 


Before our last war we suddenly decided to say that if Poland were attacked 
we would defend her against Hitler; a brave attempt to prevent war and to save 
her, but foredoomed to failure because it was said when Hitler’s armies were about 
to march, and it was evident that we had no military forces able to do it. Ever 
since the days of Marlborough we have been compelled by successive wars, though 
always reluctantly, to abandon our maritime strategy and send large armies to 
the continent. Today we are more than ever committed because for the first time 
we are keeping a standing army inside Europe in peacetime, and our reserves 
needed for maintaining it are terribly small. The 1957 Defence White Paper tells 
us that the optimum figure for our Army is 165,000; but think of the burdens that 
it has to carry! We still have most of our old commitments, with troops in Jamaica, 
British Honduras, British Guiana, Gibraltar, Libya, Malta, East Africa, Aden, 
Cyprus, Malaya, the Persian Gulf, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 

They are no longer fighting in Cyprus, Malaya, and Kenya, though similar 
insurrections could always start again at short notice. In peace, therefore, we 
can scrape along, but suppose another major war breaks out and, in order to avoid 
world suicide, the weapons used are similar to those of 1945? History can tell us at 
once what our needs would be. To win the 1939-45 War, our Army, even though 
aided by powerful allies, needed not less than 1,000,000 men; we nearly lost Malta, 
we had serious defeats in North Africa, Greece, and Crete, we learned that 40,000 
men could not hold Singapore, we quickly lost Hong Kong and Kowloon, and it is 
doubtful if 100,000 men could hold them today against an attack by Communist 
China. 


So how can we pretend to believe that an Army of 165,000 will meet all our 


-future needs? We may be told that we can’t afford more: ‘ Think of the cost and 


the unpopularity; think of our exports,” etc. The answer is that if our people 
put their backs into it, determine to succeed, and give us real national unity, the 
problem can certainly be solved. ‘‘ Needs must when the devil drives,” and if we 
let ourselves in for another war the demands on them will be greater and much 
more painful. Turning to the Navy, Hitler went to war in 1939 because he believed 
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that our fleet, though fairly strong, could not prevent his U-boats from starving 
us into surrender. In both World Wars we escaped by a narrow margin after 
incurring frightful losses. Today our Navy is far weaker than it was then, and 
the Russian U-boats are three or four times as numerous as those possessed by 
Hitler ! 


Now for the R.A.F. This presents a difficult problem, because while using 
conventional weapons, both sides will be constantly tempted to say, ‘‘ We want 
bigger and better bombs. Give us a few H-bombs and 20 or 30 rockets and we can 
finish in a week the destruction that would take months for a large force of con- 
ventional bombers.” There is the further danger that either side, deliberately 
or by mistake, may accuse the other of having dropped an atomic bomb. Then the 
fat is in the fire and Europe goes up in flames ! 


This is not easy to avoid but the following principles may help. First, it is 
morally wrong and strategically unwise to aim at killing thousands of enemy 
civilians. Certainly .it would reduce an enemy’s war potential but that can be 
done in other ways. Second, the first duty of all our fighting Services, including 
the R.A.F., is to attack the armed forces of the enemy. There are two compelling 
reasons: first, it is only by this means that we can reduce the immense damage 
they can do to us; next, our Army and Navy are likely, as in the last war, to suffer 
a succession of disasters until they can get the maximum possible help and co- 
operation from the R.A.F. Finally, the above duties must take precedence of all 
attempts to reduce the enemy’s war potential by bombing factories, power plants, 
etc. In the last war it was hoped to do this with 1,000-bomber raids, etc., but we 
then learned that they could not win the war by themselves; they took far too 
large a proportion of our R.A.F. strength and our aircraft production, and their 
effect only built up very slowly like the naval blockade of Germany in the 1914-18 
War. 

Another means to reduce the enemy’s economic output would be to issue to 
them, when we are ready to start bombing, a long list of factories, arms depots, 
power stations, etc., that we intend to destroy, and advise all workers to keep well 
clear of them. This would not give away our intentions because they would be 
obvious to the enemy already; and though the warning might not keep away many 
men at first, it would be likely to do so as soon as one really heavy raid had been 
delivered. Finally, we must remember that though a large part of the work of 
our bombers can now be performed by rockets, there will be very little use for 
rockets in the important task of close co-operation with our Army and Navy. 
It is interesting to note that a very able article written in Moscow in 1960 explained 
that the chief aim of their strategy would be to destroy the armed forces of their 
enemy. If so, one of their first targets would perhaps be our very small N.A.T.O. 
Army in Western Germany. It is hoped, we are told, that they could hold their 
positions with the aid of tactical nuclear weapons, which we have said we should 
use if we are attacked. But that is a dangerous expedient and there is no certainty 
that our opponents might not claim that we were the attackers. Twice in the past, 
provoked by intolerable injustice against her weaker neighbours (Belgium in 1914, 
Poland in 1939), we felt compelled to declare war on Germany. If another war 
started in a similar manner it might be difficult to claim that aggression had been 
committed against us. 


To conclude, let us hope that we may never again have to tell our people that 
we are committing the dangerous error (one might almost call it a crime!) of 
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tempting the enemy by our obvious lack of adequate defences. And if those defences 
are to be made good, we need much more than money. We need thousands of recruits 
for our armed forces, preferably men like those of ancient Greece who were prepared 
to die for their country if need arose. Also, to maintain the flow of young recruits, 
we need thousands more in our Cadet Corps and hundreds of volunteer instructors 
for them. There is no need to set down further details. Many times in the past 
our people have been told by lonely unheeded voices that they must arouse themselves 
and do these things or prepare for painful consequences. Many times we have acted 
at the eleventh hour—too little and too late—but we can ill afford to make that 
mistake again. 








A FORGOTTEN CAMPAIGN—II 
UNDER RUSSIAN CONTROL 
By Captain DonALD Macintyre, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. (Retd.) 


LTHOUGH the British flotilla remained under its own senior officer—until 
Ae= end of 1915, Max Horton—for discipline and internal administration, the 

control of its operations and its accommodation and victualling were in the 
hands of the Russian Baltic Command. The Commander-in-Chief was Admiral 
Kanin, an insignificant and uninspiring personality. Operations were controlled by 
the Commodore of Submarines, Podgoursky, more efficiently than might have been 
expected from the general inactivity that the Russians themselves had displayed. 


The reason was that, by a stroke of fortune for the allies, the German cruiser 
Magdeburg, in the course of a raid on the Gulf of Riga the previous year, had run 
hard and fast on the island of Odensholme. When the crew abandoned her they failed 
to destroy the cypher books, which fell into Russian hands. The intelligence thus 
gleaned from enemy signals enabled the British submarines to intercept German 
warships on a number of occasions. 


Thus £.8, carrying on in the tradition of E.z and E.9, ambushed yet again the 
German Baltic Squadron in October, 1915. It was Horton’s previous victim, the 
Prinz Adalbert, freshly out of dockyard hands, which again took a torpedo in her 
vitals. This time it was in a magazine and the cruiser, with one tremendous explosion, 
burst asunder and sank. 


While the enemy licked their wounds in harbour after this the submarines turned 
their attention to the iron-ore freighters on the route down the Swedish coast and 
across to the German Baltic ports. E.z9, commanded by Lieut.-Commander 
F. N. A. Cromie, was the first to arrive in the area and reaped a rich harvest. Con- 
forming to the international law regarding war against merchant shipping, she was 
continuously occupied from the roth to 12th October, 1915, chasing merchant 
ships, overhauling them, bringing them to with a shot across their bows, and sending 
demolition parties aboard to scuttle all that were enemy owned after seeing their 
crews to safety. 


Such occupation was by no means all beer and skittles, however. It entailed 
working entirely on the surface and waiting anxiously for the return of the boarding 
parties while at any moment enemy patrol craft or aircraft might catch them thus 
defenceless. In spite of this, by the 12th all German traffic had come to a standstill. 
The question then arose of Swedish ships engaged on the same trade. Iron-ore was, 
of course, contraband, so that under certain conditions it was legal to arrest them 
and send them into a Russian port for investigation and prize court action. Russia, 
on the other hand, was deeply anxious not to provoke Sweden into joining the enemy. 
Already, Swedish neutrality had a strong pro-German bias, while the iron-ore trade 
was hugely profitable to Sweden. 


The upshot was that an order went out to the submarines that no neutral 
ships were to be interfered with. ; 


A brief reappearance of German shipping on the route gave Horton two busy 
days on the 18th and 19th October, but by the 20th every ship examined proved to 
be Swedish. The submarines were therefore thrown back on the usually less rewarding 
task of patrolling off the German-held ports waiting for the rare opportunities to 
attack enemy warships. An infinitely hazardous game it was; for the Baltic is no 
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happy hunting ground against an alert enemy. The water is often so clear that a 
submarine can be seen from the air at a depth of as much as go feet. Had the 
Germans had anything at all effective in the shape of a depth bomb at that time, the 
boats would not have long survived. 


As it was, the chief danger they ran was from the mines which both Germans 
and Russians had strewn lavishly everywhere. Navigation between the known 
Russian fields and the suspected enemy ones was a matter of extreme nicety, parti- 
cularly when the frequent fogs came down to blanket the sea. It was thus that E.18 
was to be lost with all hands. 


In addition to the mines there were the anti-submarine nets laid at strategic 
points. On one of her earliest patrols E.19 nearly met her end in one of them laid in 
the entrance to Liibeck Bay. Following a merchant ship, Cromie suddenly found 
he had lost all control of the boat. Propellers, hydroplanes, and rudder were all 
inextricably entangled. At every effort to go ahead or astern there was a scraping 
of wires on the hull interspersed with explosions as the charges attached to the net 
detonated. 


The situation seemed hopeless. Assembling his crew, Cromie told them they would 
probably have to go to the surface where he knew an enemy patrol boat was waiting 
to pounce. While the crew abandoned ship, he intended to stay below to blow up the 
submarine. Fortunately the drama did not have to be played out to such an epic 
finale. 


One further effort from the motors and the submarine suddenly broke partially 
free of its entanglement—and shot to the surface in full view of the patrol boat. 
Down Cromie took her again to continue the struggle in the depths. But by now his 
propellers were clear and, little by little, he shook off his encumbrances, though not 
before he had again broken surface, receiving the gunfire of the patrol boat. At last, 
after two hours of effort, E.rg broke clear and was able to creep away submerged 
to safety. 


It was Cromie who crowned that year’s successes by sinking the German cruiser 
Undine. His first torpedo brought her to a standstill, blazing furiously. Ignoring the 
destroyer screen, he took his boat round to the other side and put a second torpedo 
into her magazine, and that was the end of the Undine. 


Soon after this the bitter Russian winter closed down, bringing all operations 
to an end. The Arctic conditions which ensued were a grim revelation to the sub- 
marine crews brought up in the mildness of the English climate. The landscape, 
bleak and uninviting at all times, became a panorama of unbroken, barren white 
in every direction as far as the eye could see. With the sea deeply frozen clear 
across to the Finnish shore, the ships lay in harbour immobile and immovable, swathed 
in great icicles for the next four months. 


Meanwhile the comfortless accommodation allotted to the British crews and the 
deadening monotony of existence had to be endured. The latter was by far the 
hardest. There were no books or magazines, hardly ever any mail, no newspapers, 
except occasionally by post and with large sections blacked out by the Russian 
censors, no cinemas, and, of course, no radio in those days. 


The evening meal was at 6 p.m., after which there were interminable hours of 
boredom to be got through before the time came to turn in. Under such conditions 
the upkeep of morale was a difficult problem. A few of the officers and men found 
belles amies ashore, but for the remainder the lack of recreational amenities and the 
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unvarying desolation of the Russian winter scene encouraged a brooding depression. 
To counteract it and to keep the crews fit, weird games of ice hockey were organized. 
The astonishment with which the Russians looked on such unnecessary, violent 
exercise turned to resentment when the skating ground thus became the scene of so 
much animation, disturbing the stately progress of Russian officers solemnly pro- 
pelling their ladies before them in chairs mounted on runners, the only form of skating 
they considered dignified or worthwhile. 


The accommodation for the submarine crews was in the old cruiser Dwina which 
was manned by a Russian crew. There the officers shared the wardroom with their 


hosts, while on the mess-decks the British sailors were on one side of a compartment, 
Russians on the other. 


These arrangements would have been satisfactory had the Russian and British 
standards of living been even approximately similar. This was far from the case. 


There was first the matter of liquor. A complete ban on alcohol officially existed - 


throughout Russia. A special concession had, however, been made for the British 
crews, ostensibly on the grounds that they needed something to offset the 
unaccustomed deathly cold of the winter. The sailors therefore received a ration of 
vodka in place of their usual rum, while the officers could keep a supply of liquor in 
the usual way, which was obtained from Finland. 


In the wardroom, a long, cheerless room containing nothing but the mess table 
and the hard chairs round it, British and Russians had the same food and the vodka 
was available to all. There was very little camaraderie, however. To their naturally 
aloof and suspicious natures the Russian officers added a fierce jealousy of the British 
flotilla on account of its successes, which stood out in sharp contrast to the inactivity 
of the majority of their own fleet. Even the Russian submarine force which finally 
became active in 1916 suffered from this professional jealousy. They perhaps had 
good cause as, by British standards, they were poor seamen and worse submariners. 


On the mess-decks the Russian sailors very naturally looked on the fare of their 
British comrades with envy. Though the Russian authorities willingly supplied food 
for the British on a scale and of a quality well up to the standard usual in the Royal 
Navy, the food on which their own sailors had to subsist was barely enough to keep 
them above the starvation level. It consisted of the barest necessities—tea, black 
bread, and a sort of combination soup-stew in which floated gobbets of meat and 
vegetables. They had no butter or jam, never an egg or a proper meat dish. 


As they ate their miserable meals, to the Russians came, wafting across the mess- 
deck from the British side, tantalizing smells of fried eggs and bacon, roast beef and 
hot-pot. On the British tables were the jugs containing the vodka ration, a joy 
denied to the Russians. This was an embarrassment to the British and a source of 
bitter envy to the Russians which was not to be without its influence on events later. 


In the matter of pay, too, invidious comparisons were bound to be drawn 
between the five roubles a month of the Russian sailor—about 16 shillings—and that 
of the British sailors who, in submarines, drew extra allowances of danger money, 
hardlying money, etc., altogether a princely wage compared to that of the Russians. 

Indeed, the whole status of the Russian sailors showed up in vivid relief against 
that of the British. The harsh discipline and degrading rules of conduct under which 
the Russian sailors lived fixed a fathomless gulf between them and their officers. 
Their conditions of life were of a standard that no Western nation since the early 
19th century could conceivably have imposed. Their minute wage and meagre food 
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were made harder to bear by regulations inflicting petty irritations such as 
prohibition of card-playing on the mess-decks, a particular hardship to men who, as 
often as not, could barely read or write and for whom no organized recreation was 
provided. Even those who could read suffered under a ban on any newspapers or 
periodicals being brought on board. No enlisted man might smoke in public when 
ashore. 

Their relations with their officers were such as to deny them all self-respect. 
Speaking to an officer, a Russian rating had to use such obsequious forms of address 
as ‘ Excellency’ or ‘ High-Born.’ Throughout the conversation he had to stand at 
the salute, a custom hardly conducive to encouraging comradeship or mutual respect. 
If a sailor ashore on leave saw an officer approaching, he was required to step off the 
pavement into the gutter and remain there standing at the salute until the officer had 
passed by. 

Punishments were appallingly harsh. Sentences of banishment for years to 
Siberia or imprisonment in some grim fortress prison might be meted out for com- 
paratively minor breaches of discipline. 


Yet over it all there was spread a superficial appearance of benevolent paternal 
rule. That the average Russian sailor, hailing as he did from some remote, primitive 
village in the interior whence he had been conscripted, was childlike in his mentality 
was true enough. His officers certainly treated him in many ways as a child. The 
ceremony of ‘ Divisions’ in a Russian ship was illustrative of this. 


It opened with the arrival of the captain on deck. He would salute and greet his 
ship’s company, ‘‘Good health, my brave sailors.” In perfect unison the whole ship’s 
company would reply, ‘Good morning, Excellency. We are happy to serve under 
you.” Morning prayers followed and, in the absence of a priest, would be intoned 
most beautifully by an officer. 

The only relaxations the Russian sailors could enjoy were their music, singing, 
and dancing. At the slightest encouragement the balalaikas and harmonicas would 
be brought out and soon the glorious sound of Russian male voices in perfect harmony 
and the wild exhilaration of Russian dancing would bring an air of gaiety and 
sentiment to a community that had been a moment before languishing in sullen 
depression. 

Under this charming surface, behind the faacde of happy singing and dancing, 
deep currents of unrest flowed which were to burst forth in a fearful flood in time to 
come. 

In the meantime the crews of the British submarines endured as best they could 
the dreary monotony of the winter months and refitted their boats in readiness for 
the campaigning season of 1916. In January, Max Horton went home. In his place 
Cromie, promoted at the New Year to commander, became senior officer of the 
flotilla. It marked the beginning of two years during which that remarkable man, 
through sheer force of personality, held the submarine organization together, ending 
by virtually commanding the Russian as well as the British submarine force. 


Cromie was one of those men of Irish descent who stand out amongst the more 
prosaic Anglo-Saxon generality of people for their qualities of leadership, vitality, 
and dash, combined with a flamboyance and vanity which are more usually found in 
men of Latin blood. The former qualities put them in the lead in any company, 
enabling them to perform prodigies of valour in battle and to overcome apparently 
insurmountable difficulties in administration, intractable colleagues succumbing to 
their drive and enthusiasm. Frightened men will follow them to certain death. 
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The latter characteristics, exemplified in Cromie by his carefully nurtured long 
side-whiskers, the way he seized every opportunity to display his many decorations 
in the Russian fashion, his uniform greatcoat with its astrakhan collar and other little 
sartorial touches, may be contemptible unless, as was the case with Cromie, they 
seem to be an essential part of his flashing personality, excusable in one with so many 
other qualities. Admiral Beatty was such a one. So, indeed, was Nelson, though he 
was no Irishman. It was lucky that a man of this calibre succeeded to the post of 
Senior British Naval Officer in the Baltic, for difficult times were ahead. 


With his assumption of command of the flotilla, he was at once immersed in the 
difficulties of getting the boats fit for sea with makeshift repairs in the face of a 
chronic shortage of stores and spare parts, which never arrived from England in 
sufficient quantities or in good time. With the start of the operational season he had 
also to goad into activity the inert Russian staff, weighed down as it was with the 
generally defeatist attitude of the country since the military disasters of 1915 and 
infected with the unenterprising outlook of the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Kanin. 


Fortunately Cromie’s reputation as a submariner already stood high, though he 
did not approach Horton’s almost legendary prowess. On the other hand, by dint of 
hard study, he quickly acquired a fair knowledge of the Russian ianguage which 
enabled him personally to drive home his ideas and plans to the Russian naval 
authorities, who soon learnt to respect and accept them. 


In character, Horton and Cromie were poles apart, yet each in his own way won 
the respect and unwilling hearts of the Russians. Each was imbued with a selfless 
devotion to his calling as a submarine officer. Both were supreme masters of their 
trade. In contrast to Horton’s carefree, piratical manner, Cromie had an air of 
flourish tinged with foppery. Underlying this was an iron streak of self-discipline, 
almost asceticism. Under conditions in which there were few pleasures to be had, he 
neither drank nor smoked. 


When later the Russian Baltic Command collapsed in chaos as revolutionary 
sailors deposed or murdered their officers, a lesser man might have thrown in his hand 
and decided that the obstacles against continuing operations under the Russians were 
too great to surmount. But for another year, by means of threats, cajoleries, and 
entreaties, and finally by himself assuming control of the Russian as well as the 
British submarines, he kept the force in being and, when possible, in action, denying 
to the Germans that free use of the Baltic which they would otherwise have obtained. 


As the spring of 1916 arrived, and with it the resumption of operating conditions, 
Cromie persistently appealed for active planning by the staff for efficient employment 
of the submarine force, by now augmented by a few Russian submarines. By the 
middle of May he had had his way for the time being. 


With his own boat, E.19, he had opened the season with a daring reconnaissance 
of the two most important areas whence any attack by the Germans was likely to 
come—Libau and Steinort. At the former, having carefully surveyed the swept 
channel, he had penetrated right inside the harbour mouth undetected and counted 
five cruisers berthed in the dockyard. ; 


The other boats were stationed on patrol in areas of his own choice, in which any 
move by the Germans must be intercepted. Everything seemed set for a repetition 
of the successful season of 1915. But it was impossible for Cromie to keep up the 
pressure on the staff and to command his own submarine at the same time. Jealousy 
and intrigue got to work whenever he was at sea, stultifying all his plans. The 
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British submarines were sent on useless, unprofitable patrols or kept in harbour under 
one pretext or another. 


The fact was that Admiral Kanin was obsessd with the idea that the Germans 
intended to launch a grand amphibious assauli on the Gulf of Riga. Instead of 
sending the British submarines out to harry the enemy whenever he ventured out of 
harbour, he kept them interminably waiting at the base or on fruitless defensive 
patrols to be ready for the expected attack. The inactivity was heartbreaking and 
demoralizing to a flotilla which knew what it could do if given the chance. 


Late in the season the timid and vacillating Kanin was removed. He was 
relieved by a much more energetic and intelligent man, Admiral Nepenin, who had 
previously been head of the Russian Naval Intelligence Service. At the same time 
the Commodore of Submarines was relieved by a Captain Verderevsky, a man of 
considerable ability and drive who was to take a leading part in events to come, and 
with whom Cromie saw eye-to-eye. 


At once the whole atmosphere changed for the better. It was too late for much 
to be done that year before the ice set in, but it promised well for the next season. 
Great plans were made for the discomfiture of the enemy. But, alas, before the spring 
came round again, everything had been thrown into the melting pot by the outbreak 
of revolution and the mutiny of the fleet. 


Meanwhile, back in London, the successes of 1915 had encouraged the Admiralty 
to consider reinforcing the flotilla with other boats. By now, however, measures to 
prevent the passage of the Sound by submarines had been so intensified that it was 
estimated that not more than half of those that tried it were likely to succeed. 
Anti-submarine weapons were continually improving—hydrophones, explosive 
sweeps, nets, and depth charges. In the clear, shallow waters the odds against the 
submarine were steadily mounting. 


The Admiralty decided that they were unreasonable. On the other hand small 
submarines could be sent to the Baltic via Archangel and thence by inland waterways 
to Petrograd. Accordingly, in July, 1916, four C-class boats were selected, C.26, 
C.27, C.32, and C. 35. These boats were already outmoded in design, having low 
power, a single screw, and a petrol engine for use on the surface. They were, however, 
fairly reliable for those times and were suitable for short patrols, and so would be 
useful for operations in the Gulfs of Riga and Finland. 


In August they were towed across the North Sea, round the North Cape, and on 
to Archangel. There they were mounted on shallow-draught barges and set off on 
a 7-day journey up the River Dwina and thence by canals and lakes to Petrograd. 
Unfortunately the efficiency of the Russian rail system did not come up to that of the 
waterways, so that the ‘ C ’-boats languished there for some time, waiting for their 
batteries, which finally arrived extensively damaged in broken crates. There were 
thus only a few weeks of open water left when the submarines reached Reval. 


The 1916 season had been disappointing for the reasons mentioned earlier and on 
account of the defects which were mounting in the E-class boats. Indeed they all 
needed a thorough refit which, with the limited capabilities of Reval, they could not 
get. But with the sweeping changes in the Russian command it was hoped that by 
the spring of 1917 the force of four E- and four C-class boats could be made ready to 
twist the Germans’ tails and resume the virtual control of the Baltic they had held 
throughout 1915. 

(To be continued) 





SIEGE WARFARE 


(Being a comparison between the siege tactics depicted in Colonel E. Greathed’s 
recently discovered diary of the siege of Delhi and those of other periods in the 
Army’s history.) 


By CoLoneL J. M. Cowper (late Women’s Royal Army Corps) 


N old exercise book, recently discovered by an antique dealer in the drawer 
Ae a military chest, turned out to be a transcription by Sir Edward Greathed 

of rough notes he made in the field at the siege of Delhi in 1857. Nearly 
half these notes deal with the preliminaries to siege operations, and the other half 
to the events that followed the arrival of the Train. Unfortunately the final pages 
are missing and the diary ends in the middle of a sentence, but we know from other 
sources that it takes us to the end of the siege. On the following day Colonel Greathed 
was given command of a mobile column that set off in pursuit of the mutineers. 
This book is now in the Liverpool City Museum with the relics of the King’s Regiment 
(Liverpool), the old 8th Foot. 


To a student of military history, the thing that strikes one most on reading this 
book is the lack of change in siege tactics from Namur to Delhi, and the colossal 
change that has taken place since. In the last war, strongholds were by-passed. 
They were blockaded by land and sea. Sometimes their capacity to hold out was 
extended almost indefinitely by air supply. Sometimes they were reduced to rubble 
before they could be captured. In the days before such means of destruction were 
known, when waterways were more important than roads and when agriculture 
was backward and the earth could not yield sufficient food for an army and its 
horses, then the fortresses on these waterways were of paramount importance. 


Such a fortress was Namur, on the confluence of the Meuse and the Sambre, 
the loss of which was a severe blow to King William III in 1692. Its recapture in 
1695 was the first siege to be borne on the Colours of any infantry regiment. During 
the three years of its occupation by the French it had been much strengthened by 
Vauban—then generally recognized as the greatest living engineer. 


When the Anglo-Dutch confederate army of King William arrived before the 
town a drummer was sent in accordance with time-honoured custom to demand 
its surrender. The French, commanded by Marshal Boufflers, were confident of 
their ability to hold out behind their great walls and the many forward posts and 
trenches they had established. They therefore repudiated all thought of surrender, 
and the besiegers cut the first sod of their trench system. 


The first parallel was dug just beyond the range of the fortress guns, and from 
it saps ran forward to the line of the second parallel where the batteries were to be 
established. They suffered much interference from the garrison, who sallied forth 
from their forward positions and filled in the trenches as they were completed. 
They sprung mines and blew up whole battalions. But however hard they tried, 
they could only delay the methodical approach of their enemies. Three days later 
30 batteries were ready to open, mounting in all 130 guns and 80 mortars. 


Under this tremendous fire the Confederates pushed their trenches right up to 
the French defences. The batteries now turned upon the walls to make the breaches, 
but before the walls could be stormed the outposts had to be driven in. This was 
achieved by a masterpiece of co-operation. The grenadiers of all the regiments were 
massed on either side of the fusiliers, their muskets loaded, their hatchet hammers 
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and grenades hanging from their belts. Under cover of their fire the fusiliers 
advanced, each man carrying in his hands—not a musket, but a fascine, a brushwood 
faggot to fling into the ditch to enable the grenadiers to pass. As they retired the 
grenadiers rushed across the fascines and lobbed their grenades over the palisades. 
Then came pioneers with gabions, bottomless baskets which they filled with earth 
to afford more protection. 


As the grenadiers seized their hatchet hammers and set to work to destroy 
the palisades, the Brigade of Guards came up and thrust their muskets through 
the gaps. In spite of the short range of the Brown Bess, they poured in such a 
murderous fire that the enemy was thrown into confusion. By the time their muskets 
were empty the holes in the palisades had been made big enough for the Guards to 
charge through with the sword, with such impetus that they could not be resisted. 


The way was now clear for an assault on the breaches. Once more a drummer 
was sent with a demand for surrender. Once more it was refused, and the attack 
began. Under the inspiring leadership of Lord Cutts, the grenadiers again formed 
the spearhead of the attack. A contemporary account reads; “ The first assault 
had been the most terrible that was ever seen in the memory of man, it proving no 
less obstinate than bloody. The Allies renewed the attack four several times, without 
being able to lodge themselves within either of the trenches, though all the time 
these were seconded by a shower of carcasses, bombs, and red hot bullets, which 
were shot within the works of the town.” 


Although they had gone no further than the counterscarp, the success of King 
William’s troops was such that the French put out a flag of truce. They received 
permission to withdraw to the supposedly impregnable citadel. The besiegers 
shifted their position and their siege material. New parallels were dug, new batteries 
mounted. A fortnight later they were ready to assault the new breaches. Another 
demand for surrender was sent, and again it was refused. 


In the bloody assault that followed the besiegers were repulsed, but Marshal 
Boufflers realized that it was only a matter of time. He surrendered at last and was 
allowed to march out between the lines of Allied troops with bands playing and 
Colours flying. 


Little change took place in the next 130 years, as can be seen from the accounts 
of the sieges of the Peninsular Wars. Captain Ellers P. Hopkins of the 4th Foot 
described an attack by escalade at Badojoz in 1812. Two such attacks were planned, 
at either end of the northern wall of the fortress that was washed by the river 
Guardiano. The main attack was to be on the breaches in the southern wall, and 
these others were intended only as diversions. All three attempts were to be launched 
simultaneously at ten o’clock at night. 


It was in the attack on the western end of the river wall, on the immensely 
strong Bastion San Vincente, that Captain Hopkins crept forward with the 
Battalion companies of his Regiment. They were in support of the massed 
light companies of Walker’s Brigade which were commanded by Colonel Francis 
Brooke, also of the 4th Foot. They reached their assembly area without mishap. 
The night was dark and cloudy; there was a thick mist by the river, and their 
footsteps were drowned by the ripple of river water. Shortly before zero hour the 
silence of the night was shattered by sounds of musketry at the other end of the river 
wall. It was clear that the other escalading party had been discovered. 
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The great cathedral clock boomed out the hour, but Walker’s Brigade could 
still not move as their ladders and hay bags had not arrived. As they lay waiting, 
the men could hear the voices of the French soldiers in a guard house on the covered 
way, and the sound of the French officers doing the rounds of the sentries. 


As they peered through the mist, which was beginning to lift, they also heard 
a terrific explosion followed by the sound of heavy musketry. ‘ That is at the 
breaches,” each soldier whispered to his neighbour. The moon came out to reveal 
a breastwork surmounted by a.stockade and a cheval de frise. Beyond was the 
glacis they knew to be mined, a deep ditch with river water swirling in its bottom, 
and a scarp 30 feet high. 


It was not until about eleven o'clock that the ladders arrived and the engineer 
officer gave the signal to advance. They were discovered as they approached the 
breastwork, and welcomed with a hail of bullets, each man of the defence having 
three loaded muskets at his side. The ladder party panicked, but the ladders were 
shouldered by the soldiers behind. They scrambled over the breastwork, hacked a 
way through the palisades, and waded through the water. Heaving, pushing, 
scrambling, hauling the ladders up the counterscarp, they were raised against the 
fortress wall and found to be too short. 


The officers looked round for instructions from the engineer officer, only to 
find that he had been killed. As they hesitated, a mime was sprung. Logs and 
live shells were dropped on them from above; a field gun plied the reserve 
battalions with grape. 


Colonel Brooke moved towards the river to find some more suitable place to 
scale the wall. Major John Piper, commanding the Battalion companies of the 
4th, went the other way and found an embrasure in which there was no gun. Three 
ladders were erected together at this point so that three men could mount abreast. 
Soon they were swarming up, pushing and hoisting each other, with Major Piper 
standing at the bottom directing and encouraging them. By the time the French 
garrison had gathered to repulse them, their footing on the wall was secure. 


By the time Colonel Brooke found a place where incomplete foundations 
provided him with a stepping-stone to the top of the wall, the defenders had been 
drawn away to oppose Major Piper’s party. The light companies thus entered the 
bastion unopposed, fell upon the rear of the struggling Frenchmen, and drove them 
along the ramparts towards the breaches. 


Major Piper reformed his men to deal with a party of the enemy in a large 
house nearby. When he had cleared it he descended to the streets and pushed on 
towards the sound of the battle at the breaches. According to Captain Hopkins, 
the sensation of walking through the empty streets was curious, for the houses were 
brilliantly illuminated with numerous lamps. 


“This illumination scene,” he wrote, “ was truly remarkable, not a living 
creature to be seen, but a continued low buzz and whisper around us, and we now 
and then perceived a small lattice gently open and reshut, as if more closely to 
observe the singular scene of a small English party perambulating the town in good 
order, the bugleman at the head blowing his instrument.” 


They planted their Colours in the Square, having captured several mules carrying 
ammunition to the breaches. Everything was empty and silent; the houses here 
also were bright with lamps. Every now and again one of their number fell, the 
victim of a shot from an invisible hand. They could not know how little success 
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had attended the assault on the breaches which had been halted at the foot of the 
glacis, but as the sounds grew no nearer they presumed that it had been held up. 


Greatly daring, the little party in the Square moved off again to take the 
defenders of the breaches in rear. Hopkins later heard that their arrival coincided 
with the withdrawal of the main attack. Certainly the French were at liberty to 
turn and meet them with a withering volley. 


It is said that Lord Wellington, having just ordered a withdrawal from the 
breach, heard the bugles of the 4th Foot inside the town and countermanded his 
orders. With the renewal of the attack on the breach and the return of Major Piper’s 
party to the fray, the French were caught between three fires, sincé the men on the 
ramparts also reached the breaches at that moment. Bewildered and demoralized, 
they threw down their arms. 


That the reduction of fortresses was still a major consideration in warfare was 
demonstrated the following year when San Sebastian obstinately refused to 
surrender. Almost surrounded by water, it could only be approached from one side, 
and because of the peculiar difficulties it was decided to defy convention and attack 
in daylight. This did not please the officers of the 5th Division to whom the task 
was allotted. Engineers had been unable to inspect the breach and report it 
practicable. They made no secret of the fact that they thought that the lives of 
too many men had already been sacrificed. Nor did they see any reason to believe 
that the new plan had any better chance of success. Yet when volunteers were 
required to lead the forlorn hope, there was no lack of applicants. Lieutenant 
Francis Maguire of the 4th Foot was selected. 


He woke early in the morning of 31st August, his 21st birthday, to find the 
scene enveloped in a shroud of fog. Consequently the guns opened late, ceasing 
fire at eleven o’clock, an hour before the time appointed for the assault, Francis 
Maguire, the sergeant, and 12 men of the forlorn hope were ready. Behind them the 
massed light companies of the Brigade were assembled. As the dust from the 
bombardment died away, the sun came out and French preparations for their 
reception could be clearly seen. The occasional rise and fall of cap and feather, or the 
glint of the sun on a bayonet, were ample indications of the wall of men forming 
behind the parapet. 


At the stroke of noon Francis Maguire was out of his trench and streaking across 
the 200 yards of open sand that separated him from his objective. He far outstripped 
his men who, being more lightly equipped than the light companies, were well ahead 
of the others. As they approached the walls, the shower of grape and shell increased 
in intensity. One or two of the leading men fell. By the time Maguire reached the 
edge of the rubble near the breach he was many yards ahead of them. He paused 
to turn and wave his hat at the five or six survivors of the forlorn hope. 


There was a thunderous roar as a mine exploded and the great sea wall fell 
in the gap that had developed between the light companies and the main body. 
Some Frenchman had been surprised into firing it prematurely, and no more 
than 40 men at the head of the main body had been crushed instead of the hundreds 
who would have been beneath it a few moments later. 


Maguire did not hesitate. Sword in hand, he led on across the rough stones to 
the lip of the breach. One by one his gallant party fell, including himself just short 
of the top and in sight of the whole army. The stormers of the light companies 
swept like a great surge over his body. 
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They got little further, for they found that when they reached the top it was not 
the wide entrance it had appeared from the distance, but was passable only at one 
point in single file. On the ground beyond the breach the French had planted 
sword blades, sunk erect and firmly trodden in. Beyond them again was a formidable 
rampart with loopholes. As they hesitated, a shower of hand grenades, shells, and 
stones was hurled upon them, in addition to fire from adjacent works. Few survived 
to retire to the foot of the breach. 


Shouts of victory were raised by the French on the ramparts as they saw the 
stormers reel away, but their triumph was short-lived. The main body, having 
recovered the momentum they had lost when the mine exploded, had now 
come up. The men were ordered to lie down while, for the first time in history, 
artillery played over their heads. The range was known from long practice and 
there was little danger. On the other hand, the French were taken completely 
by surprise. The whole angle of defence on which the guns opened was crammed 
with Frenchmen who died in hundreds. Their guns were silenced. 


It was no more than 35 minutes after Francis Maguire had led the race across 
the sands when the English guns turned their fire onto more distant targets. An 
explosion in the town helped to shake enemy morale. A fresh brigade was brcught 
up to assault the breach, this time with entire success. A few minutes after one 
o'clock, the last Frenchmen were bayoneted down the broad flight of steps that 
led from the bastion into the town. 


Over 40 years elapsed between the Napoleonic Wars and the Indian Mutiny, 
and we learn from Colonel Greathed’s diary that his Regiment had seen no action 
between the two. The majority of his men were still armed with muskets, although 
rifles had been issued to the troops in the Crimea. No siege artillery was available 
and the senior officers were not prepared to attack a walled town without it. 


For over two months officers and men carried out routine duties in front of 
Delhi. Colonel Greathed took his turn as Field Officer of the Day and he never failed 
to comment on the beauty of the view from Flagstaff Tower, from which he kept 
constant watch for the 24 hours. From here the whole of the beleagured city could 
be seen, with the great mosque—the Jumma Musjid—standing up in the centre 
amidst “a beautiful confusion of domes, houses, trees, and gardens.” On the left 
the river Jumna washed the red wall of the ancient palace and passed behind the 
town. Between Flagstaff Hill and the city walls lay a large house, which had been 
named Ludlow Castle, and the walled garden of the Khoodsia Bagh, both surrounded 
by green fields in which camels and bullocks peacefully grazed. 


When the siege train arrived on 4th September, the engineers set to work to 
prepare a plan of attack. To his great joy Colonel Greathed was appointed officer 
of the trenches for the opening stages of the operation, which began three days 
later. His force consisted of 700 men, and the conducting engineer officer was his 
brother, Wilberforce. 


As soon as it was dark on 7th September, his men were drawn up in the hollow 
road to the left of the Flagstaff. Fifty rifles were selected as éclaireurs and sent off 
in advance under Wilby Greathed. They crept into Ludlow Castle and the Khoodsia 
Bagh, followed by the main body. Contrary to expectation, they found the place 
unoccupied, and when Colonel Greathed sent a pencil note back to the General to 
report his success, they were still undiscovered by the enemy. 
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The working parties arrived soon after. The intention was to erect the first 
battery under cover of the garden wall, which would then be demolished. ‘“‘ The 
first operation,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ was to cut down the grove of orange and lime trees in 
the garden. The noise of the felling axes in the dark, still night was like that of horses 
galloping along a hard road. In the middle of the work an alarm was given that 
the enemy was upon us! It was caused by one of the men who was chopping a bough 
and called out ‘Look out’ to the man near him. The mistake: was speedily 
discovered, and when the moon rose towards morning, people could be seen sleeping, 
under the very walls of the place we occupied, in perfect security. 


“ About 7 o’clock in the morning of the 8th the enemy woke to his danger and 
a party of Sepoys got up into a sort of tower which looked down into the Khoodsia 
Bagh, and which formed part of the enclosure itself. I could not occupy this tower 
as the entrance to it was outside the walls of the Khoodsia Bagh, and commanded 
by the enemy. We soon found that our foes could be very troublesome. Several 
men were killed and wounded. . . . I caused bags to be filled with sand and got them 
to the top of the gateway to the garden, and after some trouble and time, we finally 
dislodged the Sepoys from the tower and no-one ventured there again. ... I believe 
that the enemy had no idea that we should permanently occupy these advanced 
posts, and even the cutting of the wood had failed to alarm them, as parties had 
very frequently gone out to the front on the same errand. When the truth flashed 
upon them, they opened fire upon us from the walls, but the height of the walls of 
the garden saved us from harm.” 


The only effective interference of the enemy was from his guns, and it was 
sufficiently destructive to delay the completion of the batteries. The attack was 
therefore postponed until the 14th, when Colonel Greathed was detailed to lead the 
assault on the Water Bastion. His party formed part of a column under Colonel 
Jones of the 61st Regiment. Two other columns were to make simultaneous attacks 
on breaches to their right. 


The arrangement was that Colonel Greathed should go on duty in the trenches 
the night before the assault, and would join his Regiment as it passed through 
Khoodsia Bagh. He takes up the story here. 


“T went down accordingly at nightfall for my night’s watch. About 8 o’clock 
I was called upon to order escorts for the engineer officers whose duty it was to inspect 
the breaches. I told off some men of the 60th to each. The four engineer officers 
appointed for this dangerous service were Medley, Lang, Wilby Greathed, and 
Horne. They descended into the ditch, scrambled up the breaches, looked into 
Delhi, and returned safe. They made out their reports which were sent up to the 
General, in which they reported the breaches practicable, and all was ordered for 
the assault, and so the night wore away. 


“ Sept. 14th. About 4 o'clock in the morning the regiment came down from 
camp under Major Brooke, and I took command of it and led it through the 
Khoodsia Bagh which led out towards the Water Bastion. The moment we came 
from under cover of the wall a musket ball went through the instep of Major Brooke 
and disabled him. I was walking at the time between him and Major Robert Baynes. 
He was at once taken to the rear... . 


“We moved out to the right of Scott’s Battery, about 140 yards from the walls. 
Here the ladder party (grenadiers of the 8th Regiment) took up their ladders and I 
made all the men lie down as the fire of musketry from the walls was very heavy... . 
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“ The signal for the advance was to have been the explosion of blowing in of 
the Cashmere Gate, but owing to the noise of heavy firing it was not heard, and the 
columns advanced to the attack as if by a common impulse. Our stormers carrying 
the ladders were led by Captain George Baynes and Lieutenant Metge. When the 
advance took place they rushed forward at a run from the covert of rose bushes 
behind which they had been partially concealed from the view of the enemy who 
stood thick and threefold on the walls. . 


“I followed the stormers close with 218 of our men and 50 of the 2nd Bengal 
Fusiliers, and Brigadier Jones led the reserve of 100 2nd B.F. and 200 Sikhs. In 
crossing the open between the place of formation and the ditch, both men and 
officers were struck down on all sides of me. I saw Robert Baynes and Beere down. 
I went on and reached the ditch. The counterscarpe was a very steep slope of 
grass down which we let ourselves slide. ... We clambered up to the berm and 
from there up the rugged breach by the side of the Water Bastion. Just as I reached 
the top I heard a voice calling me, and looking down I saw Colonel Jones who had 
left his reserve and pressed to the front. He was in great difficulty on the steep 
breach, so I gave him a hand and landed him upon the top. 


“ The sight at this moment was beautiful. We could see the two columns on 
our right up the breach and the Cashmere bastion like a swarm of bees or rather 
like the horses of the sun all abreast, then like hounds topping the fence into the 
gorse cover they disappeared into the town. It was really a glorious thing to see 
and I rarely remember a happier moment in my life than that. Just at this time 
my faithful drum major, Patrick Byrne, who never left my side in the field, was 
shot down on the top of the breach when sounding the advance... . 


“ To return to the stormefs, our grenadiers advanced with the ladders on their 
shoulders, unable of course to fire a shot at the defenders of the walls, and exposed 
naked to all their fire, for no covering party preceded them. The consequence was a 
very heavy loss. Out of 75 men, near 50 were left on the glacis.... On reaching the 
edge of the ditch George Baynes found himself in front of the Water Bastion with 
only 25 men. The supporting party of the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, instead of following 
the leading stormers to the left towards the Water Bastion, had gone straight over 
the breach in the curtain; this was the result of the divided command in the storming 
resulting from the mixture of regiments. Thus the storming party was left without 
any support and their situation would have been very critical if a company of the 
52nd Infantry had not cleared the bastion of its defenders and allowed the remnant 
of the 8th stormers to make their way in. The small party of 25 under Serjeant 
Walker remained for two days in the Water Bastion without an officer, as Metge 
had been cut down by a grape shot and George Baynes was taken seriously ill... . 


“‘ The remainder of our column after reaching the top of the breach passed along 
a narrow parapet, from which we descended into the open space near the Main 
Guard and then reformed. It was a most singular scene and men met and shook 
hands with each other and passed on again to their regiments. . . . 


“‘ We set off along the ramparts and streets under the ramparts to clear away 
all the defenders.. The Sepoys ran like hares before us and we shot but very few. 
In the Moree bastion the gunners offered some resistance and were bayoneted and 
flung over the ramparts into the ditch below. We leapt up on the parapet of the 
Moree bastion, which had so long and perseveringly kept up its fire upon us, and 
waved our caps as a signal to our friends on the ridge. The answer was a shot which 
struck the parapet two feet below me!.. . 
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‘‘ When we reached the Cabul Gate, where we had been ordered to remain until 
news reached us of the Jumma Musjid, we halted and sounded the Regimental calls 
to collect the Regiments together. My bugler was wounded and the bugle major 
of the 61st who was with Colonel Jones sounded our call and within a very short 
time indeed all the men were quietly assembled. ... Nothing could be more steady 
than our men....” 


There followed a most trying period, as the next phase of the operation was to 
have followed as soon as news was received of the occupation of the Jumma Musjid, 
from which the mutineers could have dominated the whole town. No such news 
arrived and Colonel Greathed’s troops remained where they were. They were 
under fire from a 12-pounder gun on the Lahore Bastion, and when it was seen 
that they did not intend to advance further the enemy brought other guns up to 
bear upon them. From time to time parties sallied forth to silence these guns and 
certain large houses were taken over as outposts. 


As the day wore on they heard rumours of failure at the Jumma Musjid which 
were later confirmed. An attempt to take the Lahore Bastion also failed. When 
they started to count their casualties, they found that they had lost a third of their 
strength. Towards the afternoon some servants brought them food, and when 
night fell their position was unchanged. 


In the morning they were attacked by a force of between 1,500 and 2,000 
Sepoys but, wrote Colonel Greathed, “‘ we plied them so warmly with musketry 
that in 20 minutes we drove them away and they troubled us no more. .. . During 
the day we occupied ourselves in endeavouring to increase our communications, 
and for this purpose we occupied some more houses which commanded the streets 
in our neighbourhood. . . . 


“ Sept. 16th. This morning for the first time I saw some of the Headquarter 
Staff officers. ... We went out in the course of the morning on a reconnoitring 
walk. ... We did not manage to make the communications between the different 
parts of our force complete this day. ... 


“ Sept. 17th. I saw General Wilson today and discussed with him my plan of 
trying to make a rush for the Lahore Gate. He gave me leave to make my own 
arrangements and I certainly felt sure of success. 


“ Sept. 18th. I started at daybreak .. . and passing down a twisting lane for 
300 yards, came into a straight lane 150 yards long. At the end of this was a gate, 
from which as we advanced a fire was opened suddenly and most unexpectedly by 
the enemy. I brought up one of the guns to blow the gate open which it did not 
do, but the enemy opened it themselves to fire a gun loaded with grape which killed 
an officer . . . and some of our men were killed and wounded by musketry. However 
another round from our gun not only prevented the enemy from loading and firing 
the gun again, but prevented them from shutting the gate. 


“ Seeing this, I called upon the party of the 75th, which was in the front, to 
charge through the gate into the open street, but to my dismay, nothing would 
bring the men on! I then led on the men of the 8th with better hopes, but when 
they came up to the gate they too stopped, and nothing that Bannatyne or I by 
either exhortation or example could do, would avail to make them come on through 
the gate. The gun which the enemy had fired on us was actually not ten yards 
from us, and the only man visible was an old gunner, who pelted us so fast and 
furiously with stones . . . [that they] could not shoot him, but yet they would not 
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come on, so afraid were they of the crossfire of the Sepoys from each side of the 
gate who would probably have run in all directions if only half a dozen men had 
come on with us. When we fell back, the Sepoys fired down the street without 
showing themselves. . . . 


“ Finding at last that nothing would bring the men on and that they were 
getting wounded without any good being done, I with sorrow and reluctance gave 
order for the men to retire steadily, and this I did manage to make them [do], and 
by keeping up a good fire the enemy never ventured to show himself, and we got 
home without being insulted by his pursuit.... I went to the General to give him 
an account of my failure. He was very kind and we set about devising some other 
means of winning the Lahore Gate. ... We occupied ourselves during the remainder 
of the day in pushing forward our position, making our way through walls and 
houses. We advanced in this way 300 yards to our front... . 

“‘ Sept. 19th. I was occupied during part of this day in pushing forward through 
the houses. In the evening the Burn and Lahore Bastion were taken and all 
resistance on the part of the enemy ceased on the right of the town. 

“ Sept. 20th. The Town is now completely in our possession and the pandies 
{rebels} have now deserted their camp on ? 

So ends abruptly the story of one of the last of the old-style sieges of a walled 
town by an army equipped with a siege train. 
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PRE-UNIFORM ‘ UNIFORM’ 


By REGINALD HARGREAVES 


, Te qualities which make a fighting force formidable,’ quoth Dr. Samuel 

Johnson, “ are long habits of regularity and great exactness of discipline.” 

He might well have added, “‘ and a uniform that helps to integrate the 
individual into the Service in general and his own personal combat-group in 
particular.” Officers with experience of handling the ‘H.O.’ Serviceman will 
generally be found to agree that with recruits who started their training garbed 
in their civilian clothing, the acquisition of a uniform marked a very definite leap 
forward in their progress from raw hand to an efficient cog in the military 
machine. Embodying tradition and identification with the stalwarts of the past, 
uniform fosters esprit de corps as it stimulates the urge to acquire the necessary 
degree of professionalism to justify the wearer’s appearance in it. 


Yet for centuries after the fall of Rome, both at sea and on the land the 
fighting man of an emergent medieval world dispensed with uniform altogether. 
Hannibal’s white and crimson regiments, the Greeks in their standardised equip- 
ment, the Roman legionaries in their ‘ sealed pattern’ uniform and armour, had 
been forgotten. The emphasis was rather on standardisation of arms than of 
ciothing. Under the terms of the 1181 Assize of Arms, reaffirmed by the 1285 
Statute of Winchester, every man called up for armed service was under obligation 
to furnish himself, according to his standing, with a specified number of weapons. 
The clothing he wore beneath his battle-harness was a matter of his own choice; 
although from circa 1160 the Spaniards made ingenious use of scarves of different 
colours to denote the various grades in rank. 


As one means of identification, the medieval rank and file wore badges on the 
sleeves of their jerkins, above the elbow, derived from some device in their 
overlord’s armorial bearings. These combat-group badges should not be confused, 
however, with the ‘trade’ badges—of the armourer, the farrier, the carpenter, 
and so on—reserved for the ‘ technical’ specialists attached to a fighting force. 


In early days the badge as a means of differentiating between friend and foe 
did not apply with any universality to the mariners whose vessels had been 
‘arrested’ in the King’s name to serve temporarily as warships* or armed trans- 
ports. For in theory it was the soldiers’ responsibility to ‘ fight’ the ship, that 
of the mariners merely to ‘ work’ it. For all that, the foremast hand could scarcely 
expect to stand aside, a disinterested onlooker, when hostile craft met and grappled. 
So the system of self-identification by means of a badge rapidly spread amongst 
the crews of such vessels as set forth panoplied for war. 


The Crusades saw the earliest adoption of insignia that was general in character 
when all those participating in the successive expeditions to the Holy Land blazoned 
their banners and outer garments with the sign of the Cross. The Colour of the 
Cross. varied with the respective contingents. Thus the Knights Hospitalers of 





1A device also employed in 1775 by George Washington when forming his Army 
of the Revolution at Cambridge, Massachusetts ; for which no uniforms were imme- 
diately available. 

2 By erecting temporary fore and aft castles to serve as platforms from which the 
soldiery could hurl their darts and quicklime, and the slingers discharge the stones from 
their fustibles. 
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St. John of Jerusalem displayed a silver cross on a black field; the Teutonic Knights 
bore a black cross pattée on a white field; while in the first instance the Cross 
distinguishing the English Crusaders was white. By the time of Richard Coeur 
de Lion’s crusade of 1190, however, this had been replaced by a red cross on a white 
field. Orders as to its assumption laid down that “‘ every man, of whatever estate 
or nation he may be, so that he be of our party, shall bear a large sign of the arms 
of St. George before, and another behind, on peril that if he be hurt or slain in default 
thereof, he that shall hurt or slay him shall suffer no penalty for it: and that no 
enemy shall bear the said sign of St. George . . . upon pain of death.” 


Richard wore at his masthead both his personal standard—gules, three lions 
passant, gardant or—and the red cross of St. George; his mariners displayed the 
latter, front and back, on their surcoats. So it is only appropriate that the cross of 
St. George, cantoned with the Union Flag, should have been adopted as its own 
peculiar insignia by the Royal Navy. 

Other than the device of the red cross, the medieval seafarer boasted nothing 
in the way of a ‘sealed pattern’ uniform. As with many other folk, however, 
the nature of his calling imposed upon him a certain uniformity of garb. Since 
his proving ground and much of his service afloat was confined to the tricky and 
frequently inclement waters of the English Channel and its approaches, his normal 
dress was a sea-gown of falding—a coarse cloth similar in texture to grogram or 
frieze—with a knife hanging from the belt, stout woollen hose, and a round leather 
cap. Since the cheapest form of dye was wode, those sea gowns whose natural drab 
fustian had been tinted would have been coloured blue. 


Religion exercising an enormous influence over the whole community, no 
mariner would have thought of venturing afloat without a medallion of St. Nicholas, 
the patron saint of travellers and all those who go down to the sea in ships, hung 
about his neck. 


The fact that, once closed up in hand-to-hand combat with an enemy, the 
sailor joined in the general ‘ free-for-all ’ is further validated by the frequent inclusion 
of leather armour amongst the seafarer’s wardrobe. Subjected to a process known 
as cuir bouilli, which had the effect of hardening it, the dyed skin was cut up in 
the shape of fish scales and sewn, so that they overlapped each other, onto a stout 
canvas base. Sometimes a conical steel helmet, or ‘ pot,’ took the place of the 
round leather cap. It was with crews arrayed in this more or less standardised 
dress that Hubert de Burgh gained England’s first notable maritime victory, when 
he encountered and soundly thrashed a numerically superior Gallic force off Dover 
in August, 1217. 

An alternative to the leather hauberk was the thickly quilted linen or canvas 
jack, padded with horsehair and strong enough to turn a sword cut. Quite 
frequently this would be blazoned with the arms of the mariner’s port, or that of 
the Sovereign should his craft have been arrested for the King’s service. The 
standard garb for the men of the Cinque Ports, for example, was “a cote of white 
cotyn with a red crosse, and the arms of the Portis underneath; that is to say, the 
halfe lyon and the halfe shippe ”; although it was not until 1513 that the Portsmen’s 
insignia secured official recognition. 

* > » 

One of the earliest instances of troops taking the field in uniform relates to 
the militia of the Flemish towns who bore their part in the siege of Courtrai of 1302. 
In 1337 the plans matured by Edward III envisaged a short, sharp campaign against 
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the French in order to secure his rear and thus free him to reanimate operations 
against Scotland, in order to wipe out all memory of the ‘ Shameful Peace ’ between 
England and her northern neighbour negotiated under threat of Papal disapproval 
by Benedict XII. To supplement the normal feudal levy, 1,000 ‘ spearmen ’ were 
recruited from Wales. An extremely primitive, poverty-stricken, and ill-furnished 
‘rabble of foot ’ trudged over the mountains, heading for London. Upon arrival 
in the metropolis, ‘‘ so horryd was their nakedness that the King gave orders that 
they should be furnished with a mantle and tunic of like cut at the royal expense, 
for their greater comfort and decency.”’ It was a truly Gilbertian gesture on the 
part of a Sovereign not generally noted for excessive prudery ! 


The red cross was still favoured by the Black Prince and by Henry V, both 
for their troops and for the mariners engaged in transhipping the forces to the 
Continental theatre of war, and thereafter maintaining them in such necessaries 
as the chancy process of living on the country failed to produce. 


But the famous band of English mercenaries recruited by Sir John Hawkwood 
in 1360, and known throughout Italy as the Compagnia Bianca, displayed the 
white cross associated with the early days of the Crusades. On the other hand, from 
circa 1421 the Scots in the service of the King of France adopted as their insignia 
the diagonal red cross of St. Andrew; which more than once confronted the 
rectangular cross of St. George on the field of battle. 


In 1471 there is mention of certain ‘“ frocks of redde”’ for the garrison that 
Edward IV was careful to maintain in his Calais bridgehead; and there is reason 
to infer that the seamen on regular convoy duty between England and the cross- 
Channel stronghold also shared in the official distribution of these ‘ frocks.’ 


With some reason, Henry VII has been termed the ‘father’ of the Royal 
Navy. For it was at his orders that the Regent was built specifically as a ship of 
war. With a ship’s company of well over 1,000, it is probable that some attempt 
was made to adopt a uniform dress in the Tudor colours of green and white. A 
contemporary rhyme tells us of 


Gay gowns of green, to hold their armour clean, 
And keep them from the rust. 


And it is on record that in 1497, when a reinforcement was sent from Cornwall to 
Berwick-on-Tweed to strengthen the fleet acting in conjunction with the Army 
under the Earl of Surrey, one hundred “ jackettes for the marinelli ’’ were purchased 
at 1s. 4d. apiece. 


The ‘ Huckster King’ departed from the Tudor green and white in arraying 
his newly-formed Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the Guard in 1485. For their 
uniforms were of scarlet “ garded with garter blue velvet” on coat and breeches, 
and ornamented with the rose and crown badge on back and breast—much as it 
is in the present time. 


His successor, however, with the sumptuous Mary Rose coming off the stocks 
and the magnificent Henri Grace a Dieu in prospect, reverted to “cotes of grene 
and white,” at 6s. 8d. apiece for those of superior rank, and probably made of camlet 
or satin, and a rougher, tougher variety for the foremast hands at a modest Is. 8d. a 
garment. Bluff King Hal himself delighted to don the Tudor ‘livery’; striding 
the deck of the Great Harry and signalling his orders on a jewelled pipe “ as loudly 
as on a trumpet.”’ 
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In 1511 an indenture entered into between the King and his Lord High 
Admiral, to furnish 3,000 “‘ gunners, mariners, and sailors ’’* to ‘“‘ hold the Channel 
between the Thames and Ushant,” has tacked on to Article III, ‘‘ Item: for the 
coat of every captain and soldier 4s., and for every mariner and gunner 1s. 8d.” 
For the time being, at least, the principle that the authorities should be responsible 
for furnishing the fighting men in their employ with an appropriate uniform garb 
was in a fair way of acceptance. In the same year an expedition set out from 
Sandwich under Sir Edward Poynings for the support of the Duke of Burgundy 
in his quarrel with the Duke of Gelderland. In some respects it was quite a cosy 
little family affair, for Burgundy’s aunt, Margaret Duchess of Savoy, very gene- 
rously “‘ gaffe [gave] to all [the] Englyshe men coates of whit and grene . . . for the 
Kynge of England’s liverye.” 


In 1553, when Willoughby and Chancellor set out on their gallant attempt 
to discover the North-West Passage to “ the isles of the bless’t,” they were careful 
to legislate that the “liveries in apparel ’’ they supplied for their hands should be 
of watchet, a pale blue cloth that must have made up admirably for use on those 
ceremonial occasions for which the garb was obviously intended.‘ 


* * * 


By Elizabeth’s day the steel morion, as a protective head-dress, was as 
commonly in use on shipboard as with the land forces. The mariner, however, 
was inclined to ‘ japan’ his with a good coat of black paint to keep it from rusting. 
The period was also marked by a useful innovation in the form of the jumper. This 
was a knitted, sleeved waistcoat, warm and comfortable, and very easy to pull 
on and off; differing little from the ‘ polo-neck’ pullover of modern times. The 
Channel Islands for many years had specialised in what nowadays is termed 
knitwear; and such a steady supply of jumpers was forthcoming from this source 
that they speedily acquired the name of jerseys or guernseys. Wool, of course, had 
for many years been England’s prime export; and when political or commercial 
considerations imposed a temporary ban on its transhipment and sale abroad, 
exception was invariably made in favour of the Channel Islands. So there was no 
fear that the seafarer would have to do without his cherished jumper. 


For combat purposes, quilted or leathern jerkins were still favoured by the 
deckhands, but they were of the individual’s own providing. Elizabeth was ever 
careful of the pieces, and unless her sea captains elected to garb and equip their 
crews out of their own resources the marinelli had no option but to provide for 
themselves. 


Regal sanction was certainly forthcoming to refit the 1579-83 expeditionary 
force in Ireland with “ cassocks of a dark, sadde colour, as russet and such like, 
and not of so light a colour as blue or redde, which heretofore hath commonly been 
used.”” But it is extremely doubtful if the seamen transhipping stores and munitions 
across St. George’s Channel were deemed eligible for the ‘ free issue.’ Probably 
the only individuals to be supplied with a State ‘livery ’.in the traditional green 
and white were the ‘ Standing Officers,’ inaugurated by Henry VIII, who remained 





* In the 16th century the term ‘ mariners ’ was reserved for those hands who helped 
the professional gunners work their pieces. Sailors were only concerned with working 
the sails and running gear. After circa 1700 ‘ sailors ’ came to be known as ‘ seamen.’ 

*As Barnfield’s Affectionate Shepherd described it in 1594, “‘ The saphyre stone 
is of watchet blue.” 
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aboard as ship-keepers—sometimes complete with wife and offspring—when a 
vessel was laid up in ordinary. 


No Sovereign can have neglected his first line of defence more disgracefully 
than Elizabeth’s successor. Yet in the same breath as he issued that ban on 
privateering which rendered British shipping the prey of every corsair afloat, he 
authorised the grant of “ livery suits,” to the six principal masters of his ships, of 
“fyne red cloth and velvet for garding;” the issue to be renewed annually at 
Eastertide during the lifetime of the specified recipient. These officials were jackals 
of the Court, however, with about as much actual connection with the sea and 
ships as characterised a certain amiral des boulevards of considerably later date. 


Charles I strove his utmost to repair the neglect into which the egregious 
James I had allowed his maritime resources to decline. But the fleet taken over 
by the Commonwealth was no more than the embryo of a robust fighting marine. 
Since the finances of the interregnum were characterised by the fecklessness and 
extravagance only possible with a ‘popular’ government, there was no money 
for the provision of uniforms for the men who fought the Dutch under Blake, 
Monck, and Penn, in the first great contest for the carrying trade and the riches 
bred of the commerce in East Indian spices. Until the inauguration of the ‘ New 
Model’ Army in 1645, both sides in the Civil War took the field in the clothing 
and protective armour that best appealed to them; the only means of sartorial 
differentiation being the scarves displayed by the respective combatants—white 
for the Royalist and orange for the Parliamentarians. In the form of sashes these 
scarves subsequently served as the distinguishing insignia of the principal officers 
serving afloat. 


In 1623, in order ‘‘ to avoyde nastie beastlynesse by diseases and unwholesome 
ill smells in every ship,” the custom had been inaugurated of providing all vessels 
with a ‘slop-chest’ from which garments could be procured—allegedly at cost 
price. This practice had been continued under the Commonwealth, and was to 
remain a feature of naval organization up to the day in 1857 when the men of the 
lower deck received their first ‘ sealed pattern’ uniform. 


A ‘slop-chest’ of 1663 is described as containing “ Irish and yarn stockings, 
blue shirts, cotton waistcoats, neat’s leather shoes, blue neckerchieves, drawers or 
breeches of blue and white cotton,” as well as a material called ‘ rugge’ for the 
manufacture of sea-gowns. ‘ Rugge,’ like ‘ marry-muffe,’ was a coarse woollen cloth 
and would appear in some degree to have taken the place of the traditional falding. 
In addition to the above, ‘‘ Monmouth caps” and “ caps of red worsted” were 
invariably on sale; the latter, as often as not, being ‘ thrummed’ by threading short 
lengths of spun yarn or thick worsted through the material in an attempt to render 
it waterproof. 

“ Monmouth caps” were so universally identified with the seafaring man that 
in A Satyre on Sea Officers® there appears the verse: 


With Monmouth cap and cutlace by my side, 
Striding at least a yard at every stride, 
I’m come to tell you, after much petition, 
The Admiralty has given me a commission. 
The institution of the ‘ slop-chest,’ with its limited range of garments, tended 
to give a certain characteristic uniformity to the seamen’s dress, although as yet 


5 Published in Dodsley’s Old Plays, (Collier’s Edition. N.D.) 
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no formal ‘sealed pattern’ uniform had been adopted. Uniform proper made 
its first regular appearance on the decks of H.M. ships when the formation of the 
Duke of York and Albany’s Maritime Regiment of Foot inaugurated the distin- 
guished record of service always to be associated with the Royal Marines. Arrayed 
in long-skirted coats of yellow faced with red—the Stuart colours—they introduced 
the mitre cap, whose adoption at one time even spread to the Cavalry. 


Mr. Samuel Pepys makes mention of the “ rough red breeches such as seamen 
wear,’ but by the end of the reign of Charles II there appears to have been a 
temporary craze for ample canvas breeches with very wide cross checks of red, 
beneath which were loose drawers tied at the knee. These were topped by a petty 
coat of blue, finished off with a white neckerchief; an ensemble depicted in the 
armorial bearings of Admiral George Byng, Viscount Torrington. 


In 1706 regulations for the provision of slop clothing directed that the following 
should always be available: “‘ Shrunk grey Kersey jackett, lin’d with red cotton, 
with brass buttons, and two pockets of linnen, the button holes stitch’d with gold 
colour thread. Waist coat of Welsh red, plain, unlin’d. Red Kersey breeches 
lin’d with linnen, with 3 leather pockets and 13 white tinn buttons, the button 
holes stitch’d with white thread. Shirts of blue and white chequered linnen. Leather 
caps faced with red cotton. Double sol’d shooes, round toes, brass buckles with 
iron tongues.” Obviously, as Lord High Admiral, the Queen’s Consort, Prince 
George of Denmark, had aroused himself sufficiently from his normal condition 
of bibulous abstraction to try to impose as much uniformity in the dress of the 
lower deck as the ‘ slop-chest ’ could be made to enforce. 


From about 1720 to 1750 the mariner appears to have developed a liking for 
the grey jackets, striped waistcoats, and red wide-kneed trousers supplied by the 
slop-sellers. For headgear the choice lay between flat three-cornered hats and leather 
caps turned up with red; the small-clothes often being protected by a short canvas 
skirt or kilt. 


Although a portrait exists of Admiral Sir George Rooke arrayed in a generously 
gold-laced coat of red, worn beneath a steel cuirass, another painting—of circa 
1740—<depicts Admiral Thomas Mathews in a square cut, modestly adorned blue 
coat, with a red waistcoat and breeches. In 1745 certain of the executive officers 
of H.M.S. Kent affected a uniform dress of grey and red, laced with silver. It was 
not until 1748, however, that the executive commissioned officers of the Royal 
Navy—on their own petition—acquired a distinctive ‘sealed pattern’ uniform; 
although another 39 years were to pass before the ‘non-executives’ gained a 
similar privilege. The story of King George’s preference for blue and white, and the 
influential part the Duchess of Bedford’s riding habit played in the royal arbiter’s 
choice of colour scheme, is too well known to call for repetition. Suffice it that 
while the quarterdeck blossomed resplendently in gold-laced white and blue, the 
lower deck—when not dependent on the ‘ slop-chest ’—remained fancy free to 
follow fashions of its own devising. From about the middle of the 18th century 
the foremast hand with the arrears of pay or prize money to permit the indulgence, 
favoured a short blue jacket, scarlet or buff waistcoat, chequered shirt, neckerchief— 
sometimes a gaily coloured bandana, more often plain black silk—wide-bottomed 
white, blue, or striped trousers fitting snugly about the hips, grey stockings, and 
buckled shoes. The tricorne hat, once in universal demand, was gradually replaced 
by a round hat of leather or japanned canvas, adorned with a streaming ribbon 
ornamented with the name of the ship in which the wearer was serving. The jacket 
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was slashed at the cuff, often lined with white and decorated with many buttons 
and with white piping on the sleeves. 


Commander Charles N. Robinson disinterred the description of a seaman of 
the Royal Sovereign in 1805, who is revealed as being arrayed in “ white ducks, 
long in the leg and taut in the hips, check shirt, round blue jacket with bright 
buttons, black tie, white stockings, long-quartered shoes, a regular neat-cut, low- 
crowned tarpaulin hat, with the name of the ship painted on the ribbon, and with 
a pigtail down to his sternpost.” 

Another pen-picture, of 1815, describes the man-o’-warsman as a real faddist— 
at least where his shore-going rig was concerned. “ The clothing of sailors,” wrote 
Plymouth’s historian, Henry Francis Whitfield, “did not satisfy their paid-off 
whims. For shore leave the finest broadcloth was used; scarlet velvet and lace 
adorned their waistcoats; perforated guineas were sewn on as buttons, and white 
trousers were trimmed with gold fringe. Overlapping rows of half guineas glittered 
on jackets, and seven shilling gold pieces were worn on gorgeous waistcoats.” 


The neckerchief, black or coloured, was worn with one corner hanging down 
the back to protect the cloth from soiling through contact with the pigtail. For 
the frock collar was not worn outside the jacket, nor was it square in shape, until 
well into the 19th century. When fashion eventually decreed that it should make 
its appearance coram populo, it was frequently ornamented with one, two, or three 
lines of tape appliquéd onto the material, or with a design in embroidery, such as 
the intricate pattern of oak leaves and acorns affected by the men of the Royal Oak. 


It was throughout this period that the captains of many of H.M. ships arrayed 
their boat’s crews as extravagantly as their imagination and the length of their 
purses combined to permit. Thus in 1840 the men of the Vernon’s cutter were 
noted for their red serge frocks, those of the Tiger for their striped jerseys of yellow 
and black. Admiral Dundas went one better and clad his barge crew in suits of 
his clan tartan, while in 1853 the captain of the Harlequin ‘ went the bundle’ and 
tricked out his gig’s crew in full harlequin rig. After which the memory of Anson’s 
barge crew dressed in a replica of the Thames waterman’s traditional dress—scarlet 
jacket, blue silk vest and silver arm-badge—pales by comparison. 


The brass-buttoned blue coat worn over blue and white striped jerseys in 
which the 1845 ship’s company of the Blazer were arrayed is alleged to have originated 
the term ‘blazer’ for the civilian article of attire thus designated. The claim, 
however, has been hotly disputed by the Lady Margaret Boat Club at Cambridge, 
whose officials point out that so early as 1820 their oarsmen appeared on the towing 
path in scarlet jackets, which earned them the contemporary sobriquet of ‘ the 
Blazers.’ It would possibly be ungracious to suggest that the concerns of the Royal 
Navy were more generally in the public eye and therefore occasioned more general 
comment, than the activities of a University rowing club. 


The Continuous Service Scheme of 1853, which engaged the seamen on terms 
that offered the chance of permanent employment up to the age of superannuation, 
wrought a change in the Royal Navy’s organization that embodied far-reaching 
consequences. Amongst other things, it was clearly desirable to introduce a stan- 
dardized ‘sealed pattern’ uniform for whose provision the State accepted respon- 
sibility. The outcome was a rig whose comely, simple effectiveness was so patently 
self-evident that in due course it was adopted, with minor differentiations, by every 
Navy throughout the length and breadth of the world. 





THE BURNING OF H.M.S. BOMBAY 
By COMMANDER W. B. RowsotHaM, R.N. (RETD.) 


IRE at sea in a wooden sailing ship was ever one of the most terrifying experi- 
Fe= that could befall the mariner; and even today, when steel has replaced 

wood to a very great extent, the danger is no less to be regarded. Firm discipline 
on the part of officers and ship’s company, however, will go a long way towards 
preventing serious loss of life in such circumstances. It was so in the case of H.MLS. 
Bombay, which was destroyed by fire off Montevideo on 14th December, 1864. 


The Bombay had been built of teak at Bombay as a sailing 2nd rate of 84 guns. 
Laid down in May, 1826, she was floated out on 17th March, 1828, completed, and 
sailed for England on 26th May. The account of her fitting out may be briefly related. 


There were on the station four rather ineffective sloops, of which the worst two— 
the Cyrene, 20 (Commander Alexander Campbell), and Fly, 18 (Commander Follett 
Walrond Pennell)—were sold in order to provide a navigating crew (250 men) to 
take the Bombay to England; naval and military invalids were also embarked for 
the passage. The crews of these two sloops were employed in fitting out the Bombay, 
being assisted by 50 men from the flagship Java, 52, and 120 coolies; but the Java’s 
aid lasted for only nine days, as she had to be sent to sea to get rid of an outbreak of 
cholera on board. 


The Bombay had a 2nd rate’s lower masts, lower yards, and bowsprit, but her 
remaining spars were of frigate dimensions. These latter were made as far as possible 
from those of the Cyrene and Fly, a sloop’s lower mast (a single stick) being converted 
into a frigate’s topmast, a lower yard into a topsail yard, and so on. Certain sails 
of a 46-gun frigate were available, the rest were converted from those of the sloops. 
Lower rigging had to be purchased; topmast rigging was made from the Fly’s lower 
rigging, and the rest from sloop conversions; a small amount of running rigging also 
had to be purchased, but everything else was provided from existing sources. A 
fliie armament of 36 32-pr. carronades was mounted for the passage home. All 
available space in the Bombay was utilized to carry a load of ship timber of the largest 
size, amounting to 1,400 tons. All this work was completed in two months and three 
days from the time the ship was floated out of dock. 


The work of fitting out, which at first was under the direction of Commander 
Pennell, was completed by Commander Campbell who, on 17th April, was ordered 
by the Commander-in-Chief, Rear-Admiral William Hall Gage, to command the 
Bombay and navigate her to England. Campbell’s promotion to captain was sub- 
sequently confirmed, to date 17th April; Pennell obtained his promotion on 14th July. 


The Bombay arrived at Plymouth on 12th September, 1828, and on 7th October 
she was reported as having been paid off into Ordinary. There she remained laid 
up for more than 30 years. In 1832, her masts were utilized for the Calcutta, another 
znd rate, and mew masts were made for her. In 1841, she was ordered to be fitted 
for the Ordinary; and in the following year to be fitted as an advanced ship. In 
1843, orders were given for her to be completed at Devonport, but her future employ- 
ment remained in abeyance for some years yet. 

At this period many ships of new construction were being fitted with steam 
propulsion (both paddle and screw), and a number of the existing sailing line-of- 
battle ships were also being converted ‘ for the screw.’ Included among these latter 
was the Bombay, which was subsequently cut in two and lengthened to take the 
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engines and boilers. The work of conversion was undertaken at Chatham, where 
she arrived on 11th May, 1860. It was completed on 25th May, 1861, the ship then 
being sheathed with Muntz’s metal—before that she had been coppered. Her rating 
was now altered to that of a screw 3rd rate, being still shown as in the Reserve. 


The principal dimensions of the Bombay were as under :— 


After 
Original conversion 
ft. ins. ft. ins. 
Length of gun deck aie Pe ... 196 I} 233 9 
Length of keel for tonnage tp a 2ee 197 9 
Breadth extreme ... a 4 al 52 2% 52 4 
Breadth for tonnage Lo i we 51 5t 51 5+ 
Depth in hold _.... nan ie re 22 6 a3°°2 
Tons ae oa a4 Sas se 2,279 2,782 
Horsepower Se hi vs 4 — 400 
Armament (guns) ... “ped a me 84 60 
Draught: 
Forward ps vi = ahs — le 
me GA as AR he eab — 24 5 


In 1863 the Bombay was ordered to be brought forward for service and to be 
ready for commissioning as a flagship in March, 1864. On 22nd March she was 
commissioned for service on the South-East Coast of America Station, with a comple- 
ment of 655 officers and men, by Commander John Crawford Wilson for Captain 
Colin Andrew Campbell, and on 11th April she hoisted the flag of Rear-Admiral 
the Hon Charles Gilbert John Brydone Elliot. 


The Bombay left Plymouth on roth May and arrived out at Rio de Janeiro on 
28th June, 1864, but nothing of importance occurred until the fateful day. Captain 
Campbell had been ordered to take her on a cruise for target practice and to make the 
cruise as much as possible under sail. He accordingly left Montevideo at 6.15 a.m. 
on 14th December, without steam being raised. Admiral Elliot remained behind, 
going on board the Triton, 3 (Lieutenant and Commander Richard Henry Napier), 
just before the Bombay sailed, when his flag was shifted. 


Target practice was carried out all that day without any untoward incident. The 
wind was south-easterly, force 2. The retreat was beat shortly after 3 p.m., though 
the foremost lower deck guns were kept exercising, but about half an hour later a fire 
was reported in the after magazine. All hands went to fire stations. No arrangements 
had been fitted for flooding the after magazine, but the seacocks were ordered to be 
opened in order to flood the bilge and the hand pumps to be connected to it. These 
measures, however, could only be partly effected because the main and lower decks 
very soon became full of smoke and several men who were working at the deck 
connections and in the vicinity of the fire were overcome by the fumes. The situation 
was aggravated by the complete state of ventilation throughout the ship, which 
assisted to fan the flames. 


Meanwhile the fire continued to gain rapidly, so the quarter boats were lowered 
and the sick passed into them, and at 3.52 the order was given to hoist out the boom 
boats, keeping the pumps manned. The cutter, pinnace, and first launch were got 
out on the starboard side and the barge on the port side, but then the yard and stay 
tackles caught alight and the second launch had to be left to burn on the skids, 
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The topsails and rigging were by this time in a blaze and the men were being 
forced forward and overboard; as soon as the boats were filled they lay off to pick 
up stragglers, for whom hammocks and gratings were thrown overboard to support 
them in the water. All except those who had gained the forecastle and ropes hanging 
over the side were then in the water. At 4.15, 40 minutes after the outbreak of fire 
was reported, the mainmast went over the side, falling aft on the starboard quarter, 
the launch being only just clear as the head of the mast fell in the water. The other 
two masts also fell within the hour. 


Once tarred hemp rigging was set alight and the flames had got a good hold on 
it, it was practically impossible to extinguish them, and the same applied to sails. 
The updraught of heated air merely made it all the easier for a fire aloft to establish 
a firm hold. The Bombay did not have steam up at the time and the low-pressure 
jets of the hand-operated Downton pumps could not throw very far above the upper 
deck; they were therefore of little use for preventing a fire aloft from spreading 
rapidly. Their delivery at deck level did provide water, but it was not enough. 
Another cause which contributed in no small degree to the rapidity with which the 
fire spread was the dryness of her timbers. According to the evidence of the Master, 
Mr. James Samuel Watts, “ the wire rigging burnt like ropes, I saw it fusing away.” 


Shotted guns were going off and shells were exploding as they became heated, 
which caused the people in the boats to be chary of approaching too close to the ship. 
A few men who were still holding on to ropes under the bows were rescued by Sub- 


Lieutenant Henry Ambrose Mandeville and a volunteer crew of eight men in the © 


jolly boat; they made three successive trips at considerable risk, as spars were falling, 
the molten lead from the gammoning of the bowsprit was pouring down, and there 
was imminent danger of the magazine exploding. At 8.25, the after magazine 
exploded and the Bombay went down in a depth of eight fathoms, about midway 
between Flores Island and English Bank. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Charles Johnson Vidal, who had been picked up by one 
of the boats, was sent off in the second gig to Montevideo to apprise the ships in 
harbour of the situation.* 


By about 5 p.m., vessels were beginning to close the scene to render assistance, 
the first up being the pilot boat Chicke del Este which took off a number of men from 
the overladen pinnace. The British warships in harbour had not got steam up, 
which delayed their weighing, but they got out as soon as possible. The Stromboli 
had, at 3.45, observed what appeared to be a large fire in the offing (it was about 
15 miles away), and at 6.20 she weighed and proceeded at full speed; she got up at 
eight o'clock, when Captain Campbell, Commander Wilson, and a number of men 
were taken on board. The Triton arrived an hour later, when Admiral Elliot trans- 
ferred to the Stromboli. The Spider, which had been in the Inner Roads, did not 
weigh until 9.10, when she came out with the Bombay's second gig in tow; at II p.m. 
she received 13 survivors from a French ship, besides picking up several others. 
All survivors were ultimately picked up and re-distributed, being cared for in every 
possible way. Many of them were naked. Clothing and necessaries were generously 
provided by the undermentioned French men-of-war, as well as by the three British 
warships, and by Mr. Wilson, naval contractor. 


The following ships also rendered every assistance, either when under way or 
subsequently: the French frigate Asirée (Captain Jouslard—filag of Rear-Admiral 


1 Besides the Triton, there were also the Stromboli, 6 (Commander Alexander Philips), 
and Spider, 2 (Lieutenant & Commander Ernest Augustus Travers Stubbs). 
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Chaigneau) and storeship Fortune (Lieutenant-Commander Le Loarer); the Italian 
Fulminante (Commodore Martini) and Ercole; the ship Fénélon of Havre 
(V. Goussiaume, master), the brigs Anna of Hamburg and Water Lily of New. 
Brunswick, the s.s. Rio de la Plata of Montevideo, and the Montevidean pilot boat 
West Point. To all of these Admiral Elliot tendered his grateful thanks. 


The Captain of the Port at Montevideo, Senor Sargento-Mayor (Major) Don 
Nemesio Lujan, had, at 5 p.m., received intelligence of the disaster from two of his 
Coast Guard men at Puerto del Buceo, a small port about three miles to the eastward, 
and had taken all possible steps to inform the Stromboli and the British Legation. 
One of these men had, without even waiting to saddle his horse, ridden in to Monte- 
video with the news; but it came too late for any assistance to reach the Bombay 
herself, although it enabled the measures for rescuing the crew to be put in train 
all the sooner. Mr. William G. Lettsom, the British Chargé d’Affaires at Montevideo, 
had informed Admiral Elliot of these details, and agreed that an immediate grant 
of five ounces of gold (about £16) to the two Coast Guard men was appropriate as a 
reward for their initiative. “Such an amount,” he said, “ may appear excessive, yet 
it seems to me a matter of the first importance, not only as regards the past but with 
an eye to the future, to ensure by every means activity and energy on the part of 
the Coast Guard.” It was also suggested that H.M. Government might make a small 
present—a telescope, suitably inscribed—to the Captain of the Port in recognition 
of his efforts, especially as, ‘‘in a country where persons but rarely do whatever 
is required of them, a public mark of the approbation of his conduct on the part of 
the British Government will tend to induce others to follow the example he has set.” 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty approved both these proposals, and the 
Hydrographer was ordered to arrange for the purchase and despatch of the telescope. 


When the fire broke out the ship was under topsails, and the jib was hoisted 
for a short time during the fire. The fore topsail was backed, the jib hauled down, 
and the mainyard squared, but the ship was not kept before the wind as she would 
have left the boats; also the anchor was not let go as it would, by bringing her head 
to wind, have blinded the people on deck by smoke. At the time of the disaster the 
weather was fine; the wind got up two hours later but by then the boats had been 
picked up, which was extremely fortunate. 


The fire was first discovered by George Noble, sailmaker, and George Marsh, 
ropemaker; the former was saved, but the latter lost his life. They saw flames and 
smoke issuing from under the starboard foremost handing room of the after magazine 
and platform adjacent, and gave the alarm. The lights in the after light-room had 
been extinguished and the magazine was secured, and they were in the act of putting 
out the lights in the fore light-room when the fire was discovered. There was neither 
flame nor smoke in the light-room, and all lights there were burning except one. 
From the quickness of the fire spreading it was thought by Captain Campbell that the 
spirits must soon have ignited. The cause of the fire was never established, though 
spontaneous combustion was considered by some of the officers to have been a likely 
possibility. 

The discipline was of the highest order. All behaved well and there was no con- 
fusion, nor did anyone leave his station until absolutely driven away by the flames; 
several Royal Marine sentries, who had received no direct order to quit their posts, 
were unfortunately amongst those missing. 


The loss of life was relatively small—r4 per cent. Two officers, Assistant 
Surgeon John K. Smallhorn and Supernumerary Boatswain John Franklin, and 
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87 men were missing, many of whom were non-swimmers; in addition, two other men 
(who apparently were passengers and not ship’s company) also lost their lives. The 
number that perished inboard is not known. 


Next day, the 15th, Lieutenant Francis Stirling and Midshipman Henry Pearith 
Thomas Skinner were sent off in the French mail packet, which was on the point of 
sailing, to inform the Admiralty of the disaster; and that afternoon the Spider and 
Triton, which had each picked up one of the missing boats, came in. The final muster, 
from a watch bill that was preserved, revealed that the total missing amounted 
to 2 officers, 53 seamen, 34 marines, and 2 passengers. The survivors were distributed 
as follows: 


Ship Officers Seamen Marines Total 
Stromboli... ea oa re 173 48 251 
Triton ae ah re 7 62 a 69 
Astrée (Fr.) ore hi - 4 30 — 34 
Fortune (Fr.) 8 126 36 170 
Hospital ... — 4 — 4 

49 395 84 528 


Five days later everyone (except three men in hospital) was embarked in the 
s.s. Herschel, which was specially chartered to convey them to England. She sailed 
on the 21st and arrived at Liverpool on 2nd February, 1865; next day the survivors 
left by special train for Portsmouth, where they were accommodated in the Duke 
of Wellington and then granted two days’ leave. 


The court-martial held to inquire into the loss of the Bombay, and to try Captain 
Campbell and the other survivors on that occasion, was assembled on board the 
Victory at Portsmouth on 8th February under the presidency of Rear-Admiral 
Sidney Colpoys Dacres (Commander-in-Chief, Channel Squadron). The trial lasted 
for five working days, at the end of which all the accused were acquitted. A compre- 
hensive report of the proceedings will be found in The Times and in the Army and 
Navy Gazette. 


The Court commented on the excellence of the discipline which was maintained 
in very trying circumstances, and expressed the opinion that the saving of such a 
large number of the ship’s company was mainly due to the foresight with which the 
preparations were made and the promptitude with which the boats were hoisted 
out. They also called the attention of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
the many instances of heroism and devotion to duty exhibited by officers and men 
in the numerous cases which had been mentioned in the proceedings, and further 
considered that the example set by all the officers must have contributed largely to 
the saving of so many lives. 


The crew were paid off at Portsmouth on 18th February, 1865. But before they 
were dispersed on six weeks’ leave, the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, read to 
them a letter from their Lordships, dated the previous day, in which it was stated 
that, although the report of the court-martial had not yet been received at the 
Admiralty, they expressed their admiration of the conduct of all concerned. They 
concluded by announcing that Commander Wilson (who was chiefly responsible for 
the fine state of discipline of the ship’s company) had been promoted to captain 
as from the date of the letter. Lieutenant Edward Kelly, the first lieutenant, was 
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also promoted, to date ist March. Sub-Lieutenant Mandeville had, on 
16th November, been specially commended for having saved two people at different 
times from drowning. This report was received at the Admiralty on 2nd January, 
and his promotion to lieutenant followed two days later. 


The Bombay was replaced on the station by the Narcissus, 35, a 4th rate screw 
frigate of 2,665 tons, 400 h.p., and a complement of 515 men. She was commissioned 
on 31st March, 1865, by Captain Campbell and most of the officers of the late Bombay, 
Admiral Elliot hoisting his flag in her to resume command of the station. 


Two other disasters of this nature may be recalled, when the loss of life was 
much greater. These were the Queen Charlotte, 100, which was destroyed by fire 
a few miles off Leghorn on 17th March, 1800, losing 623 officers and men (72 per cent.) ; 
and the Ajax, 74, which was burnt whilst at anchor off Tenedos on 14th February, 
1807, with a loss of 250 (42 per cent.). In these two cases the fire-fighting appliances 
available were even more primitive than those in the Bombay. 


Coming to more modern times, during the second World War the armed merchant 
cruiser Comorin (Captain John Ignatius Hallett), which was escorting the m.v. 
Glenartney from Liverpool to Freetown, caught fire in the boiler room on 6th April, 
1941, in 54° 51’ N., 21° 02’ W., and ultimately had to be abandoned. The Glenartney 
picked up 104 survivors who had got away in Carley floats, and H.M.S. Lincoln 
(Lieutenant Ronald John Hanson) a further 121. In the very heavy sea which was 
then running the rate of rescue was unavoidably slow, so when H.M.S. Broke 
(Commander Bryan Gouthwaite Scurfield) arrived on the scene she was placed 
alongside, when a few people jumped for it on each occasion of her momentary pause 
alongside. The remaining 180 officers and men were rescued in this manner. Eighteen 
men lost their lives, making a percentage loss of 4.25; a further 26 men were injured. 
When everyone had been taken off the Broke sank the Comorin with a torpedo. 


From the foregoing examples it will be seen that, although the ships themselves 
were lost in each instance, the good discipline and seamanship displayed in at least the 
two later cases had the effect of keeping the loss of life within reasonable proportions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or which 
are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their views as concisely 
as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in each number 
of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.1. JOURNAL. 


ANOTHER ANGLE ON RECRUITING 


Srr,—Colonel Lunt’s article in the February issue puts very clearly the problems 
that confront the Army in getting enough recruits. I agree with his analysis and would 
like to add a few comments. 


First, inducements to join are of two kinds, material and moral. The former include 
pay and conditions and are of obvious importance to the extent that a man is unlikely 
to join the Army if his prospects do not bear reasonable comparison to his level of civil 
life. When they do, then moral inducements, always important, become of prime 
importance. Now it is difficult to produce a moral inducement to embark on a calling 
that may be hard and dangerous unless the aim of it is clear. At present it is not. The 
general public, and indeed the serving soldier, has no clear idea what the Army is for 
and the public’s attitude may be summed up as, “‘ I suppose we need an Army, everybody 
else has one, but I’m hanged if I know what it is for except doing a policeman’s job in 
the Colonies.”” It is no accident that the Army was at its happiest and most efficient 
in the years immediately before 1914, when the aim was clear to all. 


The production of the aim is a matter for the Government and may not be easy 
in view of political desires not to offend hostile foreigners, but until it is produced, 
recruiting will be severely handicapped. 

I have called the Army a calling. As such it should avoid stunts and imitations 
of commercial salesmanship. High pressure advertising, which essentially involves 
misrepresentation, may be self-defeating. I have some experience of recruiting by 
advertisement. By and large the results are not commensurate with the outlay. 


Colonel Lunt makes telling points about the contented customer, the serving 
soldier. The problem, as he says, will become more difficult because, in the end, it is 
the soldier serving at home who has to be satisfied by full and interesting employment. 
This will not be possible until we get a proper scale of equipment and proper training 
areas. 


The equipment is starting to arrive, but normally on the wrong scales because of 
the inordinate length of time that it takes the War Office bureaucracy to produce any 
decision. The training area problem is grave indeed. Many of the areas acquired in 
1939-45 and before have been given up for various reasons, none of them military, and 
the ones we retain are heavily over-subscribed. The greater part of Salisbury Plain, 
for example, is occupied for 11 months in the year by the Schools of Artillery and 
Infantry. Other areas are entirely allotted to the Territorial Army during the best 
training months. The remedy for these things is, of course, largely political and financial, 
but I sometimes think that the Army does not fight nearly hard enough for what it wants. 
We might do well to study how Fisher got his Dreadnoughts and the Royal Air Force its 
Spitfires. 

I am sure that the continued outcry against discipline is sham, and based on 
ignorance or worse. All intelligent officers nowadays ensure that meaningless discipline 
is suppressed. I agree with Colonel Lunt that discipline is not an inducement to 
recruiting. On the other hand, I believe that strong but intelligent discipline, because 
it produces efficiency, is one means of producing the contented customer. 


Finally, I am afraid that tradition is no longer much of a help in recruiting. The 
modern young soldier, in the ranks or in the officers’ mess, wants to belong to an efficient 
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organization. If it also has a glorious past, well and good; but a glorious past and 
ineffective present, no. It follows that we cannot possibly afford to keep badly under- 
manned units just for tradition’s sake. Undermanning of units is the worst of all enemies 
of recruiting because it breeds and intensifies its own evils. 


W. D. M. RAEBuRN, 
29th March, 1961. Brigadier. 


TRIBAL CLASS DESTROYERS MEMORIAL FUND 


S1r,—This year will see the reappearance in the Royal Navy of the famous Tribal 
names. Two ships of the Tribal Class General Purpose Frigates (Type 81) are now 
completing and five more will follow. H.M.S. Ashanti commissions this summer and 
H.M.S. Gurkha in the autumn. 


Under the patronage of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Philip L. Vian and Admiral Sir 
R. S. Gresham Nicholson, a committee has been formed to organize an appeal to be 
known as the Tribals Memorial Fund. Admiral Sir Frederick R. Parham is the Chairman. 


It is hoped to make a presentation to each new Tribal frigate in memory of the 
old Tribal destroyers who earned such fame during the last war. It is of interest that 
only one ship in the Royal Navy, H.M.S. Warspite, won more Battle Honours between 
1939 and 1945 than a Tribal. H.M.S. Nubian gained 13 to the Warspite’s 14, and in 
total the Battle Honours of all the war-time Tribals, of whom there were 16 in the Royal 
Navy, must be unrivalled by any other class of ship. At the end of the war there were 
four Tribals in the Royal Canadian Navy, all of which fought in Atlantic and European 
waters, and three in the Royal Australian Navy whose service was in the Far East. 


It is believed that there are many people, both in and outside the Service, in 
addition to the officers and ratings of the Royal Navy, Royal Australian Navy, Royal 
Canadian Navy, Royal New Zealand Navy, and the South African Naval Forces, who 
served in the Tribal destroyers from 1938 onwards, who will be interested in this appeal. 
Contributions, which in the case of individuals it is suggested should be limited to two 
guineas, will be gratefully received by the Treasurer (Captain E. N. Sinclair, D.S.C.) 
and should be addressed to The Treasurer, Captain‘s Office, H.M.S. Sea Eagle, London- 
derry, Northern Ireland. Cheques should be made out to the Tribals Memorial Fund. 


E. N. SINCLAIR, 
7th April, 1961. Captain, R.N. 


THE NUMERICAL FACTOR IN MODERN WAR 


S1r,—The articles by Field-Marshal Lord Alexander (published recently in the 
Sunday Times) that deal with the campaign in Italy pose once again a hitherto unanswered 
question that seems to be of growing importance today. It is generally assumed that, 
other things being approximately equal, the defensive fire power of modern formations 
will compel an attacker to concentrate a considerable numerical superiority to have any 
hope of success. Conversely, and perhaps of more immediate interest to us, it is assumed 
that adequately trained and equipped formations will be able to contain an offensive 
launched by a numerically superior foe at odds of two or three to one. 


A few years ago it was axiomatic that N.A.T.O. would resist any serious attack 
from the East with nuclear weapons from the outset. Today there is, for various reasons, 
a growing belief, or hope, that neither side will employ such weapons except as a last 
resort. That being so, one of the major problems for N.A.T.O. planners today must 
be a correct assessment of the true numerical ratio (having due regard to economy of 
force) between effective defence and attack of conventionally armed formations. 


The power of conventional weapons has naturally increased since 1945, but only in 
matter of degree, and the improvement in both offensive and defensive techniques have 
probably been about equivalent. It would therefore seem reasonable to assume that a 
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pretty accurate forecast of the comparative potentials of present day offence v. defence 
could be based on the practical experience of operations in Europe from 1943 onwards, 
for by then both sides had digested the lessons of earlier years and developed their 
equipment and tactics accordingly. 

A major difficulty in drawing reliable deductions, however, is the contradictory way 
in which the numerical factor appears, in practice, to have affected the two partly 
simultaneous campaigns in Italy and North-West Europe. A brief comparison of the 
conditions under which the Allies carried their offensives to equally decisive results in 
both these theatres reveals no obvious explanation, in fact rather the reverse. 


Higher Command.—On the German side, much of the blame for the crushing extent 
of their final defeat has been laid on the shoulders of Hitler for his interference in strategy 
and even tactics. On the Allied side the conflict of British and American strategical 
views and their outcome on the ultimate issue in both theatres have been well aired. 
These factors however can have had little, if any, effect at the sharp end on the tactical 
contest between armies, or even army groups. At this level the Command, for the last 
year or two of the war at any rate, is generally conceded to have been at an equally 
high level on both sides. 


Air.—In both theatres the Allies enjoyed an overwhelming superiority. 


Training.—The average standard of the German formations in Italy was probably 
the higher of the two. They had mostly been there all the time and knew the form, and 
were seasoned divisions, undiluted with the scrapings of the barrel deployed piecemeal 
in ad hoc formations to stem the Allied advance towards the Rhine, gallantly though 
these fought as individuals. 


Morale.—The dogged determination with which the German infantry stuck it out 
to the bitter end in both theatres could not fail to evoke the admiration of the most 
grudging foe. Whether they were fighting within or beyond their own frontiers seems 
to have been immaterial. 


Equipment.—The quality of the equipment of both sides in both theatres was high. 
In the quantity and quality of their transport, however, the Allies were superior in both, 
and in their massed artillery immeasurably so. Both sides accorded priority towards 
N.W. Europe towards the end, but not enough to alter the general balance in either 
theatre. Allied air supremacy, as has been mentioned, was complete in both. 


Terrain.—Apart from the last few miles before the Po, by which time the German 
armies were broken anyway, the physical features were exceptionally favourable to the 
defence throughout the whole Italian campaign, probably more so than anywhere in the 
North-West Europe theatre. Cassino and the Gothic Line are the two classic examples, 
but other less publicised features were nearly as formidable. Demolitions, at which the 
Germans were both expert and highly experienced, called for less effort to effect and more 
to repair, than in the more open country of North-West Europe. 


From the above comparisons of the major factors affecting both campaigns, it would 
seem reasonable to expect that the advance across North-West Europe would have 
provided easier going than that up the length of Italy. Against this, Lord Alexander 
quotes the proportion of 3 : 1 as being the minimum numerical superiority for planning 
w effective offensive operation in North-West Europe, and 5 : 1 as being by no means 
unusual. 


In Italy the Allied numerical advantage was seldom great and sometimes in doubt. 
Even for the operations leading to the capture of Rome in 1944, when the Allied numerical 
superiority was at its height, it is doubtful if the lower ratio was reached except for a 
few local and temporary concentrations. Thereafter the advance was continued, and 
the Gothic Line in the Appenines breached, in spite of the continued and substantial 
withdrawal of divisions for other theatres, notably North-West Europe. By the end of 
the year this constant drain had left the Allies at something like numerical parity with 
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the Germans, with the Appenines from above Bologna westward still in German hands, 
and the Po to cross beyond them. Lord Alexander states that the final offensive in the 
spring of 1945, which in a few weeks shattered the remaining German armies in the south 
and compelled their surrender before those in the north-west, was actually launched 
against numerical odds as well as formidable natural obstacles. 


What factor, or factors, accounted for this remarkable discrepancy in the results 
achieved, compared with the relative concentrations employed, in the two different 
theatres ? It is suggested that the answer to this question is of much more than merely 
academic interest today. In it surely lies the key to the proper deployment of N.A.T.O. 
conventional forces for the defence of Western Europe. Whoever holds both the key, 
and the power to turn it, is likely to win. 

T.F.K.H. 
3rd April, 1961. 


AN INSTRUMENT OF POLICY 


S1r,—Brigadier Raeburn’s article ‘‘ An Instrument of Policy,” prompts me to a 
reply insofar as he touches on the Territorial Army on page 86. There is, I believe, a 
basic lack of comprehension amongst many planners of the following factors which 
are of importance :— 


(1) The Territorial soldier in time cf peace is a Territorial because he enjoys 
soldiering. 


(2) The Territorial soldier, whether officer or man, who is a Territorial for the sake 
of the money is not worth having. 


(3) The Territorial’s service is by permission of his employer (or, if self-employed, 
at the cost of his profits). 


(4) The Territorial’s immediate loyalty is local, namely, to his own unit in his own 
drill hall. 


From these maxims I suggest that the following deductions may be drawn:— 


(a) Global War. If the T.A. is converted completely to the Civil Defence Corps, 
it will die. Furthermore, if a nuclear weapon is used against this country, the one thing 
which is needed is a formed body of armed men, able not only to assist the police and 
civil power, but also to enforce order. 


(b) Limited War. Until the latest upset of the T.A. it should have been possible 
for each major unit to have produced one battery or company able to serve overseas 
in time of peace. The members would be those with few responsibilities in civil life, 
and they would, as they gradually achieved responsibilities, have been able to move 
into the other batteries or companies in the same drill hall for war service only. 


Compensation would have been required for employees. Regular soldiers must 
realize that the average employer dislikes the T.A. Few employers give an extra fort- 
night for camp: some allow a week; many only allow time off without pay; some 
Territorials forfeit all their holidays year after year. An employer who is prepared to 
accept the 14 days’ camp in peace and the quick call-up in war cannot be expected to 
accept a sudden six-month disappearance in time of peace. (I talk now of the smaller 
companies and firms who have to make profits—it is probably otherwise in government 
service, nationalised industry, and the huge combines.) 


(c) Is the T.A. needed? Whatever weapons are used in a war, there must be a force 
to bridge the time from outbreak of war until emergency units are raised and trained. 
This is the traditional task of the T.A. and it can only do it because it has the basic 
requirement of a chain of command within the unit where each man is used to working 
with the others. This permits rapid expansion and adjustment to unexpected conditions 


(d) Is the T.A. too expensive? I have not met before the suggestion that money 
spent on the T.A. would be better spent on the Regular Army (except from some Regular 
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officers’ wives who thought the extra money should go to their husbands!). Undoubtedly, 
however, there has been since 1947 a foolish attempt to create a strong T.A. with money 
and it could cost much less. The following suggestions might have been tried before 
the recent amalgamations (it would be unwise now to try them for a few years). 


(i) Follow the old Volunteer rule that the status of a unit depends on its strength; 
i.e. if a battalion is only half-strength its C.O. should be a major, with a chance 
of promotion if he recruits enough men. 


(ii) Give each unit an annual allotment for pay and allowances, and permit 
officers and men if they wish to train without pay or on a reduced scale. 


(iii) Reduce all brigade and divisional permanent staffs considerably. The 
average brigade H.Q. could well be a brigadier or lieut.-colonel (part time 
only—preferably acting also as Garrison Commander, etc.), a full-time brigade 
major, and one civilian clerk. There is at the moment too much paper work, 
caused by Parkinson’s Law. 


(iv) Simplify pay and allowances so that all comes through imprest. Territorial 
Associations should only be concerned with buildings, grants, etc. They also 
need pruning. 
(e) Recruiting. The continual pattern of changes of role and amalgamations since 
1947 has weakened the T.A. considerably. I hear that the latest confusion has succeeded 
not only in reducing the volunteer strength but also in stopping the inflow of recruits. 


Finally, let me close with an impassioned appeal to the planners. Neglect it, leave 
it with ancient equipment, laugh at it—this is the traditional treatment and the T.A. 
will thrive on it. But for heaven’s sake, stop trying to make it logical and rational and 
tidy ! (I remember an amateur gardener who kept on moving his new paeony to a better 
position—after four moves in two years he complained because it did not flower.) 


C. W. Ixrn, 
17th April, 1961. Major. 


DEFENCE POLICY 


S1r,—I think it will be generally admitted that the first object of foreign policy is 
to prevent war. War can always be prevented by confronting the would-be aggressor 
nation with armed forces as strong as its own because this deprives it of the superiority 
in armaments which is absolutely necessary to it before it can embark upon its projected 
war of conquest. On the other hand, a determined aggressor, such as Hitler or the 
Germany of 1914, is most unlikely to be deterred by anything else. In fact, the most 
perfect foreign policy on the part of the non-aggressor would fail to prevent war, whereas 
the mere existence of sufficiently strong armaments in its hands would prevent war 
automatically. It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that every nation’s foreign 
policy must always be dominated by the international armaments situation. 


I agree with Group Captain Fulljames that Mr. Baldwin was greatly to blame for 
failing to produce armed forces strong enough to prevent war, in time to do so, but I 
do not believe that collective security would have had much value. All the members of 
any possible collective system would have needed rearming on a great scale and none 
of them would have been willing to combine with us in our ill-armed condition. Our 
only safe course was to keep our own rearmament abreast of Germany’s from the first, 
and to do all we could to help France, our one certain ally, to do the same. I am inclined 
to doubt whether ‘ collective security ’ was ever much more than an expression used by 
our ‘ disarmamentists ’ to guard against the charge of treason. The League of Nations 
= have meant well; it stood out for disarmament, but the only nation it succeeded 

in disarming was our own, and it seemed to do all it could to keep us disarmed, thus 
helping Hitler towards his war of conquest. 
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Incidentally, Mr. Baldwin did not become Prime Minister until the summer of 
1935, by which time we had lost our chance of keeping up—or catching up—with Ger- 
many. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was Prime Minister in the vital months (say) January, 
1933, to July, 1934. As for Mr. Chamberlain, he got all the blame for his predecessors’ 
errors, which had left him to represent an appallingly ill-armed nation against a ruthless 
bully armed to the teeth. He did not become Prime Minister until the middle of 1937, 
and the peace was lost long before that. 


H. C. B. Prreon, 
15th April, 1961 Captain, R.N. 











NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


ArpEs-pE-Camp.—The following officers have been appointed Naval Aides-de-Camp 
to The Queen from 7th January, 1961, in succession to the officers stated :— 


Captain W. F. N. Gregory-Smith, D.S.O., D.S.C., in succession to Captain M. F. 
Andrew, O.B.E.; Captain J. V. Waterhouse, D.S.O., O.B.E., in succession to Captain 
H. N. C. Willmott, D.S.O., D.S.C.; Commodore The Viscount Kelburn, D.S.C., in 
succession to Captain R. W. F. Northcott, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Captain H. C. Martell, 
C.B.E., in succession to Captain K. Williamson, D.S.O.; Commodore I. F. M. Newnham, 
C.B.E., in succession to Rear-Admiral J. Howson, D.S.C.; Captain V. A. Wight- 
Boycott, O.B.E., D.S.C., in succession to Captain M. L. Hardie, D.S.C.; Captain 
F. M. A. Torrens-Spence, D.S.O., D.S.C., A.F.C., in succession to Captain G. F. M. 
Best; Commodore W. W. Stewart-Fitzroy, in succession to Rear-Admiral B. C. Durant, 
D.S.O., D.S.C.; Captain A. Lade, O.B.E., in succession to Captain G. H. Ashby, 
O.B.E.; Captain G. C. Turner, in succession to Captain D. Campbell; Captain M. P. 
Lawson, in succession to Captain W. A. Stewart, O.B.E. 


Captain J. E. Robson, R.D., R.N.R., has been appointed a Royal Naval Reserve 
Aide-de-Camp to The Queen from 31st December, 1960, in succession to Captain 
J. C. L. Anderson, V.R.D., R.N.R. 


Honorary SurRGEoN.—Surgeon Captain W. J. M. Sadler has been appointed 
Honorary Surgeon to The Queen from 21st January, 1961, in succession to Surgeon 
Rear-Admiral D. F. Walsh, C.B., O.B.E. 


Honorary Puysician.—Surgeon Captain H. E. B. Curjel has been appointed 
Honorary Physician to The Queen from 25th February, 1961, in succession to Surgeon 
Captain T. G. B. Crawford. 


CoLONELS COMMANDANT, Royat Marines.—The Queen has given her consent 
to the appointment of a maximum of four Colonels Commandant, Royal Marines. 
One of the Colonels Commandant is to be appointed annually as the Representative 
Colonel Commandant, Royal Marines. These new appointments replace the former 
system of the Royal Marines Groups at Portsmouth and Plymouth each having its own 
Honorary Colonel Commandant. (See also Appointments). 


Honorary OFFICERS, R.M.F.V.R.—The Queen has given her consent to the appoint- 
ment of Honorary Officers to each of the Royal Marine Forces Volunteer Reserve Units 
at London, Glasgow, Merseyside, Bristol, and Tyne. (See also Appointments). 


Nore ComMAND CoLouR.—The Queen’s Colour of the Nore Command on its closing 
down was laid up in the Royal Naval Barracks Church, Chatham, on 24th March, 
following a parade attended by nearly 2,000 serving and retired officers and ratings, 
Royal Marines, Wrens, and a contingent of the Royal Netherlands Navy. 


PakisTAN Navy ReviEw.—The Queen reviewed ships of the Pakistan Navy in 
Karachi Harbour on 2nd February, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
Royal visitors boarded the Pakistan frigate Tippu Sultan, formerly H.M.S. Onslow, 
and later lunched at the Dockyard mess. 


H.M.S. Ark Royat.—Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother visited at Devonport 
on 14th March the aircraft carrier Ark Royal, which she launched in May, 1950. The 
Ark Royal had returned from her third general service commission on 28th February. 
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BoarD OF ADMIRALTY 


PATENT.—The Queen has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal 
bearing date roth January, 1961, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for 
executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom :— 


Major the Right Hon. Peter A. R. Baron Carrington, K.C.M.G., M.C. (R.A.R.O.) 
Admiral Sir Caspar John, G.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Sir St. John R. J. Tyrwhitt, Bt., C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 

Admiral Sir J. Peter L. Reid, K.C.B., C.V.O. 

Vice-Admiral John M. Villiers, C.B., O.B.E. 

Vice-Admiral Varyll C. Begg, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Laurence G. Durlacher, K.C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C. 

Wing Commander Charles I. Orr-Ewing, O.B.E. 

Sir John G. Lang, G.C.B. 


THIRD SEA Lorp.—Rear-Admiral M. Le Fanu, C.B., D.S.C., to be a Lord Commis- 
sioner of the Admiralty, Third Sea Lord and Controller of the Navy, in succession to 
Admiral Sir Peter Reid, K.C.B., C.V.O., (November, 1961). 


SECRETARY.—With the approval of the Prime Minister, the First Lord has appointed 
Sir Clifford Jarrett, K.B.E., C.B., to be Secretary of the Admiralty, in succession to 
Sir John Lang, G.C.B., who retired from the Admiralty service on 31st March, 1961. 
Sir Clifford Jarrett had been Deputy Secretary since 1950. 


FLaGc APPOINTMENTS 


GREENWICH.—Rear-Admiral A. H. C. Gordon-Lennox, D.S.O., to be President, 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, in succession to Rear-Admiral The Earl Cairns, C.B., 
(July, 1961). 

Far East.—Rear-Admiral J. B. Frewen to be Flag Officer Second-in-Command, 
Far East Station, in succession to Rear-Admiral M. Le Fanu, C.B., D.S.C., (July, 1961). 


Home FiLeet.—Rear-Admiral W. J. Munn, D.S.O., O.B.E., to be Chief of Staff 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, in succession to Rear-Admiral J. B. Frewen, 
(April, 1961). 


SUBMARINES.—Captain H. S. Mackenzie, D.S.O., D.S.C., to be promoted to Rear- 
Admiral to date 7th July, 1961, and to be Flag Officer Submarines, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral A. R. Hezlet, D.S.O., D.S.C., (July, 1961). 





AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE.—Colonel R. D. Houghton, O.B.E., M.C., R.M., to be 
Chief of Amphibious Warfare, with the rank of Major-General, in succession to Major- 
General J. L. Moulton, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., R.M., (4th September, 1961). 


CoLONELS COMMANDANT, R.M.—Major-General H. T. Tollemache, C.B., C.B.E., 
to be the first Colonel Commandant Royal Marines, and Representative Colonel Com- 
mandant Royal Marines for 1961 (17th January, 1961). 


General Sir John C. Westall, K.C.B., C.B.E., to be Colonel Commandant Royal 
Marines (announced 22nd March, 1961). 


Honorary CoLonet, R.M.F.V.R.—Colonel B. J. D. Lumsden, C.B.E., to be 
Honorary Colonel, Royal Marine Forces Volunteer Reserve (City of London) Unit, 
(1st January, 1961). In 1948 this was the first of the Royal Marine Reserve units to 
be formed. Colonel Lumsden is Common Cryer and Serjeant-at-Arms to the City of 
London and Sword Bearer to the Lord Mayor. 





NAVY NOTES 
RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Admiral Sir Walter Couchman, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., O.B.E., placed on the 
Retired List at his own request (10th March, 1961). 


Vice-Admiral Sir Deric Holland-Martin, K.C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., promoted to 
Admiral (10th March, 1961). 


Rear-Admiral P. W. Gretton, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., D.S.C., promoted to Vice- 
Admiral (roth March, 1961). 

Vice-Admiral Sir Dymock Watson, K.C.B., C.B.E., placed on the Retired List 
(27th January, 1961). 

Rear-Admiral D. P. Dreyer, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.C., promoted to Vice-Admiral 
(27th January, 1961). 

Rear-Admiral W. F. B. Lane, C.B., D.S.C., placed on the Retired List (20th January, 
1961). 

Rear-Admiral J. Grant, C.B., D.S.O., placed on the Retired List (zoth January, 1961). 

Rear-Admiral, J. H. Unwin, C.B., D.S.C., placed on the Retired List (14th February, 
1961). 


Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Riches, K.C.B., D.S.O., Royal Marines, promoted to 
General (16th February, 1961). 
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ARMY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QUEEN 
The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, as Colonel-in-Chief, 
Queen’s Own Highlanders (Seaforth and Camerons), on formation (7th February, 1961). 


To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE QUEEN.—Brigadier C. C. Garthwaite, C.B.E. 
(17th December, 1960), vice Brigadier R. T. Priest, O.B.E., retired; Brigadier G. Laing, 
C.B.E. (7th January, 1961), vice Brigadier J. W. Tweedie, C.B.E., D.S.O., retired; 
Colonel A. A. Warburton, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.A. (6th February, 1961), vice Colonel G. W. 
Fenton, O.B.E., T.D., D.L., tenure expired; Lieut.-Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) 
P. R. C. Hobart, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. (28th February, 1961), vice Brigadier R. N. Harding- 
Newman, M.C., retired; Brigadier H. H. Bruton, O.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. (1st March, 1961), 
vice Brigadier C. E. L. S. Dawson, O.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., retired. 


To BE HONORARY CHAPLAINS TO THE QUEEN.—The Reverend A. V. Kingston, 
O.B.E., Chaplain to the Forces, 1st Class, R.A.Ch.D. (19th February, 1961); The 
Reverend F. Hunter, M.C., T.D., M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, 2nd Class, R.A.Ch.D., 
T.A. (31st March, 1961). 


To BE COLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Tank Regiment, Major-General 
H. M. Liardet, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (1st March, 1961), vice General Sir John Crocker, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., H.M.L.; of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, Major- 
General B. P. Hughes, C.B., C.B.E. (8th February, 1961), vice Lieut.-General Sir John 
Eldridge, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired; of the Corps of Royal Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers, Major-General J. W. Hackett, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
(4th February, 1961), vice General Sir Brian Robertson, Bart., G.C.B., G.B.E., K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired; of the Parachute Regiment, General Sir Gerald 
Lathbury, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E. (20th March, 1961), vice General Sir Richard Gale, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of the Grenadier Guards, Major-General Sir 
Allan Adair, Bart., C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C., D.L., J.P. (19th December, 1960); of 
the Queen’s Own Highlanders (Seaforth and Camerons), on formation, General Sir James 
Cassels, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. (Gen.) (7th February, 1961). 





APPOINTMENTS 


War OFFIcE.—General Sir Richard Hull, K.C.B., D.S.O., appointed Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in succession to Field-Marshal Sir Francis Festing, G.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.S.O., A.D.C. (September, 1961). 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) H. J. Mogg, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Director 
Combat Development, with the temporary rank of Major-General (10th February, 1961). 

Major-General C. L. Richardson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., B.A., appointed Director- 
General of Military Training, with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General (27th February, 
1961). 

Brigadier R. A. Fyffe, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., appointed Director of Public Relations, 
with the temporary rank of Major-General (27th February, 1961). 

Major-General E. S. Lindsay, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Assistant Master- 
General of the Ordnance (B) (1st March, 1961). 


Lieut.-General J. D’A. Anderson, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Deputy Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff (April, 1961). 
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Major-General J. W. C. Williams, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Director of Movements 
June, 1961). 


General Sir Gerald Lathbury, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E., appointed Quartermaster- 
General to the Forces (November, 1961). 


UniTED Kincpom.—Major-General J. W. Hackett, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
appointed G.O.C.-in-C., Northern Ireland Command, with the temporary rank of Lieut.- 
General (July, 1961). 

GERMANY.—Major-General J. V. Allard, C.B.E., D.S.O., E.D., C.D., Canadian 
Army, appointed G.O.C., 4th Division (November, 1961). 

Far East Lanp Forces.—Brigadier W. Odling, O.B.E., M.C., appointed Major- 
General in Charge of Administration, with the temporary rank of Major-General (April, 
1<61). 

PROMOTIONS 


Major-General to be temporary Lieut.-General——C. L. Richardson, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., B.A. (27th February, 1961). 


Temporary Major-Generals, Brigadiers, or Colonels to be Major-Generals.—C. T. D. 
Lindsay (1st January, 1961); R. G. F. Frisby, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (oth January, 1961); 
J. F. Worsley, O.B.E., M.C. (1st February, 1961); W. C. Walker, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(1st February, 1961). 


Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals—W. H. Hargreaves, O.B.E., 
F.R.C.P., M.R-C.S. (27th January, 1961); R. A. Stephen, C.B.E., QO.H.S., M.D., 
F.R.C.S., Ch.M. (27th January, 1961); H. J. Mogg, C.B.E., D.S.O. (10th February, 
1961); G. F. de Gex, O.B.E., B.A. (14th February, 1961); W. M. Hutton, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C. (17th February, 1961); R. A. Fyffe, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. (27th February, 
1961); R. H. Farrant (1st March, 1961); I. H. Freeland, D.S.O. (18th March, 1961). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General G. T. L. Archer, C.B.,, 
Q.H.S., M.B., F.R.C.P. (27th January, 1961); Major-General Sir Nigel Tapp, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O. (28th January, 1961); Major-General G. Kellet, C.B., C.B.E. (29th January, 
1961); Major-General E. K. G. Sixsmith, C.B., C.B.E. (30th January, 1961); Major- 
General L. H. O. Pugh, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (6th February, 1961); Major-General 
R. H. L. Wheeler, C.B., C.B.E. (16th February, 1961); Major-General J. French, 
C.B., B.A. (29th March, 1961). 
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AIR NOTES 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


Group Captain N. M. Maynard, D.F.C., A.F.C., is appointed Aide-de-Camp to 
The Queen, in succession to Air Commodore H. N. G. Wheeler, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., 
A.F.C., 1st January, 1961. 


Group Captain R. F. L. Hart, F.C.A., is appointed Aide-de-Camp to The Queen 
in succession to Group Captain C. V. Mears, C.B.E., F.C.A. (Acting Air Commodore), 
1st March, 1961. 


Group Captain A. C. Deere, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C., is appointed Aide-de-Camp 


to The Queen in succession to Group Captain H. E. Bufton, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C., 
A.F.C., 22nd March, 1961. 





APPOINTMENTS 
The following appointments are announced :— 


Air Chief Marshal the Earl of Bandon, G.B.E., C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., as Commander 
Allied Air Forces Central Europe, in succession to Air Chief Marshal Sir Harry 
Broadhurst, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. (1st March, 1961); Air Vice- 
Marshal E. N. Lowe, C.B., C.B.E., as Director-General of Equipment at the Air 
Ministry in succession to Air Vice-Marshal Sir Geoffrey Worthington, K.B.E., C.B. 
(15th March, 1961); Air Vice-Marshal H. J. Kirkpatrick, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., as Air 
Officer Commanding No. 25 (Training) Group, Flying Training Command (1st February, 
1961); Air Vice-Marshal Sir Leslie Dalton-Morris, K.B.E., C.B., to be Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief Royal Air Force Maintenance Command, with the acting rank 
of Air Marshal, in succession to Air Marshal Sir Douglas Jackman, K.B.E., C.B. (1st 
March, 1961); Air Vice-Marshal W. P. G. Pretty, C.B., C.B.E., as Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief Royal Air Force Signals Command (June, 1961); Air Commodore L. McD. 
Hodges, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., as Air Officer in charge of Administration, British 
Forces Arabian Peninsula, Aden (1st March, 1961); Air Vice-Marshal J. F. Hobler, 
C.B., C.B.E., as Air Officer in charge of Administration, Far East Air Force (May, 1961); 
Air Commodore E. G. Jones, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., as Air Officer Commanding 
R.A.F. Germany (2nd Tactical Air Force), with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(7th April, 1961); Air Commodore R. H. E. Emson, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., as Commander 
Royal Air Force, and H.M. Air Attaché, British Defence Staffs, Washington, with the 
acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (1st March, 1961); Air Commodore J. S. Wilson, 
C.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., as Director-General of Medical Services, Royal Australian 
Air Force, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal; Air Commodore J. N. H. Whitworth, 
C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., as Air Chief of Staff of the Ghana Air Force (15th March, 1961). 


PROMOTION 
Airy Marshal to Air Chief Marshal :— 
Sir Edmund C. Hudlestone, K.C.B., C.B.E., 1st March, 1961. 


RETIREMENTS 


Air Vice-Marshal W. E. Oulton, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., (1st January, 1961); 
Air Marshal Sir Humphrey Edwardes Jones, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., B.A. 
(13th March, 1961); Air Commodore E. M. Donaldson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., A.F.C. 
(21st March, 1961); Air Marshal Sir Douglas Jackman, K.B.E., C.B. (29th March, 1961). 

















































REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


The Watery Maze: The Story of Combined Operations. By Bernard Fergusson. 
(Collins.) 30s. 


In his foreword the author of this excellent treatise describes it modestly as “‘ an 
attempt to sketch the contribution of Combined Operations Headquarters to the winning 
of the war.” The attempt is as successful as were the strivings of C.O.H.Q. itself. 
It would be too much to say that C.O.H.Q. won the war but, without it, the road to victory, 
both in East and West, would have been even longer and more rugged than, in fact, it was. 
To anyone who, like your reviewer, was involved in both the tragi-comedy of the last 
peacetime Combined Operations Exercise on Slapton Sands in 1938 and in the tremendous 
affair in the Channel in 1944, it is even now hard to realize that only six years separated 
that Z from that A. This book tells how matters developed over those years. 


Of the first two of them there is nothing to tell in comparison with what came later. 
In customary fashion, to ease the slight pain on their conscience, the Chiefs of Staff had 
set up the Inter-Service Training and Development Centre at Fort Cumberland, alongside 
the Royal Marines at Eastney near Portsmouth. This I.S.T.D.C. was pitched on a 
suitably low note so as not to be able to make a nuisance of itself. Nonetheless this 
small band, in spite of every frustration, was at least able to deduce principles that later 
proved to be the basis of all that followed when, at long last, the art and science of 
Combined Operations came to take their rightful place at the front of the military 
curriculum. 


Awakening came, again rather as usual, as the result of the rousing disaster of 
Dunkirk. But that alone would not have sufficed for salvation had there not come to 
high command the superman, able to combine in himself all the attributes of the modern 
warrior and simultaneously to fill three great offices of State as Prime Minister, Minister 
of Defence, and, of course, First Lord of the Treasury. As did so many other things in 
those crucial days, C.0.H.Q. owed its existence, its organization, its status in affairs, 
its triumphant effectiveness to Winston Churchill. 


First there was the problem of the man to take charge. What more natural than 
that the apostle of attack as the true weapon of defence should turn to one whom he 
knew to be of like mind. So it was Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, old in years 
maybe but still breathing the fire of Zeebrugge, who was brought in to generate the proper 
spirit. But this was to be a young man’s war and a long one at that. There were too 
many new tricks for an old sea-dog to master. It took a little time for all concerned 
to appreciate the skill with which the selection of Captain Lord Louis Mountbatten was 
made as successor to an infinitely complicated task. He came ashore with the utmost 
reluctance, though apparently somewhat to the relief of some departments of the 
Admiralty who, as one admiral put it to the reviewer, were “ finding it a bit expensive 
to mount Dickie.’’ Here indeed was one who, in the words of General Charles Haydon, 
was “ not ashamed to be enthusiastic and not ashamed to work for inter-Service ideals 
at the expense of narrow, one-Service views.”” When he, in due course, took Supreme 
Command in South-East Asia there was ready to succeed him just such another in General 
Laycock, who had grown up with the organization and had already done his part in 
fostering the tradition that he so ably perpetuated to the end. 


In a style exactly suited to his subject material, Brigadier Fergusson has recorded 
the story of the complicated manceuvres needed to evolve and propagate the new gospel 
among those who were in great part not just unbelievers but fanatical opponents. The 
men were found for the job and put in the way of it, and there was produced for their 
use the huge quantity of lunatic hardware that their task needed for its accomplishment. 
One-shot weapons these were, for the most part, since never again can the world see the 
like of the long-voyage exploits of Nimitz and MacArthur in the Pacific or of the short- 
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voyage epic of Eisenhower in the Channel. But had it not been for the produce of 
C.O.H.Q. neither of these strategies would have been possible and, without them—who 
can guess? 


There is so much more in this book than the tales of adventure and heroism, 
remarkable as these were even for an age of adventure and heroism. There is here some 
account of the extent to which non-conformism and unorthodoxy were positively 
needed to circumvent the ‘ paper curtain ’ of delay and obstruction that we are at such 
pains to erect for ourselves following our traditional policy of organizing ourselves for 
peace and improvising for war. As the author here puts it, to the entrenched hierarchy of 
Whitehall “‘ the very existence of C.O.H.Q. was a heresy, a blasphemy, and an offence. 
[To them] it was a bastard growth, usurping functions which would be better and 
more properly discharged by a well-organized handful of inter-Service Committees.” 
There are little anecdotes of the hostilities of various senior officers but none, rather 
remarkably, of the cunning frustrations that there must have been by the civil admini- 
strators. (For some reason the infamous Blimp has always been accorded military rank, 
obscuring the fact that the so-called Service Ministries are actually Civil Departments 
of State.) 


C.0.H.Q. was in fact a weapon in the hand of the Minister of Defence, there being 
no such Ministry, by the use of which he could circumvent most of those many obstacles 
to progress with which a lifetime of politics had made him familiar. There comes the 
culminating paradox when the youthful Chief of Combined Operations joins the Chiefs 
of Staff in committee as a full member with the approbation of the Chiefs themselves, 
they being each a representative of a Ministry jealous of its own prerogatives. 


As a nation we take pride in our ability to muddle through. From the point of 
view of the purist, C.O.H.Q. was surely the acme of muddle. But here was skilfully 
organized muddle with the vital aim of gaining time, of bringing about in months a 
veritable military revolution that ‘ through normal channels’ would have taken years 
that we could not afford. Once again, and for the last possible time, Britain’s geographical 
situation afforded the traditional pause after initial disaster for recrimination, purgation, 
and reorganization. But this short breathing space sufficed, as can be appreciated from 
reading this book, only because there was in control of all the presiding genius that 
saw the way to profit by every moment of it, knew what the situation needed, and 
wielded the power to make it so. One is left asking oneself how much of the lessons of 
C.0O.H.Q.’s history has been learned. Will there ever again be time to improvise? 
Will there be the supermen all set and ready to do so? Should not there be some 
permanent inter-Service executive in existence at all times? 


There is here a piece of history that surely points a moral as well as adorning a 
superbly well told tale. 


Hitler Confronts England. By Walter Ansel. (Duke University Press: London, 
Cambridge University Press.) 60s. 


The projected German invasion of England in the autumn of 1940 is a subject 
which will never cease to be of interest to a wide circle of Service and civilian readers. 
Important books which have already appeared are Mr. Ronald Wheatley’s Operation 
Sea Lion, based on an exhaustive study of contemporary German documents; Colonel 
Peter Fleming’s Invasion 1940, which, with that author’s habitual felicity, wonderfully 
recalls the atmosphere of those days; and Mr. Basil Collier’s volume in the Official 
History series, The Defence of the United Kingdom, which places this incident in proper 
perspective. Now comes Mr. Walter Ansel, a Forrestal Fellow of the United States 
Naval Academy, to give us a view based in the main on post-war interviews and corres- 
pondence with many of the principal German planners, commanders, and technicians, 
In all he has talked to eighty-nine of these leading actors, among them Assmann, 
Blumenritt, Halder, Kesselring, Milch, Riige, Schniewind, Warlimont, and Weichold. 
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The author's main theme is that, because of his fundamental and deep-seated respect 
for this country, and his essentially continental—and therefore inevitably anti-Russian 
—make-up, Hitler had neither the desire nor the will-power to carry things to extremes 
against Britain. (Mr. Ansel sees this influence at work in the much-discussed ‘ halt’ 
order to the German armour south of Dunkirk in May.) To quote him: ‘“ Invasion 
of England failed to happen, not because Hitler willed against it, but because he could 
not will at all where she was concerned! Thus have we seen the German Fiihrer struggle 
with a problem beyond the ken or can of his personal system. It defeated him.”” In 
the author’s view, by the Berghof conference of the 31st July the signs were clear that 
Hitler had no serious intention of invading. Messrs. Wheatley and Fleming would 
not agree. 


For many readers the main interest in this book will be in the descriptions of the 
hopes and fears of those who would have had to conduct this perilous enterprise. Of 
special note are the accounts of the training and plans of General Loch’s 17th Infantry 
Division, destined to land between Dymchurch and Hythe; the remarkable energy 
and resource with which the vast preparations were improvised; and the abundant 
confirmation that, with the exception of a very few optimists, the Navy viewed the 
whole enterprise as fated to end in a cataclysmic disaster. 


For what the Germans contemplated was not a unique, sudden rush from coast to 
coast, but an intricate mass manoeuvre by a huge, poorly manned, underpowered, and 
unseaworthy flotilla, which—though we now know that the weather would in fact have 
been suitable for it on the appointed day—almost certainly would have been thrown 
into chaos by the cross-tides in the Channel, a phenomenon of which the enemy’s sailors 
had next to no experience. Surprise was impossible, for no less than eight hours would 
have to be spent getting the craft out of port and in forming up in the open sea, followed 
by a minimum of ten hours for the shortest crossing. Thereafter the identical craft which 
had carried the assaulting echelon to England were to undertake ten days of shuttling 
to and fro to complete the establishments and to supply these first-wave divisions. 
Even if the Luftwaffe had gained that degree of command of the air over the Channel 
deemed necessary before the flotilla could set sail, it seems impossible that the crossing 
could have succeeded. Admiral Riige, who commanded the protective minelaying force 
and who now commands the West German Navy, had this to say to the author: “.. . the 
only way it could have worked was to get [the landing craft] all out of port and then 
to make one agreed-upon signal: “‘ Formation Pigpile ”’ [Sauhaufen]. Go to England!” 


In fact it seems true that Lord St. Vincent’s dictum of some 140 years before still 
held good in 1940: “‘ My Lord, I do not say they cannot come; I only say they cannot 
come by sea.”” In this connection it is a pity that the author does not develop further 
his assertion in a footnote on page 332 that “it is conceivable that, if the German 
Luftwaffe and Navy could have worked together, local sea control adequate for Sea Lion 
could have been established in the Dover Narrows.” 


This well-produced book, with its twenty-five informative maps and diagrams, 
its fifty fascinating photographs, and its excellent typography, suffers from one almost 
fatal defect; the author's literary style. The fruits of his painstaking research are 
hidden under a feather-bed. Nevertheless, anyone interested in the subject should 
grit his teeth and read Hitler Confronts England. 


Defence of the Middle East. By John C. Campbell. znd edn. (Council of Foreign 

Relations: London, Oxford University Press.) 40s. 

This is the revised edition of a book which first appeared in 1958, and is the result 
of the work of a study group organized by the Council of Foreign Relations, a body 
which in the United States corresponds, very broadly, to our own Chatham House. 

The first part gives a clear and concise picture of events in the Middle East since 
the end of the second World War. At the heart of the area’s troubles has been the fact of 
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Coming on May 29th 


THE SANDS OF 
DUNKIRK 


RICHARD COLLIER 


The first account of what it was like to be there by the 
men and women who lived through this historic retreat; 
published in the month of the 21st anniversary. 


Illustrated 21s. 








COLLINS 








Israel’s existence, a continuing insult to Arabic pride and, in Arab eyes, constant proof of 
the perfidy of Western nations. American policy in 1947 was “inconsistent and 
ineffective ’’ because it was ‘‘ the product of a number of currents.’’ The State Department 
was anxious to maintain good relations both with Arab and Briton. The Pentagon saw the 
threat to oil supplies. Both departments saw the opportunities offered to Soviet Russia, 
both underrated Zionist military strength in Palestine and the strength of the Zionist 
‘lobby’ in Washington. President Truman in his enthusiasm for the Zionist cause 
ignored the repercussions of his support on the rest of the Middle East. From this poor 
start American policy has never recovered. Nothing will convince the Arab nations 
that Israel is not maintained by American money, nor do they see much difference 
between the United States and the hated ‘ imperialists,’ France and Britain. Finally, 
they are not impressed by Western insistence on the dangers of Communism. Soviet 
policy in the Middle East has, in fact, been remarkably astute. In voting for the par- 
tition of Palestine at U.N.O. in 1947 and by recognizing Israel in 1948, the U.S.S.R. did 
as much as any nation to perpetuate the Jewish-Arab conflict and it has continued to 
exploit the situation thus created ever since. 


Can America and the West do better in the future? Mr. Campbell answers this 
question in the second part of his book. He concludes that the main Soviet threat is 
not that of armed aggression but of conquest by ‘cold war’ methods. To meet this 
the U.S. requires an alert diplomatic service and adequate intelligence which together 
will give warning that emergency action is required. While one cannot disagree with 
such sound sentiment, one wonders if it is not too passive. Must the West always be 
reacting to Soviet moves, instead of taking the initiative? 


The author’s suggestions for future American policy consist of technical and economic 
aid and a plea for a tolerant understanding of Arab nationalism, none of which are 
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startling in their originality. Indeed, as he himself shows, any move towards better 
understanding of the Arab point of view must strike rocks in the continued existence 
of Israel. Mr. Campbell recognizes that Arab-Israel agreement is practically impossible 
but urges that his country should strive through the U.N. to bring about some improve- 
ment in relations, and in his last chapter lays down eleven ‘ guide lines’ for American 
policy. 

This is an excellent book. Any Service officer wishing to make himself aware of the 
currents of Middle Eastern affairs will find that it provides a quick and enjoyable guide. 


Wellington at War, 1794-1815: A Selection of his Wartime Letters. Edited and 
Introduced by Antony Brett-James. (Macmillan.) 42s. 


Ask any man with a fair knowledge of military history what he considers to be 
the essential characteristic of the first Duke of Wellington; the answer will be almost 
invariably the same. Common sense. He may well add, “ not a genius like Napoleon, of 
course.” 


The answer falls very far short of the truth. For far too long Wellington has been 
presented as a gruff, grim soldier, not overburdened with imagination, but with the 
tremendous common and practical sense of ‘‘ the best quartermaster the British Army 
ever had.” 


In Wellington at War we can find the real truth—from the writings of the man 
himself and the comments of an expert compiler. And the truth is startling, augmenting 
the stock opinion out of all measure, and in some cases reversing it. For Wellington 
at War is not yet another volume of generals’ memoirs, written with the benefit of hind- 
sight. It is a series of emphatic extracts from his own despatches, letters, and general 
orders, beginning at the time when he first arrived in India. They show not only the 
man in the making but give a first-hand idea of the inefficient, half-corrupt instrument 
he had to handle. 


In this, we find the first, all-important fact about the Duke. The man was a genius. 
When we think of him, we think instinctively of the magnificent professional army he 
handled in the Peninsula. Too easily, we forget that the efficiency of this army was 
very much of his own making; that when he first assumed responsible command, the 
British Army, together with its Indian adjunct, was passing through one of its periodic 
fits of hopeless inefficiency and worse. By contrast, Napoleon inherited not only the 
tremendous enthusiasm of Revolutionary France, but also the splendid military orga- 
nization devised by Carnot. 

It was different for Wellington. His strictures on the British private soldier are 
legendary, but as the despatches show, their author was well aware than an army is as good 
as its officers and non-commissioned officers. Here, in particular, he was deplorably badly 
served, from the top down. “ From General Lightburne and Colonel Sanders,”’ he prays, 
“may God and the Horse Guards deliver me.” The level of professional knowledge 
possessed by even the most senior officers is shown by his despairing cri-de-coeur ‘‘ The 
General has no plan, or even an idea of a plan, nor do I believe he knows the meaning of the 
word.” We could dismiss this as a liverish complaint if we did not know, from other 
sources, that what Wellington said was absolutely correct. 


Nor did he have much power to remedy matters. In the first place, he was deprived 
of the power of promotion. “‘ I, who command the largest British Army that has been 
employed for many years, have not the power of making even a corporal.’’ The quality 
of the regimental officers, whom he was not empowered to encourage by promotion, 
or adequately to punish, was deplorable. He even found it necessary to issue a general 
order reminding officers that; “They are mistaken if they suppose that their duty is 
done when they have attended to the drill of their men, and to the parade duties of 
their regiments.” 
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Two naval victories 


21s ‘A very accurate and 
interesting account’ § 
—Admiral of the Fleet WBA WAYS tea cae ee 


VISCOUNT CUNNINGHAM 
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BRITISH Ze BATTLES 


‘This book must 
be pronounced an 
unqualified success.’ 
—THE ECONOMIST 218 
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Nor did he receive much support from home. Incompetent subordinates were 
sent out to him, and his arrangements constantly questioned. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment were extremely doubtful about the feasibility of the operations in the Peninsula— 
at one point ordering a withdrawal. Only Wellington seems to have realized that an 
army in Portugal meant continuing Spanish resistance—and a constant drain on French 
resources. 


And his allies! The Spaniards were “ visionaries and enthusiasts who will not 
look at things as they really are.’’ The Spaniards and the Portuguese, despite the war, 
continued their traditional hostility—‘‘ more like cat and dog than anything else, of 
which no sense of common dangers, or common interest, or anything, can get the better.” 


Yet out of this unpromising material, out of this tepidity and incompetence at home, 
downright inefficiency in his command, and chronic division among his allies, he 
fashioned, almost single-handed, the magnificent army that fought its way from Torres 
Vedras to Toulouse, over some of the worst campaigning country in the world. Not 
a genius? The despatches, the constant stream of orders and memoranda on every 
aspect of the army’s functions, are conclusive proof that the man was that rare com- 
bination, an administrative and a creative genius in one. 


There are other surprising sidelights on his character. For one thing, it is 
commonly supposed that he was a stern, insensitive man. No one who reads his 
dignified protest against his supersession in command of an expedition to Egypt—an 
event which must have been deeply mortifying to him—can doubt his sensitivity. 
Nor was he insensitive to the feelings of others. One of his letters shows him bending 
over backwards to thank an officer who, through no fault of his own, had not been lucky 
enough to contact a nimble enemy. Another, a letter to General Clinton, who was 
forced to retire through ill health, is a model of tact and sheer kindness of heart. 
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One further point, and not an irrelevant one. The Duke was a writer—much as 
he himself despised the pursuit. His letters and despatches have a crystal clarity, a 
force of expression, a turn of phrase that makes the memoirs of contemporary soldiers 
read like a fourth-form schoolboy’s essay on ‘ What I did in the summer holidays.’ This 
talent was a necessary one—only a clear, incisive writer would have been able to penetrate 
the thick skins of the men he had to deal with, and make his views hit home. Let one 
example suffice, perhaps the most crushing snub ever delivered. To a Portuguese 
gentleman, complaining about the billeting of an officer in his house, he replied: ‘‘ It 
is not very agreeable to anybody to have strangers quartered in his house; nor is it 
very agreeable to us strangers, who have good houses in our own country, to be obliged 
to seek for quarters here. We are not here for our pleasure; the situation of your country 
renders it necessary.” 

One final suggestion. There has been some discussion recently on the education 
of the officer. The reviewer ventures to suggest that this excellent book should be 
made required reading. Study of it would do far more for the education of the officer 
than detailed study of some truncated portion of a ‘ selected ’ campaign. 


The Destruction of Lord Raglan: A Tragedy of the Crimean War. By Christopher 
Hibbert. (Longmans.) 30s. 
Crimean War Reader. By Kellow Chesney. (Muller.) 25s. 


It is an extraordinary thing that few seem to recognize the Crimean War for what 
it was, a war of titans fought by the most powerful military and naval powers of Europe 
Nor does anyone seem able to recognize what was accomplished, namely, a victory 
(however modest) over Russia, whose expansion had dominated our foreign and Indian 
policy for a generation. Not many people have come away successful from fighting 
Russia, and it is not difficult to think up one or two who have signally failed. Yet here 
was a collection of puzzle-headed politicians who sent an army to land on a hostile coast 
and seize an important naval base and—though the business took longer than expected— 
brought it off. Is that not very exciting? And may one not feel pleased? Apparently 
not, because some mistakes were made and some lives lost unnecessarily. One would 
have thought that instead of wondering why it was not done quicker it would be more 
profitable nowadays to find out how it was managed at all. We do well not to minimize 
our faults, but let us keep a sense of proportion. Have any of our recent Crimean 
writers seen Wellington’s Peninsula muster-rolls and discovered how many sick his 
regiments had in hospital at any one time? If they had there would not be so much 
talk about Lord Cardigan and Florence Nightingale. 

The less said therefore about Crimean War Reader the better. It is no more (and, 
let it be said, claims to be no more) than an anthology of the contemporary grumbles, 
to which anyone who wishes to have chapter and verse may repair if he please. 


The Destruction of Lord Raglan, on the other hand, is in an altogether different category. 
It is based upon Lord Raglan’s private and public papers, which have been studied with 
great care and sympathy by an author who can write good English. He has added 
material from a vast number of published and unpublished sources unearthed with 
praiseworthy diligence, and the result is a most moving, as well as thrilling, military 
account of the British contribution to the war. All kinds of new things are brought to 
light. He shows also (not perhaps quite emphatically enough) that Raglan acquiesced 
in the invasion of the Crimea provided it did not become a protracted operation. The 
reasons for the delay and its consequences are made to lead to the ultimate death of 
the Army’s noble commander. The author underestimates the experience, if not the 
judgment, of Sir George Cathcart, and writing as he does of Lord Raglan, who died 
before Sebastopol was taken, he inevitably follows a tragical theme which does less 
than jmstice to the war as a whole. But he has made a most important contribution 
to the history of the war which no one can afford to ignore. It is a relief, too, to find 
someone who naturally assumes that we all are fallible mortals, and does not start with 
Surprise at discovering that “ ‘they’ are very like ourselves.” 
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National Security in the Nuclear Age. Edited by Gordon B. Turner and Richard D. 
Challoner. (Stevens, Ltd.) 45s. 


This is a book on the basic facts and theories about strategy in the nuclear age 
presented with no little intelligence and cogency. It is composed largely of good 
text-book material, and, indeed, appears to have been first conceived in that light. It 
is notably frank and detailed in its assessment of the American dilemma over the years 
with which it is concerned. 


The book opens with a review of classical concepts in strategy and the rapid growth 
of the United States to her position of one of the world’s two giant powers. The problems 
of limited war as exemplified by the Korean War have here a peculiarly American 
emphasis. Part II is an account of weapons and strategy, and the added implications 
of guided and ballistic missiles. The imbalance of forces and its effects on NATO as 
seen from America occupy a section. Part IV takes us through a survey of resources 
and organization; a section which is specially good because of its balanced account of 
national economics and organizational ability. The final section provides a useful review 
of the instruments of military power, the Services themselves and their basic strategic 
concepts. 


What emerges from this book, as from many that emanate from the United States, 
is a certain academic simplicity. It is only fair to say, however, that the authors of these 
papers could not be accused of confusing the issues in question. These are posited 
with conviction even if major questions do not at any time seem like achieving satis- 
factory solutions. 


Yet this positivistic attitude is unquestionably the atmosphere in which those features 
flourish, of absolutism in war and diplomacy, and which’ these authors are at some pains 
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to decry. It is pointed out that if statesmen and military leaders are convinced that war 
is inevitable, war will become inevitable because such a view must tend to make them 
choose absolute forms of strategic thinking. One might add that even in the case of 
total war, thinking does not make it so, though conflict of some kind is more than likely 
whether it is reflected upon or not. 


The Clausewitzian confusion of theory and practice has a parallel in the confusion 
of the functions of the tactician and the strategist. These functions are not necessarily 
separate and can be performed by the same person, often at one and the same time. 
Similarly, the confusion which exists on the unification of the Services lies in the inability 
to appreciate that though Service functions are different and to that degree separate, 
the Service structures administratively and logistically can lend themselves to unification. 

Possibly the most serious criticism of this book is that the papers in it, though re- 
written for this publication, were first produced in 1958. Thus what might have once 
seemed novel and forward thinking and a welcome adjustment in United States political 
and military attitudes, now ranks with the commonplace. The kaleidoscope of strategic 
patterns has been shaken violently in the last few years and the results are generally 
much different, if no more engaging, than before. Therefore it is not surprising if much 
of the strategic thinking illustrated here must now appear to be largely overtaken by 
events. In addition the trend of the present United States Administration looks like 
outpacing many of the views expressed. The value of this book, a value which of its kind 
is a very real one, is that of exposition rather than criticism in the constructive and 
formative sense. 


Panchsheela and After. By Girilal Jain. (Asia Publishing House.) 32s. 


In a final historical perspective (could we but achieve it), the two most significant 
political happenings of the first half of this century would probably be seen to be the 
withdrawal of foreign rule from the subcontinent of India and the consolidation of a 
Communist régime in metropolitan China. The consequences of these two momentous 
transformations are still with us, are still working themselves out. Here in the West we 
are far from being merely dispassionate observers; the world-wide ideological struggle 
involves us and commits us. The relationship between Asia’s two awakened giants 
is of profound importance to a Europe that has become only lately conscious of its 
smallness, conscious, too, of withdrawal inside its cwn frontiers. 


Mr. Girilal Jain’s new book, Panchsheela and After, is a brilliantly incisive study of 
that relationship, seen against its rich and complex historical background, and as it has 
developed since 1949. It is topical and timely; but it has far more than a transient, 
journalistic interest. It is the work of a strong, sinewy, and scholarly mind, a mind 
which is capable of a high degree of critical detachment, scrupulously honest and not 
lacking in a demure and restrained wit. Its especial importance is that it demonstrates 
that, however small it may be numerically, there is an effective body of informed, critical 
opinion in India, able to assess defence and foreign policy by the most relentlessly mature 
standards. It is an enthralling book in itself, and encouraging for what it portends. 

Mr. Jain is as concise a narrator as he is percipient and lucid a political and psycho- 
logical analyst. As the focal point of his reappraisal he takes the Tibetan insurrection 
which ended in a bleak and bloody Chinese victory, and the flight and exile—in India— 
of the Dalai Lama. His survey ranges backwards in time, and over the whole contorted 
landscape of Communist faith and practice. His own viewpoint is implicit, and all 
the more effective because he never stresses it. If ever there was a staunch liberal, in 
the best and deepest sense of the word, it is Mr. Girilal Jain, of Delhi University, of the 
Indian News Chronicle, and now of The Times of India. His liberalism is all the better 
instructed because (as the brief biography on the book’s jacket reveals) he was attracted, 
as a student 20 years ago, to Marxism and was an active participant in his country’s 
nationalist movement. To such a man Chinese policy in Tibet and along India’s north- 
eastern frontier cannot but be a fundamental challenge, and his own task must be to 
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awaken his people, and the world in general, to that challenge. As he himself puts it 
in his summing-up: ‘‘ The conclusion seems irresistible that the activities of the Chinese 
authorities in Tibet, incursions into India, and the policies of the Soviet Government 
and Communist Party of India have to be viewed as parts of an over-all plan, which is 
to subvert democracy in favour of ‘ people’s democracy ’ in India. Communist expan- 
sionism should not be confused with either feudal conquests of the past or Western 
imperialism of the 19th century. Also India will have to face the fact that there is 
no security for her as long as Tibet remains enslaved. Our response has to be determined 
by the nature of the challenge. So far the appreciation of the challenge has been 
inadequate and so has the response.”’ 


Mr. Jain’s assessment of Mr. Nehru’s handling of the whole immense issue is 
necessarily severe, but it is not merely destructive. He is as aware as any Western 
commentator of the ironic element in the story which he has to tell; he knows that the 
love-affair which culminated in the promulgation of the Panchsheela, the five prin- 
ciples, of the most exalted character, which ought to govern international relations, 
was always one-sided. There may be a rueful funniness about having been gulled as 
thoroughly as Mr. Nehru was gulled; but there is no dishonour. There is, however, 
considerable danger in accepting totalitarian protestations at their face value—as 
Neville Chamberlain painfully and sorrowfully discovered—and in trying to go it to 
the limit in appeasing the unappeasable. Such is the argument which, with considerable 
quiet eloquence, Mr. Jain reiterates. He brings his assessment up to date with a cogent 
survey of Mr, Chou-en-Lai’s visit to Delhi in April, 1960, and its effects. This final 
chapter is perhaps the most instructive in the whole book; and its conclusion is sombre, 
but, it is to be feared, utterly accurate: ‘‘ China is not fighting for a highway or some 
vague historical claim. She is fighting for control over the whole of India through the 
instrumentality of the Communist Party.” 
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Political Ideas in the Modern World. By D. B. Heater. (Harrap.) 9s. 6d. 


Historians of the future may well look back on this troubled age and deduce that 
one of its main troubles was an overplus of brains and a severe shortage of informed 
thought. Look at any ‘ intellectual’ journal, and you will find brilliant ad hoc solutions 
for a plethora of current problems, nearly all of them based on the fashionable theories 
of the moment, and nearly all of them claiming loftily to be detached and unprejudiced. 
Their tone is apt to give any reasonably sensible person with a desire for informed 
knowledge a feeling of faint distaste. 


By contrast, Mr. Heater’s admirable work, Political Ideas in the Modern World, is 
deeply refreshing. In the first place, the author knows what he is talking about, and 
speaks from a genuinely detached viewpoint. In the second, he expresses what he knows 
clearly and concisely, avoiding excessive detail and argument on the one hand and over- 
simplification on the other. The whole work is well conceived, well arranged, and well 
written. 


And the author goes back to the beginning—to the political philosophies of Ancient 
Greece. This is important, for if history demonstrates anything, it is that ideas are 
rarely born; they develop. The author gives us an excellent short analysis of the Greek 
schools of philosophy, and traces the development of political theory through 
St. Augustine’s City of God and the theological structure of the Middle Ages to the first 
germination of the national State in the 15th century. From there he takes us through 
Locke, Hobbes, and Rousseau to the explosive nationalist ideas that found their 
culmination in Hegel, their degeneration in Nazi Germany, and their modern expression 
in the ‘wind of change.’ 

As with nationalism and the growth of the State, so with Communism, democracy, 
and religion. All these, as the author reminds us, are not mere labels or catchwords. 
Far from being modern artificial conceptions, they are as old as time, and because, in 
some form or another, they have always appealed to the hearts and minds of men, they 
deserve the trouble of dispassionate study and understanding. 


One final point. This excellent book is thoroughly up to date—so much so, that it 
leaves the reader, not only with strong lines of communication into the past, but an odd 
feeling that he has been given a bridgehead into the future. To anyone who seeks a 
reliable exposition of what is really happening in the world today, and the detached 
viewpoint which is the basis of clear judgment, this modest little volume will be quite 
invaluable. 


NAVAL 
The Battle of the Atlantic. By Donald Macintyre. (Batsford.) 21s. 


Five years ago Captain Macintyre wrote a lively account of his personal experiences 
in the Battle of the Atlantic.1 Now he has produced an excellent description of the 
main features of the campaign, from the outbreak of war up to the climax in March-May, 
1943, when certain U-boat successes were quickly followed by failure and the collapse 
of any sustained effort against the Atlantic convoys. 


The author begins by recalling the inadequacy of anti-submarine measures in the 
first World War, until convoy was adopted in 1917. He shows that in 1939 the potential 
menace from U-boats was not properly appreciated in high quarters, and that the lessons 
of 1917-18 (particularly on the value of air escort for convoys) had been forgotten. 
To illustrate the different phases of the campaign, he describes some notable convoy 
battles. Thus, in October, 1940, when the Germans still had relatively few U-boats, 
they struck at SC7, which lost 20 out of 34 ships, and at HX79, which lost 12 out of 49. 
He analyses the cause of these losses and lists the essential requirements for restoring 
the situation—better radio communication between escort ships and aircraft, lethal 


1 U-Boat Killer. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1956.) 
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One of the major problems following in the wake of military conquest is the establish- 
ment of civil administration. Two aspects of this problem confronted the Allies after 
the Anglo-American invasion of Europe during the closing stages of the War; and 
this book describes the revival of civil administration in the liberated countries and 
the setting up of military government in Germany and Austria. 42s. (post 1s. 9d.) 
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bombs for the latter, adequate training for air crews, much greater use of air cover, 
faster and longer-range surface escorts, and better teamwork. By the winter of 1940 
none of these improvements had yet materialized. 


In October, 1941, HG76 was the first convoy to be accompanied by an escort carrier 
(H.M.S. Audacity), and although she was lost, the surface escorts under the famous 
Commander F. J. Walker sank four U-boats and prevented many others from attacking. 
The lessons from this six-day battle were put to good use. Unfortunately the Americans 
were very slow to benefit from our experience, with the result that shipping losses off 
the American and Caribbean seaboard in the early part of 1942 were extremely heavy. 


The relative importance of other factors in defeating the U-boats is discussed 
—operational research, A.S.V. radar, long-range Liberators, etc. The author draws 
on Admiral D6nitz’s memoirs for some of the information about U-boat tactics; but he 
is wrong in suggesting that at the outbreak of war the U-boats had only air-driven 
torpedoes and magnetic pistols in the warheads. They also carried electric torpedoes, 
and could use impact pistols if required. The German supply ships sunk by us in the 
Atlantic in June, 1941, were not primarily intended for the U-boats, but to re-fuel 
the ill-fated Bismarck and the Prinz Eugen. Something could have been said on the 
efficiency of German naval intelligence, particularly in the early part of the war. 


It is true that much of the information in this book could be gathered from a study 
of Captain Roskill’s four-volume official history of the war at sea. Where Captain 
Macintyre scores, however, is in his practical experience of hunting and killing submarines, 
and in his conclusions, many of which are as valid today as they were 20 years ago. 
The era of missiles and electronic warfare has certainly not eliminated the danger to 
oceanic shipping from large numbers of conventional submarines. 


The Battle of Matapan. By S. W. C. Pack. (Batsford.) 21s. 


“. ... There appeared a ship carrying ten 15-inch guns, and therefore at least 600 feet 
long with room inside her for engines which would drive her 21 knots and capacity to 
carry armour which on the armoured belt, the turrets, and the conning tower would reach 
the thickness unprecedented in the British Service of 13 inches. For less armour you 
could have more speed: for less speed you could have more armour, and so on within 
very considerable limits. But now a new idea began to dawn. Eight 15-inch guns 
would fire a simultaneous broadside of approximately 16,000 lb. .. . Suppose we could 
cram into the hull a horse-power sufficient to drive these terrific vessels, already possessing 
guns and armour superior to that of the heaviest battleship, at speeds hitherto only 
obtained by the lightly armoured 12-inch gun battle-cruisers, should we not have 
introduced a new element into naval war? ... Such is the story of the creation of a 
fast division of five famous battleships, the Queen Elizabeth, Warspite, Barham, Valiant, 
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and Malaya, all oil-driven, each capable of steaming a minimum of 25 knots, mounting 
eight 15-inch guns, and protected by 13 inches of armour.”’ 


The above passage is the missing introduction to Captain Pack’s admirable account 
of the Battle of Matapan, in the latest of the Batsford Battle series. The omission of it 
constitutes the only grave criticism that I would make of the book, for to leave it out is 
to ignore one of the most remarkable episodes in British naval history, and in the career 
of Sir Winston Churchill. Also, it means that the reader is not properly ‘ introduced ’ 
to the main element of Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham’s Mediterranean Fleet in 1941, 
and, indeed, throughout the second World War. When Sir Winston wrote The World 
Crisis, the story of the fast division was already wonderful enough. The Queen Elizabeth 
and her consorts were designed in 1912; the Q.E. herself made her debut at the Dardanelles 
in 1915; the Barham, Warspite, Valiant, and Malaya formed the Fifth Battle Squadron in 
Admiral Beatty’s battle cruiser fleet at Jutland in 1916; 23 years later, no longer ‘ fast,’ 
but still justifying their designers by their hitting-power and their seaworthiness, they 
formed the hard core of British sea-power in the Mediterranean. H.M.S. Warspite was 
Admiral Cunningham’s flagship; the Barham and Valiant were in company. How appro- 
priate that these splendid ships should have been the decisive factor in the last great 
independent victory by fleet action of the Royal Navy. 


Having said all this, it is only proper to add that the victory of Matapan was also 
largely due to another, later, critical design decision. Without the presence of the 
armoured aircraft-carrier, H.M.S. Formidable, it is doubtful whether the battle would 
have been fought at all, and we are indebted to Captain Pack for his account of how 
she came to be in the fleet, and why the enemy possessed nothing like her. We also 
owe him a great deal for his analysis of the difficulties both of operating aircraft from 
carriers in action, and of obtaining accurate and useful reports from aerial observation. 
“Accurate and useful”: an air report can be perfectly accurate, but if it is disbelieved, 
or attributed to the wrong formation, it is not useful. Time and again, throughout 
the Matapan operations, Captain Pack shows how commanders on both sides were failing 
to extract the full value from their air reconnaissance. The Italian Admiral Iachino 
committed the gravest errors in this respect (and felt himself badly let down by the 
Axis Air Forces); but on the British side, too, there was much confusion. It was not 
until Captain Haworth, then an observer in the Warspite, realized how chaotic the Intelli- 
gence plot had become, that matters improved. Then, according to Vice-Admiral Sir 
Geoffrey Barnard, “‘ on being catapulted again [he] proceeded to make a complete series of 
enemy reports and amplifying reports exactly according to the perfect observer’s ‘copy 
book ’ and using various signal book groups which we had met in peace exercise, but which 
we had grown to believe were most unlikely to be used in war. It was a classic example 
of air-reporting, and the many hours and hours spent on observer’s training in peace 
would have been worth it for this one hour alone.” 


The dénouement of the battle is pretty well known; one of the most satisfying 
images of the second World War is the picture of the astonishing night action when the 
British battleships found the two Italian heavy cruisers Zara and Fiume, with their 
attendant destroyers, crossing their course, guns trained fore and aft, at point-blank 
range. The Italian guns were in that position, not through ineptitude, but because they 
had no equipment for night-firing. The range was just what Cunningham wanted. 
We are told that, on being urged to hasten the statutory Progress in Naval Gunnery 
report for 1940-41, he directed that the reply to the Admiralty should be made in the 
following sense :— 

“There has been NO progress in gunnery in the Mediterranean in the years 1940 
and 1941, but certain old lessons well-known to Noah and the Armada have been re-learned 
at much trouble and expense. The most notable lesson is that the right range for any 
ship of the Mediterranean Fleet, from a battleship to a submarine, to engage an enemy 
ship with gunfire is point-blank (nowadays 2,000 yards or less) at which range even a 
gunnery officer cannot miss.” 
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It may be imagined with what delight, as the Warspite’s first salvo crashed into the 
enemy’s hull, the Admiral heard the ship’s captain, himself a distinguished gunnery 
officer, exclaim: ‘‘ Good Lord! We’ve hit her! ” 


At the receiving end, of course, it was far from being a humorous matter; one of 
the most agreeable aspects of Captain Pack’s book is the understanding and compassion 
with which he tells the story from the Italian point of view. The illustrations, as usual 
in this series, are excellent, even though photographs lack something of the strange 
grandeur of prints of the great naval actions of the past. But that is quibbling; this 
book is a fine, clear narrative of a decisive and historic action. 


Victory in the Pacific, 1945. By Samuel Eliot Morison. History of United States 
Naval Operations in World War II. Volume XIV. (Oxford University Press.) 45s. 


In October, 1944, the American Joint Chiefs of Staff decided that after the capture 
of Luzon the next goal should be Iwo Jima, in the Bonins, in order to provide an 
emergency landing ground for the Saipan-based B-29s and a base for their fighter escorts 
when bombing Japan. Subsequently the capture of the important island of Okinawa, 
in the Ryukyus, would enable a suitable air and naval base to be established for the 
invasion of the Japanese home islands. Both islands were key points on Japan’s inner 
defensive line, and the cost of seizing them was expected to be heavy. 


And so it was. After one of the most concentrated preliminary bombardments 
of the second World War, after much exploration by underwater demolition teams and 
minesweepers, the U.S. Marines were set ashore on Iwo Jima on 19th February, 1945. 
As was anticipated, the Japanese offered only limited initial opposition to the 30,000 
troops that were landed on that day, but fierce fighting was needed to winkle them out 
of their cunningly concealed defensive positions in caves and camouflaged emplacements. 
For three whole weeks the daily pattern consisted of early morning bombardments by 
the battleships and cruisers, followed by small advances by the Marines. Once the island 
was secured on 26th March, the Superfortresses were able to raid Japan with much 
greater effect. 


The much larger island of Okinawa was an even tougher proposition. Although 
no serious opposition was expected from the Japanese surface ships, which were in 
decline, the threat from aircraft and from the powerful garrison of some 77,000 troops 
was to prove formidable. After a week-long preliminary pounding by the amphibious 
support force and the seizure of the nearby Kerama Retto islands as an advance fuelling 
and repair base, four divisions of Marines and Army troops were initially landed on the 
west coast of southern Okinawa on 1st April. Soon they captured two adjacent airfields. 
This relieved the strain on the carrier-based combat air patrols, without whose protection 
the losses among the land forces would probably have been unacceptable. 


At this late stage in the Pacific war, the Americans had developed a highly integrated 
landing technique, bombardments from heavy ships alternating with rocket-firing runs 
by aircraft, and mortars from the smaller specialized landing craft protecting the 
underwater demolition teams near the beaches. The author witnessed all this; recalling 
the waves of landing craft advancing in perfect alignment parallel to the coast as far 
as the eye could see, he comments that ‘nine centuries of warfare and military 
architecture seemed to come to a focus off the beaches of Okinawa.” Today, the reader 
may question whether such a concentration of military might will ever be seen again, 
for nuclear weapons would surely render it invalid. 

It was the Kamikaze suicide planes, however, that caused the greatest havoc. 
Between April and June they launched a series of ten massed attacks on the radar 
pickets—destroyers and landing craft—around the island, and on other targets off the 
beaches and at Kerama Retto. In all about 1,900 suicide planes were launched at these 
naval targets, and already by the end of May the 90 ships sunk or seriously damaged 
had made the Okinawa operations the most costly campaign of the Pacific war. Many 
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pages of the book are given to a detailed account of these attacks. Yet Admiral Spruance 
never doubted the vital importance of holding on, and by 22nd June all organized 
resistance had ceased. Since those days Okinawa has played an important part as 
a strategic factor in the cold war. 


Among the many other points of interest in this book only a few can be mentioned 
here. On 7th April the second of Japan’s giant battleships—the Yamato—was sunk 
by carrier-borne planes while on her way from Japan to attack the landing fleet off 
Okinawa. The British Pacific Fleet, with Admiral Rawlings’s battleships, carriers, and 
destroyers, operated effectively against Japanese airfields on Sakishima Gunto (south 
of Okinawa) during April and May, and Morison states that “every unit of the U.S. 
5th Fleet was grateful for this southern shield.” There is a very interesting chapter on 
logistics, which demanded an immense organization. The rather ineffective operations 
by the Kaiten (Japanese piloted suicide torpedoes from submarines) and the explosive 
suicide motorboats are briefly described, as is the sinking of the cruiser Indianapolis, 
with tragic loss of life. 


The book concludes with a moving account of the surrender ceremony on board the 
battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay, and the imposing sunset ceremony in Admiral Fraser’s 
flagship, the Duke of York. Incidentally, the author is not among those who believe that 
Japan would have speedily surrendered without using the atomic bombs, he gives 
startling facts concerning the strength of the die-hard Japanese “ no-surrender ’’ party 
and the size of the remaining Kamikaze and suicide bomber forces. 


With this volume Professor Morison completes the task that was authorized by 
President Roosevelt soon after Pearl Harbour. In producing these five volumes on the 
war in Europe, and nine on the Pacific, he has made a most notable contribution to the 
naval history of the second World War. 


The Papers of Admiral Sir John Fisher. Vol I. Edited by Lieut.-Commander 
P. K. Kemp, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Navy Records Society.) 45s. 


“Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a fish-hook, or press down his tongue with 
acord? ... He maketh the deep to boil like a pot.’’ The official papers written or prompted 
by Admiral Sir John Fisher as First Sea Lord, or about to be so, display his vast energy 
and drive, the wide scope of his ideas, and his study of detail, but they can convey but 
little of the impact of his personality on the Service, the Government, and public opinion. 
The Editor has not attempted to simplify or to re-arrange the papers. To have done so 
might have made them easier to follow and avoided some repetition but would not then 
have given us a true picture of the course of his work. For example, we have the Mobili- 
zation Forms on which Fisher based the case for the Nucleus Crew system. The reader is 
not likely to go through these tables in detail. But Fisher did. 


The first part of the volume covers the ‘scheme’ for the complete reorganization 
of the fleet for war, its officers and men, its ships, and its distribution. This ‘ scheme’ 
was drawn up by Fisher in 1904 while still Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, and was 
recommended by Lord Selborne to the consideration of the Board the day after the new 
First Lord took office. 


The second part contains the proceedings of the Committee on Designs, with Fisher 
in the chair. The designs it recommended took shape in the Dreadnought and Invincible. 
In his ‘ scheme,’ Fisher had originally advocated for the battleship the smallest big gun 
and the biggest small gun—16 10-inch or 8 12-inch, and 4-inch—and for the cruiser 9.2- 
inch. Later he wrote that “ the British Navy should from superior opportunities and 
constant practice, excel at the longest and most difficult ranges.”” The Board accepted 
this later view and decided on the 12-inch gun for both ships. The Committee had to 
settle the number and disposition of the guns, the protection, the machinery, and other 
broad details of construction. 
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Before the introduction of director firing, blast was thought to be a serious con- 
sideration. A good fire in chase was also desired. These two factors led the Committee 
to rule out a centre-line disposition of turrets and to decide on wing turrets in both 
battleship and cruiser. Rippling salvoes, adopted during the Dreadnought’s shakedown 
cruise, overcame the difficulties of blast and smoke. (Your reviewer was officer of ““Q”’ 
turret.) 


The lessons of the Russo-Japanese war had been carefully studied, but developments 
in gunnery and torpedo materiel and technique were already making them out of date. 
Nine thousand yards was reckoned long range, though there is a note that the Mikasa 
had been struck by a 12-inch projectile at 13,000 metres. Except for a paragraph on 
deck hits by 6-inch shell in a letter from Sir Percy Scott at the end of the volume, there 
is no reference to plunging fire. (If the Empress of India had not sunk in the shoot of 
1913 before the Hercules could show what she could do at 15,000 yards, we might have 
known a bit more about it.) 


The last part of the volume contains a selection of papers, some by Fisher, some by 
others, replying to public criticisms by Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, Captain Mahan, 
and others, of the Dreadnought, mainly on the grounds of speed and size. They were 
chosen by the Editor to represent the extremes through which the arguments raged. 
Fisher had these papers printed and circulated to his colleagues and to a few friends 
outside the Admiralty, and they show the length to which he went to stifle criticism, in 
spite of his maxim, ‘‘ Never apologize, never explain.” 


The test of Fisher’s work came at Jutland. His ideas were proved sound enough 
in principle, but they were put into execution less thoroughly by us than by our opponents. 
Nevertheless, Fisher’s drive and determination had transformed the old-fashioned Navy of 
1902 into the great fighting instrument from whose gunfire the High Seas Fleet withdrew 
at Jutland. 


ARMY 


The First of Foot: The History of the Royal Scots (The Royal Regiment). 

By Augustus Muir. (Blackwood.) 30s. 

Every Regimental history has four categories of potential readers. First there 
are those who actually had a part in the events recorded; secondly there are the families 
and friends of the Regiment; thirdly there are those who will come after; and fourthly 
there is that category most difficult to satisfy, the historian and researcher of the future. 
In his new history of The Royal Scots—in the main devoted to the years 1919-1959— 
Mr. Muir has made an excellent shot at satisfying the first three categories; to satisfy 
all four today, at a price which all can afford, is a next-to-impossible task. 


Certainly this book should be required reading for all who will join the Regular and 
Territorial battalions of The Royal Scots in the future, and these young men will not 
find that they have been set an oppressive chore; the Regiment’s ‘ camp-followers ’ will 
have their pride in their men-folk renewed; and those who had a part in the making 
of this history will be given many reminders of the individuals and incidents which 
contributed to the personality of the Regiment in their day. 


So it is the researcher of the future who must be sacrificed on the altar of printers’ 
rising costs; a proper but regrettable decision. And thus we must make do with no index, 
only four photographs and four maps, no appendices and no statistics. 


The two Regular battalions began the war with tragic disasters. The 1st was all 
but annihilated at Le Paradis at the end of May, 1940; the omission of a sketch-map of 
this action is a serious mistake. The znd was caught up in the horror of the fall of Hong 
Kong, and in his comments on this event the author has several harsh things to say about 
those in authority on the spot. 


_ Thereafter the story follows the usual pattern of the last war: reorganization, 
training, stiff fighting, and final victory. For The Royal Scots this took place with the 
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15th (Scottish) and 52nd (Lowland) Divisions in North-West Europe; with the 2nd 
Division in Burma, where the Regiment experienced its most gruelling campaign; and 
with the 1st Division in Italy in the second half of 1944. But through this standard pattern 
one can always sense the distinctive personality of this historic Lowland regiment. 
(Perhaps the reviewer may be permitted to give a wider currency to some lines by the 
then Major Bernard Fergusson on the anti-invasion duties of the 8th Battalion in Essex 


Myo ok ee On Waymarks Beach the way is barred 
By Pontius Pilate’s Bodyguard. 
I'll say this much for Daddy Pontius 
He’s made his soldiers pill-box conscious.) 


Finally, three minor complaints. Mr. Muir should not refer to the author of The 
War against Japan, Vol. I, in the Official Series, as the War Office Historian; he should 
have asked the War Office Records Section to compile accurate statistics of the killed, 
wounded, and prisoners of war of the 1st Battalion in 1940 and of the 2nd Battalion at 
Hong Kong; and could not the title ‘‘ Forgotten Army ” now be decently dropped? 


History of The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. Volume VI, 1939-1948. 
By Brigadier G. F. Ellenberger, M.C., M.A. (Gale and Polden.) 30s. 


The previous volume in this series dealt with the Regiment’s part in the disasters 
of the last war; the volume now under review recounts its part in the victories. In 
the main, the stories of the three active service battalions conform closely to those of 
their respective divisions: the 1st Battalion in the much-travelled 5th Division; the 
1/4th in the 49th Division of the 21st Army Group; and the 2/4th in the 46th Division 
in North Africa and Italy. Brief but useful sections are devoted to the Yorkshire 
Dragoons (9th K.O.Y.L.I.), to the battalions converted to other arms, to the home 
service units, and to the allied Dominion regiments. 


Brigadier Ellenberger tells his tale in what is perhaps an over-economical way. 
To those who wish a bare recital of the facts of their Regiment’s history this book will 
no doubt give satisfaction, but for those seeking what it was that inspired the spirit of 
so fine a Regiment, more colour might well have been included. Where the author 
manages to do this—and the reviewer well understands the strict discipline imposed by 
space and cost—the story is greatly enhanced: for example, in the accounts of the 
2/4th’s landing in Sicily, of the 1st’s life in the Anzio beach-head, and notably in that of 
the 1/4th’s operations before Le Havre in September, 1944. These passages tell us some- 
thing of what these Yorkshiremen were like in battle. 


Twenty-eight adequate maps compensate in part for the absence of illustrations, 
but researchers in the future will regret that the customary appendices—listing 
Commanding Officers, casualties, honours and the like—have not been included. The 
volume concludes with an account of the Regiment’s most appropriate sojourn in 
barracks at Minden, where, nearly 200 years before, the old 51st had won its first 
imperishable laurels. 


Canada’s Soldiers. (Revised Edition.) By George F.G. Stanley. (Macmillan.) 50s. 


“ Canadians are not a military people.’’ This is the first sentence of a book devoted 
to proving just the reverse. Most Englishmen would recall Canada’s contribution in two 
wars against Germany, a few might recall her sending troops to South Africa during the 
Boer War, but very few indeed would realize that Canada’s military history starts 
with the first French settlement at Port Royal in 1604. 


The author throughout sees his subject with the eyes of a native, and so for the first 
century and a half he writes as a Frenchman fighting the Iroquois and then striving to 
keep out the British. When the British triumphed they maintained the French militia 
system and so the transition was smooth, though the system had to be drastically revised 
to meet the invasion of the American revolutionaries in 1775. 
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For the next hundred years the defence of Canada was based upon one contingency, 
that of war with the United States. The war of 1812 and the Fenian raids of 1866 and 
1870 proved that this was always a possibility. In 1876, the establishment of the Royal 
Military College at Kingston was symbolic of the birth of Canada’s modern Army, which 
was to play such a significant part in the defeat of Germany twice in 30 years. 


It is a pity that such a small part of this book is devoted to the Canadian Army’s 
feats in the two World Wars, since the earlier history will only be of interest to the 
specialist, outside Canada. 


AIR 


Customs and Traditions of the Royal Air Force. By Squadron Leader P. G. 
Hering. (Gale and Polden.) 15s. 


Although the Royal Air Force has adopted many accepted practices from its sister 
Services, it has not been slow in building up its own customs and this book gives some 
intriguing glimpses of the emergence of a new tradition. There is, for example, a short but 
interesting chapter on the origin of the R.A.F. motto; the unlikely source it seems was 
a vaguely remembered quotation from a novel by Rider Haggard. This will come as a 
surprise to many members of the Service who may however be less surprised to learn 
that even such an erudite body as the College of Arms has said of the motto that “ no 
authoritative translation is possible.” 


The motto was readily approved for the Royal Flying Corps in 1913 but it took 
several months of inter-departmental controversy before Royal intervention finally 
settled the design of the Royal Air Force ensign in 1920. There was quite a lot of trouble 
too in deciding the names of the ranks and some rather attractive suggestions were 
rejected. We might, it seems, have been designated ‘‘ Second Reeve ” or “ Banneret ” 
or ‘‘ Third Ardian,” the last word is Gaelic in origin and can be translated roughly as 
Chief Bird! These historical pleasantries are well balanced in the book by much factual 
information on such matters as badges, uniforms, and aircraft markings. Although more 
space might, with advantage, have been given to good advice for the newly commissioned 
officer, the social and recreational aspects of Service life are not entirely neglected and 
new members will find the chapter on mess manners useful. 


The author has done a good job of research and collected much valuable information, 
but he has been sweeping a wide sky. There is still much to be said and it is hoped that 
many readers will respond to the invitation in this book to supply further information 
on Royal Air Force customs and traditions. 


Fate is the Hunter. By Ernest K. Gann. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 21s. 


Ernest Gann has written a nostalgic tribute to the pioneering pilots of the American 
commercial air lines. The men ‘‘ whose home is in their flight bag, their wardrobe a 
crumpled uniform and their office in the sky.’”’ Men like Sloniger, with over 20,000 
recorded flying hours, so well known on some familiar routes that ‘‘ the regional 
birds were said to call his name,” and McCabe, who flew the airmail in open cockpits 
and was noted for his ability to handle rotten weather and recalcitrant men. When the 
war came, their experience was invaluable to Air Transport Command and in all corners 
of the world “‘ they came to know in certain ways the atmosphere and a quarter of the earth 
better than they knew their own homes.” War was not a fresh emotional environment 
to them however, for although a new enemy had been added, the old relentless ones still 
threatened. In those colourless log books in which a professional pilot carefully records 
his working hours and minutes, a brief annotation such as “ ice’’ may be the only 
record of a desperate mental and physical struggle for life. Exhausting murderous cold 
or the visual shock of spewing oil, foul weather or mechanical failure, come what may, 
“ Fate is the Hunter.” 
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The essence of success, it is said, is in knowing when to quit, but “ the confidence 
which lures a man to a life of flights . . . is almost indestructible. He believes, he must 
believe absolutely in his personal fortune and destiny ’’ and yet pitchers may go to the 
well too often. ‘‘ In this business,”’ says the author, ‘‘ we play for keeps,’’ and to prove 
it, his book is dedicated to almost 400 named colleagues “‘ with wings forever folded.” 
This may sound like morbid sensationalism, but Gann, who is a veteran air line 
pilot with literary flair and a sensitive imagination, has contrived to remain objective, 
even critical, in his recollections of his years on the air lines. Publicity agents and 
passengers may cavil at the suggestion of inexorable doom but they must take comfort 
from the knowledge that the story covers a wide span of air line development. The 
author writes of the days when flights across the continent were a slow ordeal, frequently 
hours late and sometimes cancelled altogether. Pilots were required to carry special 
form booklets which would enable them to put their passengers on a train. Then almost 
overnight the air line business seemed to gain vastly in respectability and line pilots were 
even urged to take out insurance, though the price was still outrageous. The machines 
have changed a lot since those days and pilots have a wider scientific background but 
many of their characteristics are the same. They are dedicated men with “a special 
and wonderful mixture of intelligence, dexterity, canniness, courage, and humility.” 
These imaginatively written memoirs are a memorial to many of the author’s old comrades 
of the air lines, who learned on the short hops from Nashville or Newark and spread 
their wings in war to Rio and Goose Bay. Their record, a saga of courage and fortune, 
has found a worthy story-teller. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


A Prime MINISTER REMEMBERS: THE WAR AND Post-WaR MEMORIES OF THE Rr. 
Hon. Ear ATTLEE, K.G., P.C., O.M., C.H. By Francis Williams. (Heinemann, 
1961.) 21s. 


FIGHTING ADMIRAL: THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR JAMES SOMERVILLE, 
G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. By Captain Donald Macintyre, D.S.O., D.S.C. (Evans Bros., 
1961.) 25s. 

WAR AND PEACE 


BRITISH FoREIGN PoLticy SIncE THE SECOND WorLD War. By C. M. Woodhouse. 
(Hutchinson, 1961.) 30s. 


PERSPECTIVES ON PEACE, 1910-1960. By James T. Shotwell and Others. (Stevens and 
Sons, Ltd., 1961.) 21s. 


NATIONAL SECURITY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. Edited by Gordon B. Turner and Richard D. 


Challoner. (Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 1961.) 45s. Presented by the publishers. 
(See review in this JOURNAL.) 


THe Just War: A StuDy IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN DocTRINE. By Robert W. 


Tucker. (Johns Hopkins University Press: London, Oxford University Press, 1961.) 
40s. Presented by the publishers. 


On THERMO-NUCLEAR War. By Herman Kahn. (Princeton University Press: London, 
Oxford University Press, 1960.) 55s. Presented by the publishers. 


THE Economics OF DEFENCE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. By Charles J. Hitch and Roland 
N. McKean. (Harvard University Press: London, Oxford University Press, 1960.) 
45s. Presented by the publishers. 


Sea PowER IN THE NucLEAR AGE. By Anthony Sokol. (Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1961.) $6. Presented by the publishers. 


THE PaTtH TO LEADERSHIP. By Field-Marshal The Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, 
K.G. (Collins, 1961.) 21s. Presented by the publishers. 


SCIENCE 


SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT. By C. P. Snow. (Oxford University Press, 1961.) 9s. 6d. 
Presented by the publishers. 


Astronomy. By H.C. King. (Vista Books, 1961.) 25s. 


1,001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT THE NEW SCIENCE. By. David O. Woodbury. 
(Harrap, 1961.) 15s. 


THE INHERITORS: THE STORY OF MAN AND THE WoRLD HE Has Mabe. By Ritchie 
Calder. (Heinemann, 1961.) 25s. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF SCIENCE. By J. Bronowski. (Pelican Books, 1961.) 3s. 6d. 

Str GEORGE CAYLEY: INVENTOR OF THE AEROPLANE. By J. Laurence Pritchard. 
(Parrish, 1961.) 42s. 

SECOND WORLD WAR 

THE ORIGINS OF THE SECOND Wortp War. By A. J. P. Taylor. (Hamish Hamilton, 
1961.) 25s. 

THe WaTEeRY Maze: THE Story oF CoMBINED OPERATIONS. By Bernard Fergusson. 
(Collins, 1961.) 30s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


THE BaTtTLe OF Matapan. By S. W.C. Pack. (Batsford, 1961.) 21s. Presented by 
the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. By Donald Macintyre. (Batsford, 1961.) 21s. Pre 
sented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


VICTORY IN THE PaciFic, 1945: History oF U.S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR 
II. Vor. XIV. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Oxford University Press, 1960.) 45s. 
Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 

CLIMAX AT Mipway. By Thaddeus V. Tuleja. (Dent, 1961.) 21s. 

CoLpitz: THE GERMAN Story. By Reinhold Eggers. (Robert Hale, 1961.) 18s. 

THE BIRTH OF THE BoB. By Ronald W. Clark. (Phoenix House, 1961.) 16s. 


GREEK TRAGEDY. (1941.) By Anthony Heckstall-Smith and Vice-Admiral Baillie 
Grohmam. (Anthony Blond, 1961.) 25s. 


ARMY 


*MEN OF VALOUR: THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE History OF THE VIII Royat IRIsH 
Hussars, 1927-1958. By Olivia Fitzroy. (Liverpool, 1961.) 45s. Presented by 
the publishers. 

*TuHeE First oF Foot: THe History oF THE Roya Scots (THE Royat REGIMENT.) 
By Augustus Muir. (The Regimental History Committee, 1961.) 30s. Presented 
by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 

*HIsTORY OF THE KinG’s OWN YORKSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY. VOL. VI. 1939-1948. 
By Brigadier G. F. Ellenberger, M.C. (Gale and Polden, 1960.) 30s. Presented by 
the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL List OF OFFICERS: THE QUEENS OWN CAMERON HIGHLANDERS. Compiled 
by Colonel Maurice J. H. Wilson, O.B.E. Presented by the Compiler. 


*ARGYLLSHIRE HIGHLANDERS, 1860-1960. By Lieut.-Colonel G. I. Malcolm of Poltalloch. 
(The Halberd Press, 1960.) Presented by the publishers. 


CaNnapDA’s SOLDIERS. By George F. G. Stanley. (Macmillan (Canada), 1960.) 50s. 
Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


CovENANT WiTH DeatH. (A novel about a Kitchener battalion in the First World War, 
up to the Battle of the Somme.) By John Harris. (Hutchinson, 1961.) 21s. 


AIR 


CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS OF THE Royal AIR Force. By Squadron Leader P. G. 
Hering. (Gale and Polden, 1961.) 15s. Presented by the publishers. (See review 
in this JOURNAL.) 

Saint-ExuPERY. By Marcel Migeo. (Macdonald, 1961.) 30s. 


FaTE 1s THE HunTER. By Ernest K. Gann. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1961.) 21s. 
Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


COMMONWEALTH 


EMPIRE INTO COMMONWEALTH. By Earl Attlee, K.G., P.C., O.M., C.H. (Oxford 
University Press, 1961.) 7s. 6d. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BRITAIN IN WorLD AFFarrsS: A SURVEY OF THE FLUCTUATIONS IN BRITISH POWER AND 
INFLUENCE FROM Henry VIII to ExizaBetu II. By Lord Strang. (Faber, 1961.) 
30s. 


Britain REVISITED. By Tom Fergusson. (Gollancz, 1961.) 25s. 





* Not available for borrowing. 
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Tue Raitways oF Britain. By Jack Simmons. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1961.) 30s. 


THE ORIGIN OF ENGLISH PLacE Names. By P. H. Reaney. (Routledge-and Kegan 
Paul, 1960.) 25s. 


FRANCE 


A History oF MODERN FRANCE. VOL. I, 1715-1799: Vot. II, 1799-1945. By Alfred 
Cobban. (Pelican Books, 1961.) 8s. 6d. 


PORTRAIT OF AN OFFICER. By Pierr-Henri Simon. (Secker and Warburg, 1961.) 
13s. 6d. 


THE MAN oF War. By Francois Ponthier. (Hutchinson, 1960.) 16s. 


GERMANY 


THE TESTAMENT OF ADOLF HITLER: THE HITLER BORMANN Documents. (Ed.) 
Francois Genoud. (Cassell, 1961.) 25s. 


GERMAN@® DIVIDED. By Terence Prittie. (Hutchinson, 1961.) 30s. 


UNITED STATES 
THE AMERICAN Crvit War. By Winston S. Churchill. (Cassell, 1961.) 12s. 6d. 
Tue Crvit War IN AmEriIcA. By Alan Barker. (A. & C. Black, 1961.) 18s. 


THE Iron BricaDE. By Alan T. Nolan. (Macmillan, 1961.) 48s. Presented by the 
publishers. 


Wi son: THE STRUGGLE FOR NEUTRALITY. By Arthur S. Link. (Princeton University 
Press: London, Oxford University Press, 1960.) 80s. Presented by the publishers. 


AMERICA IN THE MODERN WorLpD. By D. W. Brogan. (Hamish Hamilton, 1960.) 15s. 
THE Operators. By Frank Gibney. (Gollancz, 1961.) ts. 
THE WasTtE Makers. By Vance Packard. (Longmans, 1961.) 2Is. 


SURFACE AT THE PoLE: THE STorRY OF THE U.S.S. SKATE. By Commander James 
Calvert, U.S.N. (Hutchinson, 1961.) 16s. 


U.S.S.R. 


THE Soviet Union. (Second Edn.) By Georges Jorré. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1961.) 
40S. 


MIDDLE EAST 


ARAB NATIONALISM AND BRITISH IMPERIALISM. By John Marlowe. (Cresset Press, 
1961.) 30S. 


DEFENCE OF THE MIDDLE EAsT: PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN Poticy. Revised Edn., 
1960. By John C. Campbell. (Council of Foreign Relations: London, Oxford 
University Press, 1960.) 40s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this 
JouRNAL). 


THREE Kincs IN BaGHDAD. By Gerald de Gaury. (Hutchinson, 1961.) 25s. 
HussEIn OF JORDAN. By Gerald Sparrow. (Harrap, 1961.) 15s. 

MopDERN JORDAN. By Judge Gerald Sparrow. (Allen and Unwin, 1961.) 25s. 
ARABIAN ADVENTURE. By Anthony Shepherd. (Collins, 1961.) 21s. 


Mission FOR My Country. By H. I. M. Mohd Reza Shah Pahlevi. (Hutchinson, 
1961.) 305. 


NortH FrRoM KasBut. By Andrew Wilson. (Allen and Unwin, 1961.) 25s. 


St. ANTHONY’s Papers No. 11. MIDDLE EASTERN Arrarrs, No. Two. (Ed.) Albert 
Hourani. (Chatto and Windus, 1961.) 18s. 
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INDIA 
BRITAIN IN INDIA. By R. P. Masani. (Oxford University Press, 1960.) 27s. 6d. 
THE OcurE Rose. By Swami Agehananda Bharati. (Allen and Unwin, 1961.) 25s. 


Distant Drum. (A novel about the post-partition Indian Army.) By Manohar 
Malgonkar. (Asia Publishing House, 1960.) 18s. Presented by the publishers. 


FAR EAST 
CHINA AND HER SHapow. By Tibor Mende. (Thames and Hudson, 1961.) 35s. 


PANCHSHEELA AND AFTER: SINO-INDIAN RELATIONS IN THE CONTEXT OF THE TIBETAN 
INSURRECTION. By Girilal Jain. (Asia Publishing House, 1960.) 32s. Presented 
by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


THE EMANCIPATION OF FRENCH INDo-CHtnNA. By Donald Lancaster. (Oxford 
University Press, 1961.) 45s. 


EasTERN Winpows. By F. D. Ommanney. (Longmans, 1961.) 25s. we 


AFRICA 
AFRICA IN PERSPECTIVE. By H. Wynn Jones. (Quadriga Press, 1960.) 25s. 
Tue ArricaAN Revo._ution. By James Cameron. (Thames and Hudson, 1961.) 18s. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR AFRICA. By Gwendolen M. Carter. (Thames and Hudson, 1961.) 
15s. 
THE TRAGEDY OF APARTHEID. By Norman Phillips. (Allen and Unwin, 1961.) 18s. 


SouTH AFRICA AND WoRLD OPINION. By Peter Calvocoressi. (Oxford University 
Press for Institute of Race Relations, 1961.) 6s. 


Conco Disaster. By Colin Legum. (Penguin Special, 1961.) 2s. 6d. 

AGONY OF THE ConGco. By Ritchie Calder. (Gollancz, 1961.) 16s. 

A Fy SwitcH FOR THE SULTAN. By Darrell Bates. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 1961.) 18s. 

Wuite To Move? A Portrait oF East Arrica Topay. By Paul Foster. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1961.) 25s. 

HISTORICAL 

HapRIAN. By Stewart Perowne. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1960.) 25s. 

THE RoMAN IMPERIAL Navy, 31 B.C.—A.D. 324. By Chester G. Starr. (Heffer and 
Sons, 1960.) 28s, Presented by the publishers. 

Kinc Joun. By W.L. Warren. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1961.) 30s. 

In THE STEPS OF THE CRUSADERS. By Regine Pernoud and Frederique Duran. 
(Constable, 1961.) 45s. 

ARMADA Guns. By Michael Lewis. (Allen and Unwin, 1961.) 42s. 

CROMWELL’s MASTER Spy. By D. L. Hobman. (Chapman and Hall, 1961.) rs. 

Now WE ARE Enemies. (American War of Independence.) By Thomas J. Fleming. 
(Gollancz, 1961.) 25s. 

Tue Frencu Revoiution. By Georges Pernoud and Sabine Flaissier. (Secker and 
Warburg, 1960.) 25s. 

WELLINGTON aT War, 1794-1815: A SELECTION OF HIS WARTIME LETTERS. Edited 


and Introduced by Antony Brett-James. (Macmillan, 1961.) 42s. Presented 
by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


Tue Anatomy or GLory: NAPOLEON AND HIS GuaRD. Adapted from the French of 
Henry Lachouque by Anne S. K. Brown. (Brown University Press: London, 
Lund Humphries.' 100s. Presented by the publishers. 
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Wuich Way To Turn. (Napoleon between Waterloo and the Bellerophon.) By 
Claude Mangeron. (Cape, 1961.) 18s. 


THE Destruction oF Lorp RaGLan. By Christopher Hibbert. (Longmans, 1961.) 
30s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


CRIMEAN War Reaper. By Kellow Chesney. (Muller, 1961.) 25s. Presented by 
the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


THE SUPREME COMMAND, 1914-1918. Volumes I and II. By Lord Hankey. (Allen and 
Unwin, 1961.) 84s. Presented by the publishers. 


THE IGNORANT ARMIES: THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ARCHANGEL EXPEDITION: 1918-1919. 
By E. M. Halliday. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1961.) 21s. 


THE SPANISH Crvit War. By Hugh Thomas. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1961.) 42s. 


THE GRAND CAMOUFLAGE: THE COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY IN THE SPANISH CIvIL WAR. 
By B. Bolloten. (Hollis and Carter, 1961.) 30s. 


LAW 
Not Sucu an Ass. By Henry Cecil. (Hutchinson, 1961.) 15s. 
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epEciALiTy 


Whether it be electronic instruments 
for testing guided missiles .... or 
periscopes and remote viewing devices 
» « « « OF optical crystals grown in 
vacuum furnaces ....we manufacture 
all types of optical, mechanical, elec- 
trical and electronic equipment for 
exacting, specialised uses. Fully quali- 
fied engineers and physicists control 
the development teams and however 
varied or complex the finished product, 
it is always built with the utmost 
precision. 
We would like to be just as precise 
on your behalf. 
Whatever your problems, however 
technical or scientific they may be, our 
research and design department will 
“s an opportunity to solve them 
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for you. 
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